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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE AND OTHERS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and re- 
laxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, and 
give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of Sunburn, 
or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 





The heat of Summer, also, frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency 
to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hait, and as an invigorator and 
purifier beyond all precedent.—The Prices are 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s, 





Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects 
of Vegetable Acids (an immediate cause of Toothache), by a systematic employment, night 


and morning, of 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the 
Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy 
firmness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity. Price 2s.9d. per bottle. Sold by 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
PRICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against “‘ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 
Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. ¢ 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, laying aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world!! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellings, 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever con- 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole- 
sale by Barciay and Sons, Sutton, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


London: Hurst and Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITIONS. 
This day, in feap., price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS on the Colossians and Thessalonians. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


RUTH: A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. Feap, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


London: ArtHur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 








New and Cheaper Edition. Tiis day, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
PpOFLak HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Second Edition, revised. 


London: ArTHUR Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now complete. 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
COLLECTION of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating 


the Naticnal Music of England. The Airs arranged chronologically, and in modern 
notation, with notices from Dramatists and other writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Also Introductions to the various Reigns, and a short account of the Minstrels, 
by W. Chappell, F.S.A. The Airs harmonized by G. A. Macfarren. In two vols., imperial 
8vo., hot-pressed, with facsimiles of Manuscripts, &c., £2 8s. ; also Parts 16 and 17 (double 
art), 6s. 
my London: Cramer, BEALE, and CuaPrPeE Lt, 201, Regent-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo., containing 2.014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, handsomely 
_ bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 


EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 
Librarian of the Manchester Free Library. 

This important work has been in preparation during upwards of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the high expectations raised through the 
detailed prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series 0: ques- 
tions relative to the organization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness ; 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been spared by 
the Pubiishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Illustrations:—Hight Copper Plates, illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodcuts of Interiors and Exteriors of celebrated Libraries ; 
Eight Lithographed Plates, containing Fac-similes of the Types employed by Early Printers; 
Seven Chromo-Lithographic Plates, exhibiting Specimens of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augus- 
tine's Monastery at Canterbury, and several Plans of Ancient Libraries 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, large 8vo., price 21s. 
WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTERESTING OBJECTs, 


ATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, WORKS OF ART, and HISTORICAL 
SCOTTISH RELICS, exhibited in the Museum of the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, during their Annual Meeting held in Edinburgh, July, 1856 
under the Patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G. Comprising Notices 
and Examples of the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots collected on that occasion, &c. 

*,* Her Majesty having graciously permitted the limited use of an Engraving of the 
Lennox Jewel executed for herself, copies of the Catalogue, containing this subject illu- 
minated in the highest style of Art, price £2 2s., may be obtained by early application to 
the Publishers. 

Edinburgh; Tuomas ConsTaBLe and Co. London: Hamttton, ADams, and Co. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 4s. 


[THE WISDOM OF PIETY, AND OTHER SERMONS, addressed chiefly 
to Undergraduates. By the Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; late Select Preacher before the University 
of Oxford, and Her Majesty’s Preacher at Whitehall. 


Oxford and London: Jonun Henry and James PARKER. 





Nearly ready, Royal 4to., with 74 Plates and numerous Diagrams, 


ACSIMILE OF THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONECORT, 

an Architect of the Thirteenth Century ; with Commentaries and Descriptions by M. 
J. B. A. LASSUS, late Architect of Notre Dame and of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, &c., 
and by M. J. QUICHERAT, Professor of Archeology at the Ecole de Chartres at Paris: 
Translated and Edited, with many additional Articles and Notes, by the Rev. ROBERT 
WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge ; Member of the Imperial Legion of Honour; Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin, &c., &c. 

Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMES PARKER. 


+ 
Che Literary Churchman 

appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 

Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 

To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


Pas LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR JULY 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 


EpiscopaL JURISDICTION. Dr. MoteswortH on the Rev. Hugh 
ApocaLyPptic INTERPRETATIONS. Stowell’s Defence of the Exclusiveness of 
Dr. Donatpson.—On some points con- the Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

nected with the Medo-Persic Dualism, in | Tischendorf’s Recent Discovery. 

reply to Mr. Archdeacon Hardwick. Summary or RELIc1ous PuBLIcATIONS. 
Brocrapuy.—Cummins’ Living for Christ: | Bishops RecentLy DeceAseEb. 

a Memoir of Virginia Hale Hoffman. Inpex or Booxs AND PAMPHLETS. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 
HE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 


Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The AUGUST Number contains—Holy Baptism.—A Short Question suggested for the 
consideration of Dissenters.—A Short Argument suggested for the consideration of Dis- 
senters.—Things not “in Order.”—Evstathes the Constant, (with an Illustration.)—Made- 
moiselle Cazotte, (with an Illustration.) —Village Incidents.—Marah.—The Prayer of Faith. 
—God’s Mark.—Pepin the Short, King of France.—Church News.—Tue Epiror’s Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET anv GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 








Crown 8vo., 460 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT; 


Or, the Past and the Future, with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the-Church of God. 
By the Rev. BOURCHIER W. SAVILE, M.A. 


By the same Author, 36 pages, price 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., 


On the subject of Christian Baptism. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. each Series; or in one double volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 


(First and Second Series.) 


By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Holloway. 


The volume contains Twenty-four Sermons on the leading incidents in the Saviour’s life. 


Crown 8vo., 400 pages, 4s. per volume, or 18s. the set of five. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Five volumes, each volume containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. of Noncon- 
formist Divines; Thirty Original Outlines; Notes for Bible Classes; and Copious Re- 
views of Biblical Literature. (Published monthly in parts, price 6d.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
I, 
Third Edition, 260 pages, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 


HELPS TO TRUTH-SEEKERS ; 


Or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Manchester. 


II. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 


SELF-FORMATION. 


Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 


By the Rev. EDWARD PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of the ‘‘ Uses of Biography,” “ Genius and Industry,” &c. 


III. 
Crown 8vo., 250 pages, 2s, 6d, cloth, 


THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. 


Lectures delivered in the large Temperance Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR, 


Gratis, and free by post, 


PLANS OF PUBLISHING; 


With Useful Information for all about to Print. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 220 pages, price 1s. 6d. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS: 


Or, The Adventures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. A Tale illus- 
trative of the Anomalies of the Poor Law. 
#,* Carriage free; witha Discount of ten per cent. on orders of 20s. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





No. I. 
THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, CECILIUS VIRIATHUS. 
No. IT. 
THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: 
A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, 
By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles ; 
AND NOW DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
No. III. 
THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, THE SETTLERS IN 
VIRGINIA. 


No. IV. 
THE LILY OF TIFLIS: A Sketch from Georgian 
Church History. 
No. V. 
WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS: THE 
PENITENT AND THE FUGITIVE. 


No. VI., on August 1, 
THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: A Tale of the Eastern 
Church in the Seventeenth Century. 


Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 

mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, aud instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully iusteative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. * * * 
° * * * * The Series of Tales now ntudieal will embrace the oon 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estitnate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes, 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Fach Tale,although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


LONDON: JOHN HENRY axyp JAMES PARKER. 
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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


EDINBURGH PRAYING CLOSETS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—On a recent visit to Edin- 
burgh I had pointed out to me a curious 
provision made by the pious builders of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, topro- 
vide praying accommodation for the good 
man of the house; every separate flat has a 
small chamber or closet provided, where the 
master of the family could retire after or 
before family devotion, and there meditate 
in private. This closet is usually entered 
by a door out of the dining-room, and is 
lighted from the street. The following 
anecdote, related by Mr. R.Chambers in his 
recently published “Edinburgh Papers,” 
will be new to most readers :— 


“ There is a curious and almost incredi- 
ble anecdote told of the celebrated Earl of 
Stair, general and ambassador, in connec- 
tion with one of these devotional closets. 
He wooed the widowed Lady Primrose, 
but in vain; she admired the graceful 
noble, but the sufferings she had expe- 
rienced in her first marriage made her 
shrink from a renewal of connubial bond- 
age. In these circumstances, love or some 


less holy power prompted his lordship to 
bribe the lady’s servants, to be allowed ac- 
cess to her house at an early hour in the 
morning. Allowing himself to be seen in 


his morning-gown at the window of the 
lady’s oratory, he placed her reputation in 
such a light that she was forced to accept 
his hand. Her ladyship spent her second 
widowhood in a house within an alley which 
bears her name, and I have heard Henry 
Mackenzie, author of ‘The Man of Feel- 
ing,’ describe the tea-parties given by her 
ladyship which he had attended there in 
his youth.” 

Can any of your readers inform me whe- 
ther such a pious provision is to be found 
in any other part of the country ? 

Yours, &c. 
W. Brix. 


THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT. 


Mr. Ursan,—About five years ago 
(1854-5) a series of articles appeared in 
your Magazine, reviewing the various 
editions of the LXX., from the Polyglott 
of Ximenes to that of Bagster. It was 
shewn what fearful chasms and disloca- 
tions pervaded nearly every part of the 
Greek version, and how discreditable it 
was to the Christian Church to allow this 
ancient manuscript to remain in such a 
state of dilapidation and confusion. ‘These 
articles were not written in vain; the 
Christian Knowledge Society soon after 


engaged Mr. Field, the learned editor of 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, to undertake a 
new and complete recension of the Alex- 
andrian text, under the following regu- 
lations :—First, that the order of the 
Hebrew original should: be strictly fol- 
lowed; secondly, that the lacune and 
dislocations should be rectified, as far as 
MSS. would furnish authority; thirdly, 
that the Canonical Books should be sepa- 
rated from the Apocryphal. These re- 
gulations have been strictly observed in 
this new edition of the LXX. Nor has 
Mr. Field contented himself with merely 
carrying out the Society’s express condi- 
tions; he has diligently collated the text 
of Grabe with the Alexandrine MS. and 
the facsimile of Mr. Baber ; he has recti- 
fied the punctuation and orthography ; 
in short he has produced exactly such an 
edition of the LXX. as Origen, Jerome, 
and Austin would have hailed with de- 
light. It is a high honour to the present 
age, and more especially to the Christian 
Knowledge Society and to Mr. Field, to 
have accomplished this great desideratum 
of Biblical literature. Nor is it any dis- 

ce to the “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” 
that it should have opened the channel to 
this reform of the Septuagintal text. 

To crown these labours the University 
of Oxford has resolved to establish a Public 
Terminal Lecture on the Greek Version 
of the Old Testament. The Rev. R. Gan- 
dell, Tutor of Magdalen Hall, an ac- 
complished Hebrew scholar, will inau- 
gurate the lecture in the approaching 
Michaelmas Term. It is needless to say 
what a beneficial influence it will shed 
on the study of the Greek Testament. 

Iam, &e., 
THE AUTHOR oF “ THE APOLOGY 
FOR THE SEPTUAGINT.” 


Brighton, July 19, 1859. 


ATHENZ OXONIENSES. 


Mr. Ursay,—It is perhaps known to 
you that Dr. Bliss left to the Bodleian 
Library his interleaved copy of the Athene 
Oxonienses, in which he had inserted many 
corrections and some additional matter. 
As a Delegate of the Press I have under- 
taken to examine his notes with a view to 
a new edition, and I shall be grateful to 
any of your readers who will help to make 
it accurate by favouring me with a notice 
of errors or defects in the present volumes. 

Yours, &c. 
JoHN GRIFFITHS. 

St. Giles’s, Oxford, June 18, 1859. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND*. 


IF it be difficult to overrate the value of architectural evidence generally 
in reference to the political or religious growth of mankind, it is not less - 
difficult to decide whether the most important and the most conclusive 
evidence as to the condition of society at any given time is not to be sought 
rather in domestic works than in those which exhibit a civil, or sacerdotal, 
or military character. The evidence furnished by the latter is obviously 
but partial; on the culture and civilization, on the comforts or intellectual 
advance of the great mass of the community, they throw little light, and 
less and less in proportion as we go back to more remote periods. The 
vast majority of mankind even now leave but little impression on the great 
architectural works which are to descend to distant generations ; in former 
ages, with almost strict truth, we may say that they left none. Again, 
there are a whole class of questions which we cannot answer, except by 
direct examination of the domestic architecture of the time. Works strictly 
military bear witness rather to the depression and misery of the lower 
classes than to anything else; the great civil structures of a time may 
throw light on the character of rulers or the spirit of their government, 
but they tell little of the private fortunes or estate of the humbler portions 
of the governed. And in works professedly religious, there may be too 
much of sentiment, or too great evidence of high sacerdotal pretensions, to 
render them generally reliable documents for the drawing of similar con- 
clusions. The religious architecture of almost every age and race is 
stamped by an unmistakeable character of its own; but it would be unsafe 





*“ “Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard II. to 
Henry VIII. With numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains from Original Draw- 
ings. By the Editor of ‘The Glossary of Architecture.’ In Two Parts.” (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.) 

Gent. Mae. Vox. CCVII. n* 
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to infer that the vast mass of the community in each casé exhibited also 
the same character. It would be most unsafe to infer this in the case of 
works raised by high priestly castes; and the religious structures of Egypt, 
or Assyria, or India, may be set aside as throwing no light on the general 
mind of the people. But the architecture of the Greeks is not merely 
essentially human, it may also be called strictly national, in so far as the 
Hellenic character stands out in distinct contrast with the characters of all 
non-Hellenic nations. And it expressed not less a wonderful purity and 
simplicity of idea than it embodied the general religious spirit of the people ; 
but this spirit, though intensely human, was rather a sentiment than a 
living principle ; and it is hard to say what influence it had on general life 
and practice, though probably that influence was slight enough. We are 
not justified in inferring from the exquisite grace and elegance of their 
architecture, so far as it has come down to us, a corresponding elevation in 
the great body of the citizens. A whole class of considerations remain, on 
which, if confined solely to such evidence, we could throw little light, 
or none. 

The subject, therefore, of domestic works generally is that which requires 
perhaps the greatest patience, and should be handled with the most unpre- 
judiced and candid spirit. To the mere antiquarian, the evidence furnished 
by them would remain but dry bones, lacking all life; but if examined 
carefully for the knowledge which they may impart of the social habits, the 
growth, intellectual or religious, of the people, they afford a testimony 
more valuable than even the distinct statements of contemporaries. And 
it is this generous and candid spirit which characterizes in a special degree 
the splendid volumes now before us. In treating of such a subject, it was 
perhaps impossible to avoid the introduction of some extraneous matter ; 
but probably little has been omitted which was necessary for a full examina- 
tion of all questions connected with it. And in one important respect these 
volumes stand on a different ground from those which have preceded them 
and of which they form the sequel, that the fifteenth century of which they 
treat presents a turning point or crisis in the character of medieval domestic 
architecture. They treat of that century during which the essential features 
of feudal society were being fast softened down or obliterated, and during 
which the manners and habits of the people began gradually to assume the 
form which they still retain. Up to that time, society, for all practical pur- 
poses, might be divided into the two broad classes of lord and serf; aud 
the domestic mansion of the feudal proprietor exhibited the type which, 
whether estimable or otherwise, is presented to us in the households of 
Ulysses or Menelaus. But the fifteenth century is the time when the 
handicraftsman became less and less the appendage or dependant of the 
lord’s household ; from a serf or a retainer he was developing into a citizen, 
and the change began immediately to modify or abolish many of the charac- 
teristics of domestic buildings. He had dwelt before within the precincts, 
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and been fed at the board of the castle or mansion ; he now began to have 
his own abode, to feel new wants, to need more comforts, and learn to 
supply them. 

Still the inquiry is not without its difficulties, both in the amount and 
character of the evidence, and chiefly because it is not easy to draw a 
negative conclusion from the remains of domestic architecture which have 
come down to us. The Athenian historian foresaw that Sparta in ruins 
would convey no impression of its former greatness, while the ruins of 
Athens would seem to indicate a greater splendour than it ever possessed. 
The same may perhaps be said, not without truth, of the nineteenth century 
as compared with the fifteenth. There can be no question that at the pre- 
sent day the great mass of our countrymen are habituated to a degree of 
comfort and cleanliness, to a larger and better supply of food, that they 
enjoy a sanitary condition far higher than was ever dreamed of in the olden 
days of merry England. There is no doubt that the lower classes have in 
many ways appliances for lightening the pressure of poverty, which four 
hundred years ago would have been in the power only of persons of far 
higher rank, and that poverty itself is less general and less hopeless. But 
with a more developed and artificial civilization, and with increased sensi- 
tiveness to physical comfort or the reverse, there is as little doubt that our 
whole domestic architecture has become more flimsy and perishable. The 
homes of our countrymen are, speaking generally, built for little more than 
their own day, or that of their immediate successors ; there is as little care 
to secure permanence and solidity of structure as there is to preserve har- 
mony and symmetry of design. Houses are perpetually springing up, and 
as continually crumbling away, if they are not removed before to make way 
for others. Mr. Ruskin complains that men have lost, or are fast losing, 
their attachment to places; that the old feeling is growing very weak 
which made a man cling to the house where his fathers had lived and died 
before him. We change our abodes readily and frequently; and we aim 
at accumulating the comforts and appliances of a highly complicated civili- 
zation, however transitory, rather than raising walls which may defy the 
decay or the tempests of ages. 

These and many other considerations render it obvious that our own 
age will leave behind it, in proportion, far more insignificant as well as 
fewer remains of domestic architecture some centuries hence, than we 
possess of the fourteenth and the fifteenthh We know that our do- 
mestic structures are not calculated for long duration, that our furniture 
will scarcely hold together for half a generation, and that it would be a 
very unfair inference if future archeologists limit the extent or the nature 
of our household comforts and refinements to the evidence of actually 
existing relics. And, making allowance for the fact that our forefathers 
confessedly aimed at solidity and permanence in their structures, we may 
well acknowledge that the lower classes of the twelfth or thirteenth and 
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follow centuries may have been in frequent instances less degraded and 
less miserable, and better supplied with more than the barest necessaries 
of life, than we are disposed generally to admit. Hence the historian of 
the domestic architecture of the middle ages has before him, so far, an 
easier task than will fall to the historian of that of the nineteenth; nor are 
we sure that this is a matter calling for any regret. We seize with avidity 
on any i:dication that the degradation of the medieval mechanics or 
labourers was less wretched than we had taken it to be; and we may well 
believe, therefore, that present comfort, and the means of lightening the 
load of poverty, are of more consequence than the raising of houses, which, 
less replenished and comfortable within, may remain with their fabrics 
entire long after their present occupants have passed away. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the great mass of medieval 
domestic buildings has come down to us uninjured. Left to themselves, 
they probably would have done so; but civil and religious revolutions and 
other causes have produced by violent means the results which the decay 
of a few years will accomplish for our weaker structures. There has been 
much of wanton demolition, (and something of this continues still); there 
has been the havoc of constant alterations and adaptations; but the 
strongest excitement to destruction has been the inutility of medieval 
houses for modern habits of life, especially in our large towns. Where 
such removal is a matter of necessity, it is idle to complain: but no such 
plea can be urged for such barbarous mutilations as those of the magni- 
ficent hall of Eltham Palace, or such wilful destruction as that which the 
author speaks of at Haddon Hall :— 


“Many,” he says, “who cannot afford, or who have not the taste, to preserve these 
architectural remains, find it convenient to rebuild, or so to alter them, that they lose 
their original character, and are no longer historical monuments by which the student 
can trace the history of his favourite science. ... That which is recorded of Haddon 
Hall might be recorded of many mansions of the olden time. We are told that such 
of ‘the furniture of this mansion as was thought valuable was removed to Belvoir 
Castle, and at the same time, that which was not wanted was lodged in a barn on the 
north side of the hall, one end of which extended into what is provincially called a 
“ bye-water,” being a branch of the river Wye. The whole quantity consigned to this 
miserable repository amounted to ten waggon loads. Here the furniture was kept 
till the moisture arising from floods and rain reduced the wood-work toa state of rotten- 
ness and decay, and then it was ordered to be used for fuel. Fifteen bedsteads were put 
into a long room near the house, which had been a granary, and after being left for a 
time to fall in pieces, they likewise were ordered to be cut up and burnt.’”—(p. 120.) 


Hence, in addition to the actual remains of buildings and of furniture, 
anything tending to throw light on the subject, or to fix the date of a 
work, acquires an especial value; and not merely the more formal docu- 
ments, (such as wills, inventories, leases, licences for crenellating,) but the 
descriptions and incidental statements of poets and other writers bestow 
upon us information connected with many questions of high social or 
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historical interest. The illuminated manuscripts of the time are also most 
valuable in preserving to us many domestic details and arrangements, with 
which we should otherwise have been very insufficiently acquainted. 

But the term ‘‘ domestic architecture ’’ is not without its own difficulties, 
which must be sensibly felt in arranging the several portions of so com- 
plicated a subject. It is not only that a very wide range and variety of 
forms is found contemporaneously for the same building, or portion of a 
building, but that the civil or military and religious character is so often 
blended with the domestic. Beautiful specimens of the latter are frequently 
found attached to conventual establishments (as in the abbot’s house at 
Wenlock) ; while the castellated mansion assumes sometimes (as at Tatter- 
shall) a form almost strictly ecclesiastical. And besides this, the political 
condition of the country influenced naturally to a great degree the forms 
of domestic works, and tended in some cases to keep up, while in others 
it modified, the traditional form. In all disturbed districts they followed— 


“rather the old and fortified plan than the modern development which had taken its 
place in the other parts of England. ... And it is according to the same principle 
that we find, especially in the north, the border manor-house or pele-tower, built in 
the fifteenth, or even sixteenth century, exactly after the original models which had 
existed from the earliest times.”—(p. 8.) 


The great change, however, of the fifteenth century was, as we have 
before mentioned, in the hall, which after this time— 


“was almost lost. In it the lord of the manor had held his court: there daily his 
vassals and serfs had joined at the one large table for their evening meal; and with 
the importance of this hall seemed to decline that state and grandeur which had 
hitherto surrounded the hereditary landowner.”—(p. 15.) _ 


This decline of feudal greatness was caused not more by the increasing 
power and wealth of the mercantile class than by an improvement in the con- 
dition of the serfs. The former retainers were now in many instances in- 
dependent workmen and mechanics, and the hall was no longer required as 
their common place of repose at night, while for those who still inhabited 
the house— 


“chambers and dormitories were more plentifully provided, and at the same time the 
old solar was much enlarged, to which the ladies withdrew after dinner. ... When, there- 
fore, the drawing-room was enlarged, and other similar rooms probably added, (such as 
a study for the lord after the same manner as the boudoir for the lady,) when the 
kitchen and offices generally occupied the greater part of the lower story of the house, 
and when, above all, the number of the sleeping apartments was so considerably en- 
larged, we can easily understand that little room in proportion was left for that large 
hall which hitherto had been the boast of the country mansion. ... We in these days 
find it difficult to picture to ourselves such a remnant of the old feudal times.”—(pp- 
18—20.) 


The halls of our colleges, as the author observes, are obviously formed 
on the idea of monastic institutions. The gradations of scholars on the 
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same social footing was a different thing from the rigid severance between 
the feudal lord and his dependants. 

The reception of guests in a hall is curiously treated in the accompanying 
engraving from a manuscript of the date of the fifteenth century, preserved 
in the Bodleian :— 


“Tt will be seen by the engraving that the tables and trestles have been removed. 
Attention should be paid to the buffet, with the plates, cups, and bowls, &c., on one 
side of the dais, and the minstrels’ gallery at the end of the hall. Many guests have 
already arrived, and it will be seen that the servants are handing refreshments. The 
jester also occupies a prominent position, and throughout the costumes are very cha- 
racteristic.”—(p. 77.) 


The custom of dining in the hall, which in the fourteenth century had begun to 
decline, now became more often relinquished, not, however, without an effort on the 
part of many lovers of time-honoured customs to retain this usage of a chivalric age. 
In a curious transcript made in this century of some statutes for the ordering of 
a family, originally framed by Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, the lord is admonished— 

“ «As muche as 3e may withoute peril of sykenes and weryneys ete 3e in the halle 
afore youre meyny ffor that schal be to youre profyte and worschippe.’ 

“But in spite of this admonition, which it had been fuund necessary to promulgate, 
dining in chambers was, to the scandal of all lovers of right government, fast growing 
into favour with the rich, whose increased luxuries rendered a too close sociability with 
their dependants inconvenient and expensive. In addition to the instances already 
cited, we find in the rules made for the royal household in 1458, that the marshal of 
the hall was to see ‘ That the order of settynge in the halle be kepte aftir the olde cus- 
tome ;’ and even in the early days of Queen Elizabeth it was considered a good house- 
hold precept that ‘ all eatinge in chambers should be prohibited other than suche as are 
ordynarely allowed to kepe chambers.’ Many years before this, however, we find dis- 
tinct directions, among ‘Certen Artycles for Regulatyng the Householde’ of Henry VII, 
for the ceremonies to be observed in ‘ settyng the kynges borde’ in his bed-chamber :— 

“© Also if the kyng sytt in the chamber, than the borde must be on the lyft hand ; 
for ever where as the bedds hede ys, and the chymney, that must be the upper ende off 
the borde, and at that end must the bisshopp sytt, and the quene on the othyr hand of 
the kyng: ther ys no odyr choyse, and ther as the bisshoppe sytteth shall he lay the 
surnap for the kyng to wasche with, and hit plese the kyng, he may comand that day, 
ij persons, that is to say ij lords and ladyes, ij or elles a lord and a lady, if so be the 
roome be large enough. 

“This must have been an inconvenient custom, and the great chamber became 
a necessary apartment, not only as a dining-parlour, but as a reception-room in which 
to entertain guests whilst the tables were being laid in the hall. In an English ver- 
sion of the Romance of ‘ Melusine,’ of the fifteenth century, the hall is described 
as ‘hanged nobly withe riche clothes ;’ from the hall the guests were led into another 
chamber, ‘ moche noble and riche.’ Here they were entertained until ‘there came the 
styward and enclyned hym, said, My lady ye may wesche whan it playse ye, for 
al thyng is redy to dyner.... And then they toke eche other by the hand and 
wessche,’”—(pp. 74—76.) 


The general arrangements of the hall being much the same as in the 
preceding century, are more briefly treated in the present volume; but 
great improvements and changes had taken place in their decoration. The 
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glass and metal-work now introduced would require each a separate treatise, 
and we forbear to enlarge upon them. Large fireplaces also: now came into 
use, either along with or superseding the reredos or brazier which stood in 
the centre of the hall. Tapestry also, and hangings of arras, were much 
more generally employed ; and on these almost fabulous prices were some- 
times expended, of which some curious instances are given by the author. 
Another common method of surface decoration was by panelling, a very 
favourite form being that called the “ linen pattern,” of which an extremely 
rich specimen occurs at Thame Park, Oxfordshire. The luxury of carpet- 
ing was at present confined to the private chambers of the mansion, and 
even in these but rarely indulged in, rushes being still employed as the 
ordinary covering of the floors. 

In the previous century the kitchens had more commonly been distinct 
buildings. They were now comprised in the main design of the mansion, 
and frequently had a chamber, or solar, above them. Specimens remain, 
however, of kitchens standing separate, as at Stanton Harcourt, of which 
we append an illustration (on p, #09). 

This remarkably fine building is externally square, of a tower-like shape, 
with a high pyramidal roof. ‘he interior presents us with a lofty dome 
of open timber-work, rising from the quadrangular room below. In Berke- 
ley Castle, the kitchen “‘ is a hexagonal vaulted chamber, not detached, but 
forming part of the suite of buildings with the other offices connected with 
the lower end of the hall.”—(p. 152.) 

The progress of refinement or luxury was specially manifested in the 
arrangement and furniture of the sleeping-rooms. Skilfully carved bed- 
steads superseded the wooden bench; and the most costly hangings were 
suspended round them. The inventories of the time, and special provisions 
in wills, furnish us with the names of every article of furniture belonging to 
these rooms, the walls of which on state occasions glistened with the 
splendid hues of the costliest tapestry. 

At the same time the windows of houses began to be somewhat more 
frequently filled with glass ; at first, however, it was only inserted in port- 
able casements, being carried about by the owner to whichever of his houses 
he might happen to go, “ until the time of Henry VIII., when they were 
ruled by the judges to be fixtures.” —(p. 123.) 

These, with many more refinements, shew— 

“that considerable progress was made during the fifteenth century. In the previous 
centuries not only is the antiquary at fault whence to derive his information, and where 
to find his examples, but there are clear indications that many of the luxuries which 
are in this century common, were, in the previous, most rare, if known at all. Many 
indications of new trades and callings are shadowed forth in the accounts of the period. 
Stationers, of whom parchment, ink, paper, wafers, &c. are bought, are mentioned more 
than once. Sums were paid to plumbers, glaziers, and bed-makers: and we have an 
interesting notice of the ‘clokke maker of Kolchester,’ who was paid two shillings and 
fourpence ‘ ffor mendyng of the clokke.’”—(p. 170 ) 

Get. Mag. Vor. CCVII. x2 
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+ Thus the domestic arrangements of the fifteenth century had now come 
to be practically the same with those which still prevail amongst us, al- 
though the uses for which some of the apartments were employed may 
have changed in some degree. But the external character of the buildings 
still varied indefinitely, as we have. already remarked, from the completely 
fortified type of disturbed and border districts, to that ‘in which the mili- 
tary charactér was preserved only in its ornamental aspect, or else entirely 
abandoned. An admirable specimen of the former of the two last men- 
tioned classes is found in the Castle of Hurstmonceux, in Sussex, the 
splendid gateway of which is especially remarkable. But we doubt whe- 
ther the full beauty of the work of the fifteenth century is brought out, ex- 
cept where the peaceable character of the district has permitted them to 
dispense with all approach to military forms.. The comparative formality 
of Hurstmonceux or Tattershall, in'spite of their magnificence, can scarcely 
be considered to rival the extreme beauty of outline presented by the exte- 
rior of the manor-house at Great Chalfield, Wiltshire. 

We have spoken chiefly of the large and more important class of houses ; 
the volumes before us are also rich in particulars relating to the wooden 
houses of the fifteenth century. It is impossible to deny the extreme 
beauty in much of the detail of these houses, whether wholly or partially 
built of this material; yet we cannot but think that in much of the orna- 
mentation there is an aiming after forms which belong only to stone con- 
struction, or appear at least wholly alien to one in wood. The highly orna- 
mented portions in these buildings appear to us simply insertions which 
might very easily be dispensed with, as regards the construction or general 
character of the design. The less pretentious, however, that these houses 
are in carved work, whether in bracketing or foliations, or other features, 
the more pleasing is their general effect. The richness of the barge-boards 
at Ockwells in Berkshire, p. 110, can scarcely be exceeded, but the ge- 
neral appearance of the building is meagre in the extreme. 

The sanitary condition of towns and houses during the middle ages is a 
subject on which perhaps it would be imprudent to speak too positively. 
While complaining of the wretched condition of many of our towns in this 
respect, we not unfrequently impute no slight blame to the narrow streets 
and overhanging houses of those periods.’ But possibly our censure may be 
too indiscriminate. The author considers (p. 29) that the blame should 
be bestowed rather on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than on the 
fifteenth. And, again, the licences granted by the crown shew— 


‘That sewers were commonly built and kept in repair by public rates at that period. 
The sewers in towns have often been destroyed in comparatively modern times in dig- 
ging foundations for new houses ; but those which remain of the monasteries, and some- 
times other houses or castles of the middle ages, are so fine, large, and well built, that 
they are continually mistaken for subterranean passages.” —(p. 40.) 
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Lavatories also, with water-drains attached to them, were introduced not 
only into the hall, but into other chambers of the mansion :— 


“A full supply of water was as necessary in the middle ages as it is now, and as well 
provided; the deep wells which they made in those days often remain in use to the 
present day. There was often also a shaft over the well through every story of the 
house up to the battlements at the top, with openings on each story, so that the bucket 
might be stopped wherever it was wanted. Good examples of wells with their shafts of 
this description remain in Rochester Castle, at Red Castle, in Shropshire, Carisbrook 
Castle, and numerous other places. At Dirleton Castle, Scotland, there are two such 
wells, one for the use of the kitchen, which was at the top of the house, the other for 
the more convenient use of the garrison in case of attack. 

“ In other instances, when good water could not be obtained by digging wells, it was 
brought in pipes from some neighbouring hill, very much as in modern days. The 
very perfect system of pipes for the conveyance of water to every part of the great 
monastery at Canterbury so early as the twelfth century, is well known from the cir- 
cumstance that the original plan, with all the water-courses drawn out in colours by a 
monk of the town, has been preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
has been frequently engraved, though not very carefully. Professor Willis has tho- 
roughly investigated the matter with his usual acumen, and has traced out the water- 
courses in the existing remains. It would be difficult to meet with another example 
equally perfect, but traces of similar arrangements may frequently be found. 

“In other instances, where the nature of the soil and the situation did not admit 
either of wells or of a supply of water by means of pipes, arrangements were made to 
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catch all the water which fell on the roof of the house or castle, and preserve it in a 
large reservoir provided for that purpose. A very fine and perfect example of a reser- 
voir of this period has been preserved at Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, which stands on 
the summit of a hill of limestone. A large and deep reservoir is cut out of the rock, 
with a drain from it to the moat in case it should be ever full, and there are steps lead- 
ing down to it on both s‘des, for the convenience of the servants, as it had offices on 
both sides protected by a sort of out-work of the fortifications. In early times a fre- 
quent mode of taking a castle was by cutting off the supply of water, thereby compell- 
ing the garrison to surrender, and precautions to guard against this danger were after- 
wards adopted: there is a good original reservoir or cistern at Canon’s Ashby, North- 
amptonshire.”— (pp. 149—50.) 

And yet the fearful virulence and frequency of epidemic and other sick- 
nesses would seem alone to prove that all sanitary principles must have 
been miserably disregarded by the great mass of the people. The monastic 
regulations were, we little doubt, as good as any which might be adopted 
now; and the houses of the wealthier classes, whether in town or country, 
may have been well arranged in these respects; but this would seem only to 
imply the existence of greater wretchedness amongst the general body of the 
citizens. Possibly they may have acted on the fallacy that the impurity and 
filth of thousands will not poison the air for the hundreds who can afford to 
use pure water, and breathe, as they may think, a more healthful at- 
mosphere, 

To the very ample and carefully drawn up list of remains of every kind 
of domestic buildings in the several counties of England, with the Marches 
of Wales and Scotland, we can do no more than call the attention of the 
reader. It seems superfluous to specify a few instances where there are so 
many which will abundantly repay the most careful study, but we may 
perhaps refer to the descriptions given of Cowdray House (of which we 
give the engraving), and Chalfield, Thornbury and Ragland Castles, and of 
the Abbot’s house at Wenlock (p. 366, &c.), a building which we have 
already had occasion to mention. Some valuable remarks are also appended 
on the medieval domestic buildings of Ireland. 

We can but express again our admiration of the volumes before us, 
not merely for the great beauty and copiousness of the illustrations, but for 
the extreme care and success with which the author has investigated an 
intricate subject, of which at the same time it is not easy to overrate the 
importance. 
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GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES +. 


To use a favourite phrase of the day, this volume is singularly sugges- 
tive. But it is more, it is pre-eminently demonstrative. It exhibits a 
grand character in the broad light of public life and the fine shades of pri- 
vate life. The portrait is complete. There is no trick of art about it. 
The statesman and the man, from the largest sweep to the minutest trait, 
come with equal truth from the pencil. In the naked essence of his soul 
and his habit as he lived, George Canning is before us, his motives deve- 
loped, his views explained, his aspirations embodied, his objects defined, 
his means recorded ; in short, it is as sincere and as perfect a revelation of 
the individual as might be conceived possible. Hence its political im- 
portance—great as it is, and applicable to all times so long as Britain 
shall maintain its rank and station among the nations of the earth—appears 
to us to yield to superior considerations which arise from the contemplation 
of the single figure so justly pourtrayed and so gloriously illustrated on 
Mr. Stapleton’s canvas. How highly qualified he was for the task it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. He was Mr. Canning’s confidential pri- 
vate secretary, and thus whilst every acknowledged friend had like cause 
to love and admire the frank confidence with which that endearing rela- 
tionship was treated, it fell to the lot of his position to witness more of 
the transcendent abilities, clear ingenuousness, and other noble and esti- 
mable qualities of this illustrious man, than could be fully and clearly 
obvious even to the closest intimacies. But even to the least of these the 
ideas of Canning and disguise conjoined were impossible. In all things 
clear as the day, there was no dark-browed night nor shadows of conceal- 
ing eve in his nature or dealings with mankind. As a minister, he shewed 
how little of secrecy was needed in government or diplomacy ; as a man, 
how much candour and integrity could not only promote social happiness, 
but advance material interests, and lead to the attainment of the zenith 
of glorious ambition. 

We think every page of this labour of love must tend to the conviction 
that there is neither undue panegyric nor tombstone flattery in our esti- 
mate of the dead, whose living virtues are so vividly recalled to memory 
by the simple narrative, and litera scripta data in support of it, which im- 
part a various and extraordinary value to this most welcome volume. In 
composing it, the author has judiciously grouped his main subjects, so that 
Reform, the affairs of Greece, of Portugal, of South America, of the Holy 
Alliance, of Queen Caroline, and other topics of national interest, are 
separated from intermixture and confusion of dates, and the reader is 
enabled within a few minutes to embrace and comprehend transactions of 
considerable complexity and infinite nicety. The opportunities, as we have 
observed, of Mr. Stapleton’s position were so enhanced by the frank, 
chivalrous character of his principal, that his authority would be unques- 
tionable, if his statements were not proven, as they are, by direct and im- 
perishable evidence of their fidelity and truth. We ought to notice that 
the present is offered by Mr. Stapleton as supplementary to his preceding 
Life of Mr. Canning (circ. 1831-2), yet from the propriety with which 
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correspondence, then inadmissible, has been made admissible by the lapse 
of time and other valid reasons, in our opinion the supplement is not less, 
if not more interesting, than the original publication. 

As prefatory to our glance over the most prominent and novel features 
of the work, we run over the leading dates of the biography. Canning 
was born in April 1770, and died in August 1827. By birth he was the 
child of a poor Irish gentleman who was disowned by his relations be- 
cause he had married beneath him; and at his death he was the head and 
directing power of the mighty British empire. Neither talent nor genius 
could have raised him to this lofty pinnacle without the endowments of 
which we have spoken—a devoted love of his country, the keenest sense 
of honour, and firmness of probity and purpose, all set in a galaxy like 
brilliants, within pure gold-work of kind and generous affections, and 
quiet simplicity of every gentle and amiable relief. He commenced his 
onward career when the French revolution was at the height of its mad- 
ness and fury—of that execrable abuse which converted the approbation of 
the public sentiments which inspired it into feelings of horror and 
dread; and under these circumstances he entered .Parliament as the 

otégé and friend of Pitt, to whose political views he had adhered 
(1792) before the minister sought him out for this public service in 
1793. In 1796 he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Lord 
Grenville ; in 1807 he was Secretary at War, the Duke of Portland 
Premier; afterwards Foreign Secretary, then Ambassador to Lisbon 
1814 (a political mistake on his part), and 1816 President of the 
Board of Control; again Foreign Secretary after the unhappy death of 
Lord Castlereagh in 1822. With Lord Liverpool (except on the Catholic 
question) as with Pitt, to the days of their deaths, he was bound by the 
strongest ties regarding the public weal, and personal admiration and 
esteem ; devoted in the one case to the Pilot that weathered the storm, 
sanctified by brotherly esteem and regard in the other; which matters 
will appear more distinctly as we go further into Mr. Stapleton’s his- 
tory, the early portion of which was communicated to him by Canning 
himself on two otherwise long journeys to the Earl of Bristol at Ickworth. 
How deliciously it must have beguiled the way! how different from— 

“ Story, Lord bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,” 


of the needy knife-grinder of the anti-Jacobin. 

Consistent from first to last, he condemned the “ despots” who as- 
sailed France, because he held that the right of a nation to choose for it- 
self its own constitution is a right derived from God and nature alone, 
and for the exercise of which to God and nature alone they are amenable ; 
but this “liberal” sentiment gave way when French aggression and atrocity 
stript the cause of the pretext of its qualifications. “I feel (he writes) 
that their situation and disposition are extremely changed, and that my 
sentiments and wishes must, if I have any consistency, change with them. 
The opinion is changed, but the principle remains intact; the clange is 
consistency ?” Sir James Mackintosh illustrates the often repeated error on 
this point, in writing of Burke, whose fate it was at different times to act 
adversely to all the great parties of the State, and remarks that, “ Every 
man can see the dissimilarity of actions and words, but not many can see 
how necessarily they must arise from unchangeable identity of principle. 
I take some credit to myself (he adds) for having discovered this when I 
was young, and on many other things much mistaken.” It is curious 
enough that George III. should not have made a similar discovery in re- 
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gard to Mackintosh, to whose Indian appointment he at first strongly ob- 
jected, and when Mackintosh’s political change was urged, replied (as we 
can state of our own information), “ Aye, aye, a true man may change his 
opinions, but never his principles.” It was with some difficulty his Ma- 
jesty was convinced of the consistency in question. 

If Canning had not on principle determined to abandon his early connec- 
tion with the Whigs, especially of the Gallic-fraternizing section, it seems 
probable that he never could have accomplished the great end to which he 
aspired. Moore describes the difficulty of genius rising to the full growth 
of its ambition under the overshadowing branches of the Whig aristocracy ; 
and that Sheridan, and the greater Burke, never rose above inferior offices, 
or were admitted into the Cabinet, affords striking proof of the dominant 
exclusiveness of the “ great Whig party” to which they had attached them- 
selves. Mr. Stapleton states that they refused to join a government because 
the King would not abdicate his prerogative, nor permit him to name his 
own prime-minister, the Marquis of Wellesley. We fancy there is neither so 
much power nor arrogance in our day; lesser people are made Cabinet 
ministers, and in the fusion of parties not even the strongest would venture 
now to tell the Queen that her bare nomination of an individual to head her 
advisers would be a sufficient reason for their declining to serve her or 
their country. In spite of the old ‘‘ All or nothing,” they must submit to 
the change that has come over the spirit of their dream—che sara sara! 
the dictator of the day may be the suppliant of the morrow. 

Canning did not speak in the House till the year after his entrance, and 
the description of his feelings on the, occasion are delightfully graphic. 
But successful as was his début, he remained a listener for nearly five years, 
and on very few occasions sought the display of his well-known oratorical 
powers. Brougham, in his “ Historical Sketches,” far under-estimates these 
powers, the fear of which sometimes made him dumb when he had resolved 
to speak, as Canning sometimes refrained from exposing himself to a debate 
to end with his rival’s speech ; and Canning was more just as well as terse 
when, on hearing that Brougham was dangerously ill, he exclaimed, “ Poor 
fellow, I am very sorry to hear it,””—(after a pause) —“ if he should be taken 
from the House of Commons, there will be no one left to pound and mash.” 
And a dangerous pounder and masher, as we on no mean testimony can 
testify, he was considered to be, yet this was quite consistent with the good 
opinion he entertained for his opponent’s Demosthenic talent. 

Canning exulted on the assumption of rule by Buonaparte in 1799. It 
was the extinction of Jacobinism, and the most demolishing answer that 
could be given to the advocates and clamourers for the “ new opinions.” 
For as he ever maintained the combat against despotic pretensions, so did 
he oppose to the uttermost the encroachments of democratic “ progress,” 
though not yet a cant phrase for revolution. He neither flattered tyrant 
nor mob, nor holy alliance, nor popular delusion—he loved his country and 
his country’s constitution, and he bravely refused to lower her honour and 
dignity to foreign subserviency, or risk her internal prosperity and greatness 
by experimenting in concession to ignorance and faction. Even on collateral 
questions of less consequence it is beautiful to observe his unquenchable 
nationality and tenacity of purpose. In 1800, for excellent reasons as- 
signed, he insisted on replying to a Buonapartean overture in the English 
language, (not, as heretofore, with a single exception, in the accustomed 
French,) and to the day of his death retained the opinion that it was both 
right and fitting to employ our own language in State Papers issued by the 
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Government. “ Forms (he writes to his friend Lord Boringdon) have 
their origin in right, practice in convenience ; forms are the observances 
due to others in return for their observances paid to you, which cannot be 
infringed without giving just cause of offence ; practice is the course which 
convenience (generally our own convenience) has originally dictated to us, 
and which, whenever that convenience ceases, we may discontinue without 
asking anybody’s leave. Nothing can be more evident than that the 
French never could of right claim that any other nation should use their 
language, and they, therefore, have no sort of pretence to be offended if the 
use of it is at any moment discontinued. The French have no reprisals to 
make. They already do their worst by writing in their own tongue, and 
they can do no more. (They may make this worse still worse, by vitiating 
their language by revolutionary phrases, but that is their own business, and 
does not enter into the argument.) It is certainly our business to under- 
stand, or get construed to us, whatever they send us in French; and so on, 
vice versa, is their duty with regard to us.” It may be observed that 
Canning’s sensitiveness on this occasion was stirred by the error of 
Buonaparte writing a letter direct to the King as a fellow sovereign, for- 
getful of, or disregarding, the great fact that a constitutional monarch can 
only be addressed on national affairs through the medium of his ministers. 

In pursuing our notice of Mr. Stapleton’s work, and offering such re- 
marks as occur to us upon it, we conceive it will be our best plan to follow 
his example, and arrange and classify the subjects in separate divisions, 
paying the largest share of attention to those whose bearings are most 
applicable as lessons or examples to our own troubled times. For after all, 
it would almost seem as if events ran in cycles, and, as the wheel goes 
round, succeeding generations renewing the conditions and repeating the 
eventualities of generations that have gone before, can never display a 
greater wisdom than in carefully looking at the lights that have illuminated 
ancestral systems, and led to the results which have shaped the destinies 
of the world. Experientia docet. 

Forrren Retations. We have already partially indicated Mr. Can- 
ning’s thoroughly British feelings and inflexible firmness in acting upon 
them in his most important official capacity, as the director of our foreign 
affairs. Upon portions of the treaty of Vienna he had ever looked with 
dislike, but once established as international law, he believed himself bound 
to observe its provisions. But he held that the alliance to maintain the 
European balance of nations by proscribing wars of conquest or intrigues 
for superior advantages (first mouthed to be last swallowed) did not permit 
a latitudinarian construction and authorize interference in the internal con- 
cerns of any country or people. At the Vienna Congress the two partitions 
of Poland were for the first time acknowledged as valid acts by the signa- 
ture of British statesmen, and that iniquity accepted as wn fait accompli. 
Herein a great principle was compromised for expediency—a sacrifice 
which Canning never could sanction, and hence, among other causes, the 
politicians who were parties to and approvers of the treaty, and who were 
eight years afterwards his colleagues in the Government, were constantly 
opposed to his liberal and anti-despotic measures in all our foreign com- 
plications. On this particular point, on the authority of Mr. Planta, his 
successor, the author relates an anecdote of Mr. Under-Secretary Cook 
(laudably mentioned in our review of Lord Malmesbury’s Correspondence), 
which does so much honour to him, that we deem it a duty to record it. 
He “ endeavoured in vain to rouse his chief (Lord Castlereagh) to an un- 
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compromising condemnation of the two partitions. He urged him to fling 
the treaties on the table of Congress, and to declare that nothing should 
induce Great Britain to acknowledge the validity of those acts. He urged 
in vain; but he set the seal on the sincerity of his own opinions by resign- 
ing at once his post of Under-Secretary of State!” Mr. Cook was one of 
the most efficient instruments in carrying the Irish Union. 

In 1822, as we have noticed, Mr. Canning succeeded Lord Castlereagh 
as Foreign Secretary ; but times were much altered in ten years, since he 
aspired to higher powers in 1812. In a letter to Sir Charles Bagot 
(Ambassador at St. Petersburgh) he describes his office as affording 
“‘a very different sort of world to bustle in,’”’ and confesses, (between the 
ages of forty-two and fifty-two there is, in men of laborious lives, a strain of 
mental faculties, an incline on the downward line,) ‘‘ For fame, it is as a 
squeezed orange ; but for public good there is something to do, and I will 
try, but it must be cautiously, to do it. You know my politics well 
enough to know what I mean, when I say that for Hwrope I shall be 
desirous now and then to read England.” In this brief and not very 
enigmatical sentence was condensed the whole mystery of his system. He 
would, as we shall presently see, have England a first-rate independent 
power, and not in the fifth place at the tail of the European combination of 
despotic sovereigns. And he knew the persons abroad and at home, and 
the difficulties he had to contend against. 

The Congress at Verona “split the one and indivisible alliance (as he 
two months later again wrote to Bagot) into three distinct parts, as dis- 
tinct as the Constitutions of England, France, and Muscovy.’ The three 
absolute Crowns insist on interfering in the Spanish revolution, and— 


“ France, in the meantime, though indebted to us, and professing to feel herself so 
for our good offices with Spain for the preservation of the peace, is (like Polly in the 
music) ‘as jealous as a cat’ of our doings and supposed intentions in the West Indies. 
With all my heart. Villéle is a minister of thirty years ago, no revolutionary scoundrel, 
but constitutionally hating England, as Choiseul and Vergennes used to hate us; and 
so things are getting back to a wholesome state again. Every nation for itself, and 
God for us all. Only bid your Emperor (of Russia) be quiet, for the time for Areo- 
pagus and the like of that is gone by.” 


The sagacity embodied in the playful and commonplace language em- 
ployed by Canning in very many of his most important letters and de- 
spatches, is a striking feature throughout this volume. There are no long 
words, no grandiloquence, but the most familiar and unmistakeable mean- 
ing. The oracles are indeed delivered in the plainest and most compre- 
hensible sense of the English vulgar tongue. France marched an army 
into Spain, and our minister never ceased to appeal till it was withdrawn. 
It violated his interpretation of the Treaty of Vienna, as giving us a right 
to make the aggression of State against State a casus faderis, so to preserve 
the territorial balance of Europe; and his sequent argument is so apposite 
to the late war in Italy, and to the considerations which (if the Vienna 
Congress and its acts are not to be dismissed as an unsubstantial vision) 
must modify, if they do not prescribe, the terms of the final settlement of 
the blood-stained quarrel, that we will quote it as a memorable regulator 
for the right understanding of the questions at issue. We speak as if there 
were no concealed ulterior objects, and the pretexts for this most unneces- 
sary war had been founded in realities, and proclaimed with the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, which it would nevertheless require 
uncommon and unbounded faith to believe. But to our great authority:— 

Gent. Mae. Vox. CCVIL. F 
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“ We abstained from taking any part in the war between France and Spain, because 
we were under no obligation to take any; and because, where no obligation exists, a 
Government is free without dishonour to consult the interest of the nation which it 
governs. But if France attempts conquest, interest and obligation point the same 
way; and the obligation in that case is confessedly common to us and to our allies. 

“This is the plain state of the matter under our treaties and engagements: and no 
good can arise from attempting to perplex the plain letter of those instruments with 
constructions foreign to their meaning. But Prince Metternich appeals to our feelings, 
and warns us that we are losing the influence which we formerly possessed in Europe ; 
and that, unless we mend our manners, it must be the business of every State on the 
Continent to guard itself against the mischief which our speeches in Parliament (with 
the exception of the Duke of Buckingham’s) are creating. 

“Now as to our influence upon the Continent, if such a war as we sustained for 
(with a single intermission) a quarter of a century, in behalf of all Europe, and by 
turns against all Europe in its own behalf, has not taught all Europe where they are 
to look for protection against overgrown and overbearing power, I am sure no part 
that we could take in a Congress, upon an insurrection of Carbonari at Naples, or of 
Freemasons at Madrid, would acquire for us the confidence which such a war had 
failed to command. Let the occasion come, and Prince Metternich shall see! But it 
is not by perpetually creating occasions, it is not by incessant meddling with petty 
interests and domestic squabbles in other countries, that the influence of Great Britain 
is to be maintained. On the contrary, it is more likely to be frittered away by such 
restless exertion; and to be found exhausted, or disabled from acting, when real occa- 
sion may arise. Besides, what is the influence which we have had in the counsels of 
the Alliance, and which Prince Metternich exhorts us to ‘be so careful not to throw 
away? We protested at Laybach; we remonstrated at Verona. Our protest was 
treated as waste paper; our remonstrances mingled with the air. Pretty influence! 
and much worth preserving! No—our influence, if it is to be maintained abroad, 
must be secure in the sources of our strength at home: and the sources of that 
strength are in the sympathy between the people and the Government; in the union 
of the public sentiment with the public counsels; in the reciprocal confidence and 
co-operation of the House of Commons and the Crown. ... . 

“What measures the Austrian minister may have in contemplation, or may think 
necessary, for guarding against the infection of our doctrines or our example, I know 
not. Neither do I presume to suggest what measures may be best adapted to the 
support of absolute monarchy in that part of Europe in which it continues to flourish. 
I have no objection to its continuing to flourish where it is the growth of the soil, 
and where it contributes to the happiness, or to the tranquillity (which, after all, és the 
happiness) of a people. I would not less readily declare against any attempt to invade 
the Austrian dominions, for the purpose of overthrowing the Austrian Monarchy, than 
I did against the invasion of Spain for the purpose of abolishing the Spanish Consti- 
tution. But I do not think it very unadvisable to force into conflict (as Prince 
Metternich appears resolved to do) the abstract principles of Monarchy and Demo- 
cracy; and I do think (with that resolution) he could not have fought the battle 
of the monarchical principle to more disadvantage than in the person of Ferdinand VII. 
But that is Ais affair, not ours; and how he could ever expect to make it ours, I am at 
a loss to imagine. Our business is to preserve, so far as may be, the peace of the 
world, and therewith the independence of the several nations which compose it. 
Prince Metternich seems to think that there is no security for peace between nations, 
unless every nation is at peace within itself, and that pure monarchy is the charm on 
which such internal tranquillity depends. We think that the harmony of the political 
world is no more destroyed by the variety of civil institutions, in different states, than 
that of the physical world by the different magnitudes of the bodies which constitute 
the system; ‘there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the stars,’ and so 
forth: but Prince Metternich seems to be of opinion that all should be alike; he is 
even for trying his hand upon #s—to make our glory as like to that of the sun and 
moon of the Continent as possible; but he had better leave us quiet in our own sphere, 
or we shall make most unharmonious music. The Austrian Minister prides himself, 
you say, upon being the champion and protector of ancient institutions, and the sworn 
irreconcileable enemy of revolution, I flatter myself that I am no more a lover of 
revolution than Prince Metternich. I have certainly passed near thirty years in 
fighting for old institutions in that House of Commons which Prince Metternich views 
with so much jealousy, but in which and dy which, after all, revolution has been 
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arrested, and what remains of old institutions has been saved. But I cannot shut my 
eyes to the real state of things. I cannot forget, nor should Prince Metternich, that 
in resisting the French Revolution in all its stages, from the Convention to Buona- 
parte, we resisted the spirit of change to be sure, but we resisted also the spirit of 
foreign domination. So long as these two spirits were leagued, the resistance to one 
animated that to the other. But separate them, or (still more) array them against 
each other, and the most strenuous and most consistent anti-revolutionist may well 
hesitate which part to.choose. But has Prince Metternich, have the. Allies, never 
compromised with the Revolution? What! was not Fouché’s Ministry the first-fruits 
of their occupation of Paris? Personally, I have no share in that transaction; and I 
certainly am not presumptuous enough to form a judgment upon a point decided 
under such trying cireumstances, by persons so much more competent’ than myself. 
But the admission of Fouché was clearly destructive of the moral with which the 
great tragedy of the Revolution ought to have closed. After that admission, it is in 
vain to deny that you have compromised with revolution; and it is vain, and it is not 
just after that compromise, to draw the line of demarcation between +i: opposite 
classes of politicians so precisely and so broadly as Prince Metternich is disposed to 
draw it. Even if I would have preferred-another ten years. of war to ending it with 
a compromise, yet the fact being that it was so ended, with my consent, I surely am 
not at liberty now to proscribe and persecute all who maintain the opinions with.which 
that compromise was made. I may-not like things as they are (in this respect) much 
more than Prince Metternich, but they are so; I find them so; and I must deal with 
them as they are. 

“This is my answer to what Prince Metternich has said of the tendency of our 
present politics to encourage the spirit of revolution. It is no¢ the fault of owr. politics. 
It is not the fault of present politics. It is the fault (if it be a fault) of the politics 
which prevailed at the conclusion of the war. 

“T daresay. there were good reasons for the compromise at the time: but it was 
one.”—(pp. 376—382.) 

Long as this extract is, we regret that we cannot make it longer, for the 
whole is so clear an exposition of what our government truly is, what the 
interests of the empire truly are, and what course ought to be pursued 
under circumstances differing only in degree and change of actors, that it 
forms a political vade mecum of incalculable value. ; 

In 1825 the intrigues of Metternich, who even visited England to see the 
King, and enforce the persuasions of his great emissary, Madame de * * * 
[Lieven], backed by the rigid adherence of the Duke of Wellington and 
other members of the Cabinet to the policy embraced at Vienna and in the 
treaties of 1814, 715, and ’18, brought the grand decision. as to what ought 
to be our national course to an issue. ‘Phe King was deeply influenced, 
and he demanded of his confidential servants an answer individually, seria- 
tim, to the problems he laid before them for their deliberation. But they 
declined this method, and. submitted their reply as a body, generally and 
collectively, thus defeating the blow aimed chiefly, if not entirely, at Mr. 
Canning, the Foreign Secretary. The King received the answer with 
a rather unsatisfied complacency, and Mr. Canning thought it incumbent 
upon himself to send in a special rejoinder, in which he re-states the Greek 
question in all its progress and bearings, and still more emphatically the 
measure of acknowledging the South American provinces, which had led to 
all the ferment and confusion of the immediate discussion, and was calcu- 
lated to break up the administration of which he was so eminent and 
efficient a member. We are sorry we cannot find room for the details of 
this very interesting political period, but can only add that his Majesty’s 
rejoinder to the letter (now lost) was decidedly conciliatory, desiring that 
the matter might be dropped. Of Metternich’s share in the plot Canning 
writes, about two months after, to Lord Granville at Paris :— 


“You ask me what you shall say to Metternich [then expected at Paris]; for the 
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first place, you shall hear what I think him—that he is the greatest r and |—— 
[we suppose we may fill up rascal and liar without derogating from the writer’s plain 
dealing] on the continent, perhaps in the civilized world. ... I should be glad that he 
should know that I #now him, and am aware how much I am indebted to him for his 
good intentions, but that I am nevertheless disposed to be on good terms with him, 
and to act for the best with him on the points on which we agree.” 


But the grand combined move of Russia, Austria, and Prussia in resist- 
ance to the intention of the British Government to recognise the independ- 
ence of Mexico, came off in force, and Canning’s description of it is so 
happily characteristic, that we cannot resist the pleasure of copying his 
letter to Lord Granville on the subject :— 


« (Private.) 
“My DEAR GRANVILLE, “Foreign Office, March 4, 1825. 


** You will have seen that cold and fever did not save me from gout, and that gout 
did not prevent me from speaking upon the Catholic question. 

“T am sure that I judged right in the last point. ‘The aggravation of illness which 
the exertion occasioned is gone off. -Gout is gradually yielding, and I now look 
forward to the prospect of a tolerably quiet life till after Easter. 

“The month that has elapsed since the meeting of Parliament is altogether one of 
the most important that I remember. I am not dissatisfied with its results. 

“Tam hard at work upon Stuart’s instructions for Brazil. I hope to get him off, 
and Lamb too, in the course of next week. 

“ The last three mornings have been occupied partly in receiving the three successive 
communications of Count Lieven, Prince Esterhazy, and Baron Maltzahn, of the high 
and mighty displeasure of their Courts with respect to Spanish America. Lieven led 
the way on Wednesday. He began to open a long despatch, evidently with the in- 
tention of reading it tome. I stopped in limine, desiring to know if he was autho- 
rized to give a copy of it. He said no; upon which I declined hearing it, unless he 
could give me his word that no copy would be sent, to any other Court. He said he 
could not undertake to say that it would not be sent to other Russian missions, but 
that he had no notion that @ copy of it would be given to the Courts at which they 
were severally accredited. I answered that I was determined either to have a copy of 
a despatch which might be quoted to foreign Courts (as former despatches had been), 
as having been communicated to me, and remaining unanswered, or to be able to say 
that no despatch had been communicated to me at all. It was utterly impossible for 
me, I said, to charge my memory with the expressions of a long despatch once read 
over to me, or to be able to judge on one such hearing whether it did or did not contain 
expressions which I ought not to pass over without remark. Yet by the process now 
proposed I was responsible to the King and to my colleagues, and ultimately perhaps 
to Parliament, for the contents of a paper which might be of the most essentially im- 
portant character; and of which the text might be quoted hereafter by third parties, 
as bearing a meaning which I did not on the instant attribute to it, and yet which 
upon bare recollection I could not controvert. ‘Lieven was confounded. He asked me 
what he was to do? I said, what he pleased, but I took the exception now before I 
heard a word of his despatch, because I would not have it thought that the contents 
of the despatch, whatever they might be, had anything to do with that exception. I 
must, however, own that I was led to make it now, the rather because I had learnt 
from St. Petersburgh that he, Count Lieven, had been instructed not to give me a 
copy of the despatch on Turkey and Greece, which instruction his own good sense had 
led him to disobey; that in that instance it was absolutely preposterous to refuse a 
copy, that the despatch professed to be a narrative—of which dates and facts were the 
elements; and that to have read such a statement to me, and then circulated it 
throughout Europe as what had been communicated to me, and acquiesced in by my 
silence, would have been an unfairness such as it was as well to let him know, once for 
all, I was determined to resist. 

“ Might he state to me verbally what he was ordered to state, without reference to 
his despatch ? Undoubtedly, I was prepared to hear anything that he had to say 
to me. I must afterwards take my own way of verifying the exactness of my 
recollection. 
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“He then proceeded to pronounce a discourse—no matter for the substance at 
present—after which he left me. ry 

“T instantly wrote down the substance of what I understood him to have said to 
me, and sent him my memorandum, with a letter requesting him to correct any in- 
accuracies. The result is, that I have a document in spite of all their contrivance. 

“Yesterday the same scene with Esterhazy, who had not seen Lieven in the 
interval, and therefore came unprepared. 

“He too made me a speech, and to him I immediately sent a memorandum of what 
I understood him to have said; I have not yet received his answer. 

“To-day Maltzahn came, evidently prepared; for he produced no paper, but set off 
at score. This rather provoked me (for he is the worst of all), but I was even with 
him. For whereas with the others I merely listened and put in no word of my own, 
I thought it a good opportunity to pay off my reserve upon Maltzahn ; and accordingly 
said to him a few as disagreeable things as I could upon the principle of legitimacy as 
exemplified in the readiness of the Allies to have made peace with Buonaparte (in 
1814), and failing Buonaparte, to have put some other than Louis XVIII. upon the 
throne; and also in the general recognition of Bernadotte, while the lawful King of 
Sweden is wandering in exile and begging through Europe. I asked him how he 
reconciled these things with the high principles which he was ordered to proclaim 
about the rights of Spain to her Spanish Americas? He had nothing to answer. I 
have sent Aim a memorandum too, in which my part of the dialogue is inserted. 

“Of course I have not yet his answer. He left me only two hours ago. 

“T think I shall teach the Holy Alliance not to try the trick of these simultaneous 
sermons again.—Ever yours, ~C. 

“P.S.—I ought to say that of the three sermons, the Russian is the most moderate, 
the Austrian the most stiff and severe (or, austere, I should rather say, the highest in 
principle), the Prussian the most impertinent, supposing always that they have been 
correctly reported to me. But neither goes farther than ‘regret and improbation,’ 
and neither talks of consequences. Russia professedly wishes to hear no more of 
the matter. 

“This you may tell Villéle.”—(pp. 428—431.) 


Wisdom and fun, penetration and countermine, far-sighted policy and 
ingenious promptitude, so simply to defeat so subtle a conspiracy against 
it, could hardly be paralleled in the annals of diplomacy; and well might 
the minister afterwards exult :— 


“Does Prince Metternich suppose it possible that we can allow the Allies to say to 
every Court in Europe, ‘See what a snubbing we gave to the British government,’ 
without taking care to reduce that snubbing to its just value?” 


A “most secret memorandum’ of April 27, 1825, relates the particulars 
of a visit to Gloucester Lodge, where Canning was confined by illness, of 
Sir W. Knighton, evidently on the part of the King. One part of it, after 
stating that Metternich was now convinced that Canning was too strong 
for him, goes on to record— 


“Sir W. K. said that he failed not to mention his own impressions to the king, and 
that he had never in his life seen the king so tranquil and comfortable as he appeared 
at the present moment. I (Canning) said it was my object to make his Majesty com- 
fortable and happy, by placing him at the head of Europe, instead of being reckoned 
fifth in a great confederacy. That the circumstances which gave rise to that con- 
federacy, and justified and held it together, were gone by, and that the King of Eng- 
land could not have hung upon it longer without losing all importance even in the eyes 
of the other members of it, and without incurring the odium of all other nations; nay, 
that his share of odium would be greater than that of the four Continental sovereigns, 
because they, being more or less arbitrary, might be considered as labouring in their 
vocation, but that the continuance of England as a subordinate part of such a league 
would be depriving them of their natural protection, and would be resented ac- 
cordingly.” 


Well might England stand, then, now, and for ever, on grounds like these, 
for they are at once just and dignified, national and cosmopolitan, Let us 
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never depart from them! But with this we must conclude our chapter on 
Foreign Relations, reluctantly leaving much of importance altogether un- 
touched, and proceed even more briefly with some of the other subjects. 
And first of the Kine, (though the jest-book says the king is no subject,) of 
whom the account by Sir W. Knighton is rather striking. Sir William 
stated that the King was now convinced “ the fear of England was a pre- 
dominant feeling with the Continental Governments ;” on which Canning 
commented that he hoped so, for that was the state to which he had wished 
to bring things,” and trusted that his Majesty must feel better pleased, 
upon reflection, to be the object of such fear, than of cajolery and con- 
tempt. It appeared that the King had been found most accessible to foreign 
opinions from liking the society of the Russian and Austrian Embassies 
better than any other at his Cottage parties, being “ somewhat at a loss to 
make up a society for himself.” Alas, who would be a king, that could be a 
private gentleman! Knighton was not only Keeper of the Privy Purse, but 
always intimately about the royal person ; where he complained that his life 
was made “ very weary” by the persecution he endured from outside pres- 
sure of every kind to obtain his good offices where he had nothing to do 
with politics. Alas, who would be a royal favourite, who could be an in- 
dependent man! Yet— 


“ His Majesty was used to him and his help; and such was the growing disposition 
to indolence in his Majesty, that if he were away, business would get on very ill... 
that it was a most painful part of his duty to press business upon his Majesty, when it 
was absolutely necessary to be done . . . and that his doing so sometimes pro- 
duced unpleasant scenes . . . I believe (said Sir Wm. K.) he has as great an 
esteem and affection for me as anybody living; but he is uncertain, the creature of im- 
pulse . . . when he has got a particular notion into his head, there is no eradicat- 
ing it; and I have known him talk himself, when agitated and perfectly fasting, into 
as complete a state of intoxication, as if he had been dining and drinking largely.” 


Sir William’s object in visiting Gloucester Lodge does not distinctly 
appear, but its revelations are, at any rate, extremely curious, as affecting 
rulers and court circles, and intriguing politicians, and, to use a Canningian 
phrase, a bad lot of other sorts of people. Before the close of the year the 
King did ample justice to the just views, patriotism, and devotedness of Mr. 
Canning, and the instances in which he openly manifested this feeling were 
frequent and remarkable. They prepared the Secretary for the higher 
honour that awaited him—an honour never attained by more noble conduct. 
For truly did he assert, early in his splendid career (1801), “I must act as 
I think right, my road must be through character to power: that I may 
take this road and miss the end, is very possible; nay, that by acting as I 
think right, I may not, as surely as I expect it, get even to my second 
stage—character—is very possible also; but that I cannot help. I will 
try no other course !”” 

Rrrorm.—From royalty we change the venue to Reform. Coming to 
the Age of Reason, when the French doctrine of the Rights of Man was 
bearing its most appalling fruits, George Canning bravely and resolutely 
opposed his talents and eloquence to the “ spread of the new opinions” and 
all the effects of fierce democracy. He caused conservative principles to 
triumph in Liverpool, and from the tribune of her elections his persuasive 
voice rang with extraordinary effect throughout the boundaries of the land. 
Tlis speeches in Parliament were no less effective, and if ultra disciples of 
the revolutionary class did often revile him, his all but universal popularity 
gave the best answer to his assailants, and shewed that honest convictions 
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were honoured even by the million who had been taught to entertain more 
democratic views. In combating what he believed to emanate from igno- 
rance, prejudice, and demagogue deluding, he shrank not from declaring 
that— 


“The Reformers are wise in their generation. They know well enough, and have 
read plainly enough in our own history, that the prerogatives of the Crown and the pri- 
vileges of the peeragewould be but as dust in the balance against a preponderating demo- 
cracy. They mean democracy and nothing else, and give them but a House of Com- 
mons constructed on their own principles, the peerage and the throne may exist for a 
day, but may be swept from the face of the earth by the first angry vote of such a 
House of Commons. It is, therefore, utterly unnecessary for the reformers to declare 
hostility to the Crown; it is, therefore, utterly superfluous for them to make war 
against the peerage ; they know that, let but their principles have full play, the Crown 
and the peerage would be to the Constitution which they assail but as the baggage to the 
army, and the destruction of them but as the gleanings of the battle. They know that 
the battle is with the House of Commons as at present constituted, and that that once 
overthrown, and another popular assembly constituted on their principles, as the crea- 
ture and depository of the people’s power, and the unreasoning instrument of the people’s 
will, there would not only be no chance, but there would be no pretence, for the exist- 
ence of any other branch of the Constitution. . . . They look far short of the 
ultimate effect of the doctrines of the present day [how far short of the doctrines now 
promulgated] who do not see that their tendency is not to make a House of Commons 
such as, in theory, it has always been defined, a third branch of the legislature [for the 
purpose of controlling, and not administering the government], but to absorb the legis- 
lative and executive powers into one; to create an immediate delegation of the whole 
authority of the people, to which, practically, nothing could, nothing ought to, stand 
in opposition.” 


We will not, however, extend this division of our theme any further, for 
the subject is worn to shreds and tatters, and we shall only add Canning’s 
dictum that the approaching great struggle between property and popula- 
tion was only “ to be averted by the mildest and most liberal legislation.” 

THe Stave Trabe is connected by opposition with the question of free- 
dom, and we pause to quote Canning’s amusing touch on that subject as 
expressed in a letter to Lord Granville, January 1826. 


“ (Private.) 
“ My DEAR GRANVILLE, “Foreign Office, Jan. 17, 1826. 

“T have no despatches to send to you to-day—at least, I do not recollect anything 
that requires one, and Planta, who is my index, is ill in bed. 

“ It occurs to me, however, that I never answered half enough the impudent request 
of the Pope for protection of his subjects against the Barbaresques. 

“T answer it thus, and some day I will do so officially. 

“ Why does not the Pope prohibit the African slave-trade? It is carried on wholly 
by Roman Catholic powers, and by those among them who acknowledge most sub- 
serviently the power and authority of the Court of Rome. 

“ Why, I say, does not he issue a bull against it? and so aid our negotiations for 
its abolition with Portugal and Brazil ? 

“Is it not an anti-Christian traffic? are not the Courts of Lisbon and Rio de 
Janeiro Courts in which the Pope has, or can have, what influence he pleases? If so, 
with what face does his Holiness propose to us to interfere with the Government of 
Algiers and Tripoli to save the few Italians whom they take occasionally for their 
necessary household occupations, while the Portuguese and Brazilians are taking 
annually thousands and thousands of the Southern Africans for the exhausting labours 
of the field and of the mine? ‘Tell my friend Macchi that so long as any power whom 
the Pope can control, and does not, sends a slave-ship to Southern Africa, I have not 
the audacity to propose to Northern Africa to abstain from cruising for Roman 
domestics. Indeed, I think them justified in doing so.—Ever affectionately yours, 

“GEORGE CANNING.” 


QuzEEN CaRoLInE.—The manly part which Mr. Canning took in this 
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unfortunate case is succinctly but clearly traced by Mr. Stapleton. When 
all hope of an amicable adjustment was over, Mr. Canning thought it his 
duty to seek an audience of the King. He candidly stated what he approved 
and disapproved, and then adverted to his former habits of intimacy with 
the Piincess, and the confidence which she reposed in him on many occa- 
sions, by unreserved communications on the subject of her own affairs, and 
stated that it was impossible for him to take any part in criminatory pro- 
ceedings against a person towards whom he stood in so confidential a rela- 
tion. As a mediator, he would exert his best endeavours, but he could not 
be her accuser. After a conversation of a full hour of cordiality and good- 
humour, they shook hands at parting, and the King, intimating his impres- 
sion that Canning had not told all his reasons, assured him that he should 
uniformly declare that he had acted in the most manly, and honourable, 
and gentlemanlike manner. Next day he refused his resignation of office, 
and insisted on the minister remaining and following his own course. As 
the dangerous trial went on, Canning writes from the Continent (whither 
he had gone out of the way), “ In short, turn which way you will, I see no 
light, and I do verily believe that there never fell upon a country an evil 
so gratuitously mischievous and so entirely without compensation.” He 
earnestly advised Lord Liverpool to give up the bill iz to¢o, but to do it him- 
self, resting on his spotless character, and not by proxy-contrivance, for the 
coronation is in prospect, and no peer will be admitted to be independent 
who is not already a Duke, a Lord-lieutenant, and a Garter. The crisis is 
too big for such tactics, and nothing but plain management, or rather 
absence of all management, will suit it. Some curious comments on two 
peers suggested for the job are appended to the marvellously clear-sighted 
advice ; but the affair was destined to take its course, with what disgrace 
to nearly all concerned in it, and imminent peril to the nation, need not 
here be recapitulated. Mr. Brougham he thought latterly hampered by 
his friends in opposition, though he had played a strange game in pretend- 
ing to prevent and then winking at the Queen’s return under the patronage 
of Alderman Wood. Only six months previously he, her law adviser, was 
“clear that her coming would be pregnant with every sort of mischief, (not 
to mention the infernal personal annoyance of having such a d—1 to plague 
me),” &c. And yet he made glorious use of her cause as an advocate, not 
believing in her innocence, as it was thought Denman did. But we gladly 
pass to other topics, only remarking on the harmony between the narrative 
of the author in respect to Mr. Canning’s position with the Queen, and the 
remarkable account of one of their meetings at Gloucester Lodge in the 
fourth volume of W. Jerdan’s Autobiography. Indeed, the whole-length 
painting of Mr. Canning from the pencil of Mr. Stapleton, and the smaller 
sketch of Mr. Jerdan, agree not only in every feature but in every line. 
We cannot but recognise the beauties of the original in the identity and 
depth of these impressions. 

In several places the inadequate share of government or official patronage 
enjoyed by Mr. Canning is pointed out, and a charming instance of his 
bonhommie is related (pp. 529, 530) in transmitting an application of 
Martin of Galway to Lord Eldon. We can add to these cases his own 
statement, “ that Lord Castlereagh had left memoranda of more promises, or 
encouragements to expect, on his book, than his successor could hope to 
fulfil in ten official years.” This was said good-humouredly, not invidiously ; 
but Canning himself was slow to promise, and explicit ia the reason why 
of denial. 
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When, near the end, on the death of his constant friend and colleague 
Lord Liverpool, he was called upon by his sovereign to form a Cabinet, 
the long-cherished objections to which we have referred on preceding occa- 
sions rose up in force against him. Lord Eldon, always his adversary, the 
Duke of Wellington, who looked to be chosen to perform the task, Mr. Peel, 
whose motives were buried in his own breast, and others, with or without 
cause, deserted the parvenu who had raised himself, in despite of every 
obstacle, to this supreme height. Without entering into the particulars of 
the negotiations, it will perhaps better answer the purpose of such a notice 
as this if we detach from the work a few individual traits which throw a 
light upon the relative bearings of the parties. 

The Duke of Wellington, as we have seen, always combated Mr. 
Canning’s foreign policy; he had been beaten, and did not like it. In 
July the Duke unexpectedly paid a visit to the King on the anniversary of 
his coronation, which the King immediately communicated to Mr. Canning, 
but no renewal of the office of Commander-in-chief ensued, his Grace remain- 
ing bitter as to the past and the present. Yet how zealously Canning, in 
union with the Marquis Wellesley, had trumpeted his glory (vote of thanks 
1813), and fought the battles at home for him when he advanced in his 
splendid march to triumph in the Peninsula; and the man he now tried to 
have rejected in the fulness of his heart many years after declared that 
“two years of office then was well worth ten years of life.” How sad and 
mortifying it is to think that a difference of opinion or a rivalry of ambi- 
tion should sever such friendship*as had existed between these two dis- 
tinguished men. But the truth must be allowed. The Duke of Wellington 
possessed every quality to make a great general—not a great stalesman— 
Canning every quality required to form the latte:. It would have been 
wiser and nobler in the Duke not to aspire to the lead in the Cabinet. 

With Mr. Peel the separation was still more painful. Canning esteemed 
and to Sir W. Knighton asserted him to be “certainly the most efficient 
Secretary of State for the Home Department that this country ever saw, 
and the most able and honest minister.” Mr. Canning implicitly deferred 
to the point of honour which forbade him to take office under a Premier 
from whom he differed on the Catholic question :— 


* Adieu, my dear Peel,’’ (he writes,) “ I will relieve you as soon as I can from the 
labours of your office, which is the one I find it the most difficult to fill,—no wonder 
after such a predecessor.” 


Warm and generous, without an envy or a suspicion, to this letter he 
received a most cautious answer :— 


“Tt remains unexplained,” observes Mr. S., “how Mr. Peel could have written this 
letter (as events proved, wanting in foresight,) and within two years from the date of 
it have been the minister to carry out, in their broadest extent, the principles which he 
then condemned,”— 


as supporting a cause he had uniformly and strenuously resisted. Nothing 
but loss of character and efficiency could be the consequence :— 


“ Mr. Peel’s subsequent conduct,” (resumes our author,) “was inexplicable. When 
it was known that Mr. Canning was dying, he never sent to inquire after him. He did 
not attend his funeral, nor did he subscribe to the monument of a man in eulogy of 
whom, on more than one occasion, he afterwards publicly spoke. Mr. Peel’s life 
is an enigma.” 


Illustrative of this lamentable fact, there is also a remarkable anecdote in 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCVII. Q 
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the Autobiography to which we have already alluded; it relates Mr. 
Canning’s astonishment at the course adopted first by Mr. Peel’s friend, 
and then by himself, in the House of Commons. 

Other personages are brought upon the tapis, the notices of whom are 
frequently entertaining, and some of them so characteristic, or (like certain 
public affairs) leading to such pertinent axiomatic maxims, that we fancy 
we cannot do aught more acceptable to the general reader than make a se- 
lection from them for common delectation. 

The Duke of York, by extraordinary personal energy and ability, de- 
spatched the expedition to Portugal within a week after the orders for 
fitting it out were transmitted to the Horse-Guards. His H.R.H. was 
Canning’s strenuous opponent on the Catholic question, yet this testimony 
is borne to his merits :—‘ The army owed much to H.R.H. His mode of 
action, in one respect, was remarkable. I heard H.R.H. say that he in- 
variably granted an interview to whomsoever asked one; and that he con- 
stantly saw private soldiers, and listened to what they had to say.” 

Sir John Moore, at his final interview with Lord Castlereagh on setting 
out for Spain, had taken his leave, and actually closed the door; he re- 
opened it and said, “ Remember, my lord, I protest against the expedi- 
tion, and foretel its failure.” When Lord Castlereagh mentioned this to the 
Cabinet, Mr. Canning could not help exclaiming, “ Good God! and do you 
really mean to say that you allowed a man entertaining such feelings with 
regard to the expedition to go and assume the command of it ?” 

In May, 1827, Mr. Brougham was Mr. Canning’s guest at dinner for the 

first time in his life, and Mr. Canning passing through the dining-room 
(the cloth being laid), and seeing for the centre the magnificent piece of 
plate presented by his Liverpool constituents (when he defeated Brougham), 
ordered it to be removed, lest by allowing it to remain it should appear 
to his intended guest to wear even the semblance of a triumph. How 
slight a trait marks the right-minded gentleman! 
_ The recent publication of the Correspondence of the first Duke of Buck- 
ingham is whimsically illustrated in these pages. They afford no very 
exalted opinion of his Grace, whom Canning facetiously styles the “ phat 
man,” or “ phat Duke.” When Canning’s destination was India, it seems, 
the Duke in his yacht at Portsmouth fancied the “ Jupiter,” of fifty guns, 
appointed to convey him, too deep in the water to be pleasant, and recom- 
mended to Lord Morley an application to the Admiralty for another ship, 
on which the cared-for Governor-General of India writes :— 


“My dear Morley,—I am much obliged for your report of the D. of B.’s caution 
respecting the ‘Jupiter.’ Could you have the experiment made without the D. of B. 
on board? as that might make a difference.” 


_ The Duke’s doings on the formation of Canning’s ministry are ludicrously 
ridiculed, but we have not space for the amusing accounts of the ‘ phat D.’ 
Some of the notices of Lord Westmorland are hardly less laughable. 
After the funeral of the Duke of York, where Canning caught his own 
death, and took special care to preserve Lord Eldon from cold and danger, 
the cabinet ministry dined at Canon Long’s. Lord W. was expected, but 
had not arrived; dinner was served, and the party sat down. Bets were 
jokingly offered that Lord W. was wandering about the cloisters; at any 
rate, that he had made, or would make, some mistake as to where he had 
to come. In the midst of the discussion Lord W. was heard at the door, 
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asking in a loud voice, “Is this Sir Oharles Long's?” Now, Sir Charles 
Long was Lord Farnborough, and the house was his brother’s. It was a 
Collar night, but Lord W. had left his (garter) collar behind him. 


“Pozzo (di Borgo),” writes Canning to Lord Granville, “told me a story one day 
which was new to me, and made a strong impression on me, but not so strong as that 
I retain the names of the parties. ‘Such a person,’ said one of the speakers in the 
dialogue, ‘was a great man; but how did he manage to do so many great things in his 
life?’ ‘By doing them (was the answer) l’wne apres l'autre !” 

“T hold the writing of a letter just as the post is going out to be a pernicious habit, 
and one that I, in common with all well-disposed persons, are bound to do all in my 
power to discourage.” — Canning in playful letter. 

“The happiness of constant occupation is infinite; the pleasanter, perhaps, to my 
feelings for its being more new to them than, perhaps, it ought to have been. In the 
intervals of business (he was Lord Granville’s under-secretary) there is not much 
variety of company to be found, it is true, but one sees a great deal of oneself—an 
intercourse which, in modesty, I ought to confess to be very dull, but which morality 
pronounces to be eminently improving.” —Jdem et ibidem, 

“T abhor menace till one means action.” —G. C. 


“The peerage as a reward is quite a different thing from the peerage as a stipu- 
lation.” —Jd. 

“ South America, and quite new to us. Had any of the colonies consented to receive 
at their head ‘a crowned Bourbon,’ a suggestion to which Mr. Canning was favourable, 
there is no reason why Mexico, or Columbia, or Peru might not, at this day, have been 
as prosperous as Brazil. A king of a royal stock has a power to make others bow to 
him, which usurpers, however able and powerful, can rarely permanently command.” 

“You will perceive that F. is cantankerous. I told you, I think, sometime ago, that 
he was also tricky. No man has a right to be both. In trickery, nothing so much 
becomes a man as humility. Straightforwardness is the only excuse for cantanker.”— 
Canning to Sir C. Bagot. 

“ Sur tout, point de zéle is a point of old Talleyrand’s, still more applicable to —— 
than Charles Jean’s complaint of Pozzo’s ‘trop @habilité?”—The same to Lord 
Granville. 


But why multiply these gems, which so plentifully embellish the corre- 
spondence of George Canning, whose politics in sport were statesmanship 
in earnest. They sparkle to the very conclusion, and ‘bring us to the pre- 
mature death of this illustrious man. We have not heart to write about 
it. Never did England sustain a more severe loss; never departed a 
minister more universally loved and sincerely lamented. Mr. Stapleton’s 
affection, displayed in this grateful memorial, is the type of a feeling’en- 
hanced by close intimacy and confidence, but largely shared by every 
human being who had the felicity to know and be known to the Right 
Honourable George Canning ! 





REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY *. 


An Austrian emperor, who was more renowned for his firm attachment 
to “things as they are” than for his extended acquaintance with philo- 
sophy, is said to have been mightily disturbed by the statement once in- 
cautiously made before him, that the discoveries of Sir Humphry Davy 
had brought about “a revolution in science.” If any of his class were 
still to be found, they probably would look rather suspiciously on a book 
now before us, and would by no means be brought to agree with its author, 
that ‘‘ the sense in which he uses the term ‘ Revolution’ scarcely needs ex- 
planation.” As a concession to such weakness an explanation is given, 
which we shall arrive at presently. , 

It really seems a most remarkable matter that the history of England, 

after all the labour of hundreds of authors, should be so ill understood as 
everybody allows that it is, but we learn from Dr. Vaughan’s preface, that 
the cause lies in the unskilful treatment of the subject by all former writers. 
His work, drawn up on altogether a different plan, 
* While not described as a History of England, is designed to serve the purpose for 
which all such histories have been professedly written. English history embraces 
much in common with the history of Europe, together with much that has been cha- 
racteristic of itself; and it is reasonable that Englishmen should be more interested in 
what has been special in their country, than in details which might have had their 
place in the history of any one among a large family of states. The question to which 
this work is designed to present an answer is—What is it that has made England to 
be England? My object is to conduct the reader to satisfactory conclusions in relation 
to this question, by a road much more direct and simple than is compatible with the 
laws to which the historian usually conforms himself when writing the general history 
of a nation. Our busy age needs some assistance of this nature.”—(Pref., pp. iii. iv.) 

We own that we are but half convinced of the advisability of this short 
cut to knowledge, but we know the plea is a popular one, and we have the 
author’s own assurance that he has brought “ a fair measure of independent 
research and of independent thought to his task.” If the result of this 
should be satisfactory, ‘‘a heavy blow and great discouragement” will have 
been dealt to the regular writers of history—chroniclers and annalists, 
“« philosophic historians” and historical romancists all will be left in the 
background, and a “revolution” in historical literature will have been 
accomplished. 

It is by no means clear to us, however, that Dr. Vaughan’s work will 
supersede all others; indeed we think, on the contrary, that its main use 
will be as a kind of critique on, or supplement to, the established historians, 
which is only to be appreciated by those who have already gone through 
a course of historical literature. How this will save the precious time of 
“our busy age”—too precious to be thrown away on the history of our 
country—our readers may judge for themselves. 

The volume is divided into five books, which treat of “ Celts and Ro- 
mans,” “Saxons and Danes,” “Normans and English,” “ English and 
Normans,” and “ Lancaster and York,” and each book is subdivided into 
chapters, which treat of the Industrial, Intellectual, Political, and Religious 
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Life of England at the period of each Revolution of Race or Revolution by 
the Sword. 

The explanation of “ Revolution” is thus given by Dr. Vaughan :— 

“The sense in which I use the term ‘ Revolution’ scarcely needs explanation. The 
word is meant to comprehend the great phases of change in our history, due place being 
assigned to the great cause in regard to each of them. Down to the close of the four- 
teenth century, change among us comes mainly from the conflicts of race. Under the 
Tudors, the great principle of revolution is religion; under the Stuarts, that principle 
gives place considerably to the principles of government. The first question to be 
settled was the question of race; the next concerned the national faith; and the next, 
the future of the English Constitution. Many causes contributed to the strength of 
these leading causes of action, but through their respective ‘periods these are felt to be 
leading causes, and the effects which flow from them are all more or less impressed by 
them. In the progress of Great Britain since 1688, no single cause has acquired the 
prominence of the causes above-mentioned.”—( Preface, pp. iv. v.) 


Having thus attained to a clear understanding of the object of the work, 
we may proceed with an examination of its contents—that is, of its author’s 
views On various matters from the time of the Phcenicians to the days of 
Henry VII., and which take a wider scope than most histories. Druidism 
and the fine arts, agriculture, navigation and trade, music and poetry, 
from the Welsh bards to Chaucer and Occleve and Lydgate, speculations 
on free trade and on papal corruptions, the civil and the canon law, Arab 
and romance literature, and many other subjects, pass under review, not 
precisely in the sequence that we should have chosen, but, as Dr. Vaughan 
remarks, “ no two writers would be agreed as to the best method of deal- 
ing with his theme,”’ and he has a perfect right to throw himself, as he 
does, on the candour of the reader. 

It is to be regretted that we have but an instalment of the book, as many 
most important matters are yet to be discussed, and we would gladly learn 
the views taken of them, in the hope of finding some in which we can 
more cordially agree than we can with parts of the present volume. 

After a somewhat rhetorical passage concerning ‘‘ the greensward of 
Dover Cliff,’’ we have, as introductory to the history of Britain, a descrip- 
tion of Pheenicia, and the testimony of Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, &c., &c., 
as to the state of our island at or about the time of Ceesar’s invasion. That 
invasion is described more at length than is ordinarily done, and we are 
glad to see Dr. Vaughan come forward with good reasons for esteeming 
the Britons to have been far less barbarous than they are usually said to 
have been ; neither does he forget to take Lord Macaulay to task for his 
contemptuous view of both Britons and Saxons, and his over-estimation of 
the Normans. Heartily agreeing with our author in this, we have plea- 
sure in reproducing some of the passages :— 

“The accounts which ancient writers have given of the ancient war-chariot, shew 
that the useful arts must have been in an advanced state in Britain before the first 
Roman invasion. All these writers concur in praising the skill, and even the elegance, 
displayed in the construction and management of these machines. It is clear, from 
what we know of the war-chariot, that there must have been Britons at that time who 
were good smiths, carpenters, and wheelwrights. Such men would be capable of 
building houses, and of producing furniture, after a manner unknown among nations 
in the lower state of barbarism. The scythes fastened to the axle of the chariot, and 
the weapons used by the warrior, bespeak considerable proficiency in the working of 
metals, Then there was the harness, which, rude as it may have been, must have 
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b «The Gauls do not appear to have used the chariot in war. Some critics have eome 
to doubt whether the British war-chariot was really scythed. Bat the evidence in 
favour of the common opinion on that point is not, I think, to be set aside.” 
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been adapted to its purpose by many arts that would have their value in many pro- 
cesses besides that of harness-making. We have abundance of evidence that the 
Britons of both sexes were disposed to a profuse use of ornament in dress. Gold was 
worn about the wrists and arms, and on the breast. The torc—a twisted collar for the 
neck—was often of that precious metal. During more than two thousand years that 
ornament is known to have been in use among the Celts. The tore was a symbol of 
rank, and the numbers of them taken from the Gauls were often among the richest 
spoils of the Romans in their wars with that people. They are mentioned as among 
the trophies in the procession in which Caractacus made his appearance. Many of the 
trinkets found in the burial-places of the pagan Britons are of inferior substance. They 
are found in bronze, in amber, and in glass; but those of more costly substance were in 
use. Many of these articles were no doubt imported, but many were native produc- 
tions, and evinced the native skill. The comforts of home-life—the homestead, the 
furniture, and the food, could hardly have been obtained from a distance.”’—(pp. 85,86.) 

* Lord Macaulay, in my humble judgment, greatly underrates both the British and 
the Saxon periods in our history. His sympathy with his subject can scarcely be said 
to begin until the Norman chivalry makes its appearance among us. I select two 
instances from a single paragraph, in illustration of the remark which I have felt bound 
to make. 

“ His lordship says that the inhabitants of Britain, ‘ when first known to the Tyrian 
mariners, were little superior to the natives of the Sandwich Islands.’—Vol. i. 4. Our 
earliest knowledge of the Britons from Tyrian sources describes them as comparatively 
civilized in their manners, as fond of strangers, as industrious, as skilful in working 
mines, as wearing tunics of cloth descending to the feet, as just in their dealings, and 
as possessing herds of cattle. Is this a picture of the Sandwich Islanders as dis- 
covered by Captain Cook ? 

“ His lordship further says: ‘Of the western provinces which obeyed the Cexsars, she 
[Britain] was the last that was conquered and the first that was flung away.’—Ibid. 
This may be true, and the conclusion which the antithesis tends to convey may be un- 
true. The remote and isolated position of this country made it the most difficult to 
reach while Rome continued strong, and the most difficult to retain when Rome had 
become weak. Some rich provinces in the East were acquired later, and flung away 
sooner.—Gibbon, vol. i. ¢. i. 

“It is deeply to be regretted that the value of the most wonderful narrative this 
wonderful age has produced, should be so often impaired by strokes of rhetoric of this 
sort.”—(pp. 103, 104.) 


Our admiration of these sensible remarks must not, however, prevent our 
censure of the way in which the introduction of Christianity into Britain is 
treated. All the received accounts are branded as “ fictions and miscon- 
ceptions,” and the “credulity of Stillingfleet and Usher” is a theme of 
wonder. Yet these “ fictions and misconceptions” have advocates even 
at the present day, and we do not think that they are satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by Dr. Vaughan. 

The author furnishes his reader with much of the information about the 
Britons and Saxons that the industry of Sharon Turner collected, and which 
raises our forefathers in our estimation; and he gives also readable sum- 
maries of the sources of Anglo-Saxon history, which may be acceptable to 
those to whom Monwmenta Historica Britannica is a sealed book; while 
the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales are made to afford proof that 
civilized states existed beyond the Severn®. The Norman writers are shewn 





° “The best known of these old British codes is that of Howell the Good. It may be 
traced to the first half of the tenth century. But it was itself, as may be imagined, a ¢ 
digest from laws and usages much more ancient. 

“In these ascertained laws and institutions of Wales there is much to interest the 
historical student. He will possibly be surprised to see how a people accounted so rude 
contrived to place restrictions on the royal power, to distinguish between the legisla- 
tive and the executive functions of a state, and to leave as little as possible in the 
administration of law to the discretion of the magistrate. Not less unexpected, per- 
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to be no more patterns of truth than their kings and nobles were men of 
virtue and moderation, and we are” glad to hail Dr. Vaughan as one more 
labourer in the historical field who does not content himself with re- 
producing David Hume. 

Indulging here and there in reflections which do not appear in his origi- 
nals, the author has very freely laid former works under contribution, and 
in his reswmés of the labours of other men consists the chief value of his 
book, It can by no means stand in the stead of a good History of Eng- 
land, but it may form a very convenient Appendix to one. The substance 
of our knowledge of the Britons, the Saxons, and the Danes, is put together 
in readable shape, and, with the exception of one great branch of the sub- 
ject, the whole volume is imbued with a moderately impartial spirit ; but 
the Norman era is to our thinking the best treated. 

In strong contradiction to Lord Macaulay, the Northmen are shewn to 
have lost but little in barbarism and illiteracy, although seated for a cen- 
tury and a-half in France, and to have been far from deserving the name 
of an enlightened people, when, “ all as God willed it for the people’s sins,” 
they conquered at Hastings. Due justice is done to the brave Saxons who 
struggled on after that fatal event, and a brief description of the change 
effected when all open resistance had ceased is worth quoting :— 


“ The effect of the Norman Conquest in relation to the English people was to de- 
prive them of property and place—of possessions and of political existence. But the 
wrong and insult heaped upon them did not convert them all into willing slaves. Cast 
down, they were not destroyed. Nor was their spirit broken. We see this in part in 
the defiance of wrong by individual men, and by small bands of men, but much more 
in that wide and fervent sympathy which the career of such men is seen to call forth. 
That there were men in those days disposed to resort to such modes of life, is not a 
fact of much historical significance—but that the character of the men in this case 
should be such as it is, and that the whole Saxon population should have become so 
outspoken in its admiration of them, these are facts which the historian who would 
write an intelligible history of England must not overlook. The Anglo-Saxons, rude 
and warlike as they may have been, had much to do, or supposed they had, both with 
the making and with the administration of their laws, and were always distinguished 
by their respect for law. -It is not until the Norman lawlessness comes in, that some 
of them are content to become outlaws, and that the popular feeling comes to be every- 
where in favour of such men. 

“ How this feeling came to make its way, ere long, from the lower stratum of society 
to the higher, will be matter for inquiry elsewhere. In this place, the reader has to 
look on the country we call England as the home of two races, distinct from each other, 
and antagonistic to each other. The Normans consist of nobles and knights, with fol- 
lowers and fair dames. They have their homes in castles fenced about with moats and 
bridges. The battlements and turrets of those structures, and the proud standards 
which float above them, are seen rising over the forest trees in the distant valley, or 
along the mountain side. Within those frowning walls, such brilliancy as the wealth 
of those days could command gradually makes its appearance—decorated halls, gay 
winstrels, the banquet and the tournament. The language spoken is French, the taste 
and manners are French, the whole pageant is from another land—it is not the birth 
of this land. Its outward form, its inner life, are foreign. To find the old language, 
the old blood, the old thought and feeling and usage of the land, you have to leave the 
Norman castle, and to descend to the town dwelling, or to the country homestead of 
the Saxon. Some few of those homes, in borough, town, or upland district, may bespeak 





haps, will be the evidence of the care taken to determine the limits between governing 
and governed ; to define the duties of husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant ; to classify offences; to settle principles of evidence, and to adjust penalties to 
offences; to ensure a sober maintenance to the ministers of religion; to encourage 
commerce; and to confer honour on gifted, learned, and scientific men.”—(pp. 108, 
109.) 
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moderate comfort, and may seem to say that there will be wealth there some day, 
More are of a humbler sort, where all within is only too much like what is seen with- 
out. But at those firesides the talk is often of the days when the speech of the 
Saxon was that of the hall of the noble, and of the palace of the king—of the time 
when the men who governed Englishmen were of their own true kindred, and when 
their common blood did much to dictate kindly offices between the ruling and the 
ruled. Every new injury brings back the memory or the tradition of those old days, 
and prompts the oppressed to heap his malediction on the iron cruelty of the oppressor, 
or, it may be, to think of the brave Alfred, and of the good King Edward, and to pray 
for deliverance. Nor did such men pray in vain.”—(pp. 340, 341.) 


They did not pray in vain, certainly, but their deliverance was mainly 
due to a power that is not sufficiently estimated by our author. He adopts 
the modern, mercantile view, that regal and aristocratic tyranny was over- 
thrown by the power of the purse. This is certainly low ground to 
take, and we are convinced that it contains but a very small portion of the 
truth. We know that traders bought franchises, and dwelt in walled 
towns, and amassed wealth, and that that wealth has at length become the 
ruling power of the State. But we believe that these franchises would 
have availed little to bring about the present order of things, if such men 
as Anselm, and Becket, and Langton had not arisen, and weakened the 
royal power, and thus compelled it to concede charters and found muni- 
cipalities as a counterpoise to the influence of the nobles. The power thus 
gained by the people has been gradually pushed further and further, and 
is not now less of a reality, because it was wrung, not so much from the 
pecuniary needs as from the political difficulties of their rulers. 

The acknowledgment of this fact, however, is hardly to be expected 
from Dr. Vaughan, as he manifests small love for either Church or church- 
men. Indeed, with one remarkable exception, they are almost to a man men- 
tioned disparagingly. We have said that the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain is hardly treated with calm impartiality; Augustine and his 
followers, we are told, rather removed a little of the grossness of the 
Saxon idolatry than taught anything worthy of the name of Christianity ; 
and Columba, the Northern evangelist, and ‘his kind of eminence,” is 
very summarily disposed of. Wilfrid, as a somewhat more important 
personage, is honoured with a longer notice, one brief passage from which 
will exhibit the animus of the whole :— 


“In this position [restored to his see] the bishop found means to gratify his taste for 
splendour, and by his novel achievements in architecture, in decoration, and in other 
matters of ecclesiastical pageantry, he filled the country with talk and wonder. Even 
the king and the court, it was said, were overshadowed by the bishop and his cathe- 
dral. But with tastes of this description, Wilfrid could blend, upon occasion, a mo- 
nastic severity of manners. He well knew, as all sagacious Churchmen have known, 
how to make these opposite elements work towards one result.”—(pp. 222, 223.) 


Odo and Dunstan, of course, are ‘‘ monsters,’ and not content with that, 
their whole order suffers with them :— 


“ Such deeds could sacerdotalism perpetrate, and perpetrate with impunity, at some 
junctures in Anglo-Saxon history. Enough has been stated to shew how this temper, 
especially as allied with its great coadjutor monasticism, could make void all the great 
principles of natural morality, whenever the interests of Churchmen might be served 
by such means. Nothing can exceed the extravagance with which the triumphant 
party applaud the conduct of Dunstan and Odo, or the inhumanity with which they 
write concerning the sufferings inflicted on their victims. The insults, the slanders, 
the mutilations, the murders—all are holy, pre-eminently holy. Odo even acquires the 
name of Odo ‘ the Good.’ ”—(p. 234.) 


Some short time since we had to notice a memoir of Lanfranc, of 
4 
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_Anselm, and of Becket, in which, oddly enough, the statements of fact 
‘were all made to tell one way, and the statements of character all the 
other*. We think we were right in attributing the discordance to the 
duality of authorship, for we have Dr. Vaughan at least consistent in 
representing the three archbishops as irredeemably bad. This is his 
character of Lanfranc :— 


“ Though the name of Lanfranc has descended to us almost without reproach, we 
feel bound to say that his worldly wisdom seems to have been greatly in advance of his 
piety; and that the facts-of his history, as a whole, force upon us the impression, that 
he could descend to artifice, not to say craft, to accomplish his purpose, and that his 
inordinate ambition is as little to be doubted as his knowledge and sagacity. When 
the marriage of William and Matilda was centemplated, Lanfranc opposed it as un- 
lawful, but he afterwards won the favour of the duke by preparing the way for that 
event. At one time, he saw the doctrine of the eucharist very much as Berengarius 
saw it; but he subsequently distinguished himself as the great antagonist of his former 
friend on that point. When invited to become Archbishop of Canterbury, he delivered 
all sorts of protests against the appointment; but, as primate of the English Church, 
he was not prepared to relinquish a vestige of the rights or emoluments of that posi- 
tion. All this, and more, may admit of satisfactory explanations, but the explanations 
are not given.”—(pp. 381, 382.) 


Anselm sinks lower, though neither covetous nor worldly :— 


“ But he was bent on extending and augmenting the privileges of his order—the 
power and grandeur of the hierarchy. In Lanfranc there was much of the broad and 
flexible intelligence which belongs to the man of the world. He was both scholar and 
statesman, one of a large class of men who attained to this double eminence daring the 
Middle Age. But Anselm was a man of a more scholastic intellect, more of a devotee, 
and, from his narrower range of thought, more conscientious, and more obstinate. As 
commonly happened with men of his description, the authority which he seemed most 
reluctant to accept, was an authority of which he was to the last degree jealous, and 
by no means disposed to resign, when it had once been assumed.”—(pp. 385, 386.) 


Declining to follow the example of Messrs. Wilks where to follow it 
would have been advantageous, Dr. Vaughan depicts Becket as a monster 
of hypocrisy and pride. His early life is not told very differently by any 
of his biographers, but we greatly err if the estimate of his position and 
character which we quoted from them® is not very much more near to the 
truth than the picture, the essential parts of which we proceed to cite :— 


“ In this manner of life he continued until some way past forty years of age—a man 
more at home in hunting and hawking, in business of state, and even in the encounters 
of knighthood, than in the modest duties of a clergyman. 

“It is at this stage in Becket’s career that the see of Canterbury becomes vacant, 
and, to the amazement of everybody, the king recommends his chancellor as the most 
fitting man to be placed at the head of the English Church. The clergy oppose the 
nomination as unsuitable—as scarcely decent. But, after the delay of some thirteen 
months, Becket is duly consecrated. The secret of this proceeding no doubt was, that 
Henry had good reason to expect that Becket would be found as subservient to his 
wishes in relation to the Church, as he had been in relation to the State. Already, 
the chancellor had gone far enough in support of the king’s policy to warrant this ex- 
pectation. But when the ecclesiastical sovereignty of England—for in such light the 
primacy was viewed—came within the sight of the chancellor, a change passed over 
the entire complexion of his thoughts and purposes. During the twelve months and 
more, indeed, which intervened between his nomination by the king, and his consecra- 
tion, this change of spirit and intention is reserved as a secret to his own bosom. But 
the crosier once in his hand, it became to him as the sceptre of a spiritual kingdom, 
and, inasmuch as the superstitions of the age could alone give strength to a sovereignty 
of that order, he resolved to avail himself to the uttermost of power in that form. 





4 See “ Anglo-Norman Church History,” Gznt. Mae., May, 1859, p. 459. 
© Ibid., p. 465. 
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Securely inducted, he is the gay chancellor no longer. He is no more seen at the head 
of his festive board. He is no more the chief figure in a state pageant which is to fill 
even the court of Paris with wonder. He takes to sackcloth, and even that is allowed 
to be peopled with vermin. The water he drinks is made nauseous by infusions of 
fennel. He washes the feet of poor men daily in his cell, and sends them away with 
his blessing and with money. He exposes his back to stripes. He affects to be a 
devout reader of the Holy Scriptures. He is supposed to be much in prayer. He 
wanders about in gloomy cloisters, musing and in tears. He diffuses his charities 
everywhere around him. But when he ministers at the altar, his coarse and filthy 
underclothing is covered with the most splendid vestments. 

“ Had Becket been a young man, with a character only partially developed, it might 
have been less difficult to look on this change as sincere. Or had he been a weak man, 
liable to have been carried away by an ill-regulated imagination, sensibility, and con- 
scientiousness, belief in his honest intentions would have been possible. Or had this 
great apparent revolution in character been followed, as in the case of the ex-chancellor, 
Turketul, by a life of unostentatious lowliness and piety, a charitable judgment of the 
phenomenon might have been admissible. But Becket, as we have said, was now more 
than forty years of age. He was anything but a weak man. From this time, more- 
over, he never failed to give proof of being, as he had always been, one of the most 
haughty and ambitious men of his age. Change of object there was, but we see no 
change of character. By whatever sophistries Becket may have imposed upon himself, 
it is manifest that ambition lay at the basis of his proceedings. The aim of that am- 
bition was nothing less than to be as great a man as the king of England himself.”— 
(pp. 394—396.) 


The following is the comment on his violent death :— 


“‘ We scarcely need remind the reader, how by reason of this foul deed Becket rose 
from his true level, as an ambitious ecclesiastic, to the fictitious rank of a saint and a 
martyr; and how amidst the storm of reprobation poured forth on the perpetrators of 
this deed, Henry was constrained to do a base penance at the tomb of his old an- 
tagonist. 

“ Popular feeling, it is evident, was often in favour of Becket, especially towards the 
close of his career. If not more than half an Englishman, the feeling was that he was 
not a Norman. He was the first man not of that race who had risen to eminence and 
power since the Conquest, and his battle had been a battle with a proud Norman 

i The most obvious source, however, of the popular sympathy in favour of 
Becket, is to be found in the superstition of the age. 

“ But in the person of Becket the last man of that description passed away from our 
history. The Wilfrids and Odos, the Dunstans and Anselms of the past, had pre- 
pared the way for the appearance of such a man; but such men are from this time 
men of the past. Our English kings have still to guard their rights against the en- 
croachments of the papacy, but in England the mitre does not again attempt to 
divide empire with the crown.”—(pp. 403, 404.) 


Few prelates are mentioned after Becket, but the state of the Church is 
depicted with a hostile pen from his time down to the close of the volume. 
Courtenay, Arundel, and Chicheley, of course, are persecutors, the special 
offence of the first named being that he withstood John Wycliffe, a man 
who, as we learn in more places than one, has had the honour of engaging 
the attention of Dr. Vaughan as a monographer’. The Rev. Mr. Brewer 
is laid under tribute for a picture of the Franciscans, and a kind of Church 
history is carried on through the times of the kings of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York, of which it is enough to say that it is remarkably 
one-sided, being drawn apparently from one source only, and that is— 
Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments.” 

We are no admirers of “ usurping Bolingbroke,” and we know very 





t He repeatedly alludes to his Monograph on Wycliffe, and has no doubt mastered 
all the difficulties of the subject, as he says unhesitatingly that “the Rev. W. W. Shir- 
ley’s account of Wycliffe, recently published, (Fasciculus Zizaniorum,) is full of error ;” 
which is a decided, if not a complimentary judgment. 
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well that his accession, though it received a parliamentary sanction, was 
the occasion of many years of civil war. But we must, nevertheless, 
look on the following picture as an overcharged one,—a sample of the 
“strokes of rhetoric” for which Lord Macaulay has incurred Dr. Vaughan’s 


condemnation :— 

“ The irregular accession of Henry IV. appears to have done much to destroy the 
divinity which is said to be about the person of a king. Henceforth, sovereignty, 
like any other elevation, might be seized by the hand of the strong, according to cir- 
cumstances ; and each aspirant had his followers, who hoped to share in the spoil con- 
sequent on his success. In pursuit of this object, the ties of gratitude, of friendship, 
of nature, all became as nothing. So intense had the passions of men become, that 
restraint was hardly thought of, except as seen to be necessary to success. Every 
struggle beeame a struggle, not merely for office or emolument, but for life or death. 
Men had become to so frightful an extent unscrupulous and untrustworthy, that the 
victors, whether in the court or in the field, never deemed themselves safe until assured 
that the vanquished were no more. When court intrigue broke out into open war, the 
ery of the opposing forces commonly was—no quarter ; and those who were so unhappy 
as to become captives, became such to be butchered in cold blood, often amidst cruel 
taunts and mockings. Englishmen seemed to live, not to feel that they had really 
a country, but simply to follow their chiefs, and to do their bidding, however atrocious. 
In these strifes, their hatred of each other was more bitter than they had ever mani- 
fested towards a foreign enemy. Passions are hereditary, and the war-passion through 
the nation seems by this time to have become so strong from indulgence, that, in the 
absence of an outlet abroad, it broke forth in demoniacal force at home. The nobles 
were proud of their high blood, of their territorial wealth, of their chivalrous courage, 
and of their supposed capacity to judge of affairs, and to act in relation to them. But 
to mental culture, and to the refinements which spring from it, they were marvellously 
indifferent. The Earl of Worcester and Lord Rivers were exceptions to-this descrip- 
tion; but both were among those who perished under the hand of the executioner. 
Of the former, Caxton writes,—‘'The axe then did at one blow cut off more learning 
than was in the heads of all the surviving nobility ;’? and Caxton knew the men of whom 
he thus spoke. Devoid of the slightest tincture of letters, their home was with their 
field sports and their tenantry, or with the retainers who fed upon their vension, and 
whose Homeric feastings often left their heads too light in the evening to be well at 
ease in the morning. We might have supposed that the unsettledness, the barbarism, 
and the miseries which were diffused by such tastes and habits would have sufficed to 
teach men the needed lesson in less than half a century. But it was not so. So 
terrible was the scourge which thus fell on all the great families, that when the first 
Tudor ascended the throne, he found himself at the head of a parliament which included 
a House of Commons, but which could hardly be said to retain a peerage. Apart from 
the clergy, the Upper House had become a faint shadow of its former self.”—(pp. 595— 
597.) 


Though comparatively few names or dates occur in Dr. Vaughan’s 
volume, we remark enough errors among them to lay him open in a 
measure to his own censure on Mr. Shirley. We believe it will be 
found that Editha, mentioned at p. 162, was not the daughter, but the 
sister of Athelstan; and certainly the Earl of March, temp. Hen. IV., was 
not the son of Lionel, duke of Clarence. We never before heard of Ivo 
Taillebois, a Norman, being “‘ Viscount Stamford,” neither do we think 
that the reign of Henry II. began in 1145. For the parliament of Acton 
Burnet and Lady Bradlesmere, we would propose Acton Burned and 
Badlesmere ; but we do not at all know what to say to the statement in 
p. 179, that ‘‘so late as the year 900, the Britons of the West joined their 
forces with the Danes against Egbert ;” our impression is, that Egbert 
was beyond the reach of any such political combination some sixty years 
before, and if we suppose some other prince to be meant, we look in vain 
for any alliance of the kind under the year 900, in the Saxon Chronicle. 

Dr. Vaughan concludes his preface with the expression of his hope of 
“availing himself freely o {the rich material in the State Paper Office, still 
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in manuscript, and which, thanks to the present Master of the Rolls, is 
becoming more accessible every day for the purposes of history.” This is 
a most commendable intention, if carried out, as we trust that it will be, 
in good faith ; but we have had such remarkable instances lately of picking 
and choosing evidence, even by men of the highest powers, that some 
degree of scepticism is almost unavoidable. 





THE STUDY OF ICONOGRAPHY®. 


IconocrapPny is a subject which has been much neglected by English 
antiquaries, while it is rather a favourite branch of archeology on the Con- 
tinent. This neglect may be traced to two causes. First and mainly, 
because there are so few images remaining in England; they were so 
sedulously destroyed by the Iconoclasts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, on the ground, or on the pretext, of the idolatrous worship which 
had been rendered to them, that it has become difficult to find any, 
and their meaning, when found, is entirely unknown to the generality 
even of well-educated Englishmen. A second cause, which has also con- 
siderable influence, is a remnant of the honest Puritan feeling against 
idolatry in any shape, and a fear lest it should be revived amongst us from 
any quarter. Hence arises a secret, unexpressed repugnance to the study, 
and a very general dislike to entering upon it. An Englishman, if he is 
not a Romanist, never forgets that the Roman Church has expunged the 
Second Commandment from the tables, and that in foreign countries, where 
Romanism is in full sway, idolatry is openly permitted and encouraged, 
if it is not enjoined. It is, however, quite possible to study the very 
curious images and figures in paintings or on glass which have come down 
to us, and to examine the legends which explain them, without being led 
into any encouragement of idolatry. It is even quite possible for the study 
to have an opposite effect, and for an educated man to be astonished and 
disgusted that such “fond fables” should ever have been believed by Chris- 
tians as part of their faith, mingled with pity for the poor ignorant people 
who have been and still are so deluded, and horror at the conduct of 
those who, knowing better, wilfully allow the faith to be so tampered 
with, forgetting our Lord’s injunction, “that not one tittle shall be added 
to it.” 

Mr. Burges is one of the most able of those among us who have lately 
taken up and revived the study of Iconography, and the pamphlet before 
us is a proof that he has thoroughly mastered it, and has brought to bear 
upon it a degree of learning and research which few could equal; and he 
shews how very interesting and fascinating this study may be made. His 
researches were begun before the late restoration of the Chapter-house at 
Salisbury, and in some degree were preparatory to them ; and we gather 
that, on the whole, he approves of them, though in some minor points he 
differs from those who have carried them out. We shall be excused for 
attributing more than ordinary importance to this pamphlet, and noticing 
it more at length than we can usually afford to do, when it is observed 





* “The Iconography of the Chapter-house, Salisbury. By William Burges, Esq. 
8vo., 24 pp.” (London: Masters.) 
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that the same principles of research and the results obtained serve to illus- 
trate similar remains in numerous other churches throughout the country, 
though few can compare in richness with this celebrated Chapter-house. 

There is no doubt that nearly all our medieval churches, whether mo- 
nastic, cathedral, or only parochial, were richly ornamented with paintings 
on the walls and in the windows, which often formed part of the same 
series of subjects. Remains of these old paintings are daily brought to 
light wherever the Puritan whitewash is carefully scraped off. It is there- 
fore very interesting to know what the subjects usually were, and the mean- 
ing of them. Many churches are now being decorated again with paint- 
ings on the walls, as well as with painted windows, and so long as these 
are confined to Scriptural or moral subjects, such as cannot well Jead to the 
abuse of idolatry, we can see no objection to the legitimate use of such 
ornament; pictures are certainly more pleasing to look upon than white- 
washed walls, and teaching by the eye may sometimes instruct the under- 
standing as much as teaching by the ear. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Burges in his description of the 
Chapter-house, this would render it necessary to reprint his valuable 
pamphlet ; we can only select from it those passages which are of general 
application. Before entering upon the subject, we must notice a point of 
construction respecting which there is at present a mischievous popular error 
in the minds even of some of our first architects. Because tie-beams had 
been abused by modern builders, their legitimate use is now objected to; 
one extreme always leads to another, and so it is in this instance. In the 
Chapter-house of Salisbury the peculiar construction of the building, with a 
heavy stone vault resting on a slender central pillar, made it necessary to 
strengthen that pillar and make the whole structure firm by means of iron 
ties, which were doubtless gilded and made ornamental, as our ancestors 
always knew how to ornament what was useful. But to this obvious fact 
modern architects shut their eyes. Such ties still exist in Westminster 
Abbey, and are very common in French Gothic, though the English mode 
of constructing vaults rendered them less generally necessary :— 


“The late restoration by Mr. Clutton brought to light the curious fact that the 
hooks for the iron tie-bars had been inserted into the cap of the central pillar at the 
time of its construction.” 


These ties had been ignorantly removed, were replaced by Sir Christopher 
Wren (who employed iron ties on many other occasions), had been again 
removed, and this removal was the most probable cause of the twist in the 
building and the bad state of the central pillar, which necessitated the 
late expensive repairs. 


“On entering the vestibule our attention is at once arrested by the very beautiful 
doorway forming the entrance into the chapter-house. Curiously enough, there is no 
provision made for any door either here or at the arch between the cloisters and ves- 
tibule. It is true that the stone seats, &c., were cut away to the eastward of the 
cloister-arch, but in such a manner as to make it very doubtful as to whether there was 
any doorway at all originally.”—(pp. 6, 7.) 


It is obvious that there must have been a doorway from the time the 
Chapter-house was built, in the reign of Edward I.; possibly it did not 
form part of the original design, and the cloister wall may have been built 
complete without any doorway. But the omission of the doors does not 
strike us as very remarkable; if our memory does not deceive us, several 
other chapter-houses have no original doors, though they have always 
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doorways or entrances. But it is time to give a few extracts, to shew the 
nature of Mr. Burges’s researches :-— 


“The Psychomachia of Prudentius was an exceedingly popular book with our Saxon 
and Norman ancestors. The plot is the battle of the seven principal virtues,—Fides, 
Pudicitia, Patientia, Humilitas, Sobrietas, Largitas, and Concordia,—with the seven 
corresponding vices, viz., Idolatria, Libido, Ira, Superbia, Luxuria, Avaritia, Discordia. 
After the defeat and destruction of the vices, the virtues build a splendid temple, 
where Wisdom is finally enthroned. In the Arundel Psalter—an English work of art, 
by the way—there is the Rota Alternationis, in the outer rim of which are forty-one 
circles, each filled with the name of a Virtue or Vice. 

“ Almost every church of any importance had its virtues and its vices represented 
either in stained glass, sculpture, or painting. Canterbury has them incised on the 
stone historiated pavement round the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket; Chartres has them 
sculptured on the west portal of the north transept, but without the vices. They 
formed the decorations of the window-jambs in the painted chamber at Westminster ; 
and, indeed, so popular was the subject, that on the font of Chelmerton, Derbyshire, 
where funds were deficient to sculpture them, the initial letters take the place of the 
figures, but are placed on opposite sides by way of antagonism. 

“The following is a list of these figures, with such remains of colour as can be per- 
ceived at the present time. I should observe that the background is red, the bowtells 
on either side green, and the canopies white shaded with yellow, the little sham win- 
dows being black. 

“West door of chapter-house, sinister or south side, beginning at top and going 
downwards :— 

“1. A Virtue armed with a rod, trampling on a Vice, also armed with a rod, which 
it is biting. 

“The Virtue has face and hair painted yellow. The rod is green, with brown lines 
marking the sticks. The dress is yellow, powdered with chocolate lozenges. A choco- 
late line runs round the ends of the sleeves and the bottom of the dress, and also a 
double one round the neck. 

“The Vice has yellow dress and yellow rod, with red or chocolate lines. The face 
of this figure is very perfect as regards the polychromy, which appears to have been 
thus applied :—the stone was first of all covered with yellow ochre, like the rest of the 
figure ; then a pinkish white colour was passed over it, and upon this the eyebrows 
and lines of the eyes were formed of reddish brown, while the eyeballs and teeth were 
gone over with opaque white; black lines being used to indicate the pupils of the eyes 
and the teeth. 

“2. A headless Virtue: green dress, probably with a yellow powdering, shoe black. 

“ The Vice holds a book, and wears a helmet: no colour on the dress, but I suspect 
it to have been white, with black powdering. 

“3. A Virtue (Concordia ?) trampling on Vice (Discordia ?), who is cutting a man’s 
throat: no colour. The Virtue points to the group with the right hand, and shades 
her eyes with the left. 

“4, Virtue, with book, tramples upon a sleeping Vice. Virtue’s dress white, pow- 
dered with black lozenges evoided. 

“5, Virtue, much broken ; green dress. The Vice is sitting, and holds up the right 
hand. The dress has perhaps been yellow, with a black powdering. 

“6. Temperantia pours liquor down the throat of Ebrietas, who holds a jug. The 
Virtue has probably had a yellow dress, and the Vice a green one. 

“7. Fortitudo, armed with a round shield and spear, tramples upon Formido, who 
cuts her own throat. No colour. 

“ All the heads of Virtues destroyed except Nos. 1 and 8. 


“ Dexter or north side, beginning from top of arch :— 


“1. The Virtue (Fides?) holds up both hands, and tramples on Vice (Infidelitas ?), 
whose hands are clasped one over the other. No colour. 

“2. A Virtue covers a Vice with her cloak. The Vice embraces her knees with one 
hand, and stabs her with a sword held in the other. No colour. 

“3. A Virtue is hanging a Vice on a small gallows ; the Vice is pinioned and blind- 
folded, and has her tongue protruding. Virtue’s dress blue. 

“4. A Virtue (Veritas?) pulls out a Vice’s (Mendacia ?) tongue with pincers: the 
Virtue has yellow dress, powdered, with large, reddish purple lozenges. 
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5. Pudicitia holds a flower in her right hand, and a scourge in her left, with which 
she punishes a half-naked Vice (Libido ?), who is also tormented by a serpent. Dress 
of Virtue yellow or pink. 

“6. Largitas pours coin from out of a heated ladle into the throat of Avaritia. 
Dress of Virtue, green; that of Vice, perhaps black. 

“7, Virtue standing on the back of a Vice, who is on all fours. Dress of Vice, 

een. 

“Nos. 5, 6, 7, want their heads. 

“The absence of colour in several of the groups, and those the best of the series, is 
accounted for by the fact that casts were taken of them by the late Mr. Cottingham: 
these casts are now in the Architectural Museum. 

“The whole of these sculptures are of the very highest class of art, and infinitely 
superior to any of the work in the chapter-house: the only defect is the size of the 
heads. Probably this was intentional on the part of the artist. The intense life and 
movement of the figures are deserving of special study.” —(pp. 6—8.) 


“Tur PotycHromy.—Two systems of polychromy obtained during the middle 
ages; viz. 1. where the whole building was elaborately coloured. This was used only 
for small buildings. 2. Where the roof and walls were sparingly decorated ; the prin- 
cipal amount of colour being retained in the arcade running round the edifice. 

“St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster (now destroyed), the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 
and the church at Assisi in Italy, are examples of the former, while the chapter-house 
at Ely (commonly called the Lady Chapel), and that at Salisbury, among many others, 
illustrate the latter. 

“The colour began with the tile pavement, which was divided from the walls by the 
white colour of the stone benches. Then came the arcade richly coloured, the Purbeck 
columns dividing a series of curtains painted upon the walls. The colours of these last 
are very doubtful; but the most probable supposition, and that most borne out by 
existing remains, would be to suppose them to have been pink, diapered, edged with 
yellow, and lined with green. The caps of columns are gold, pricked out with colour. 
The abaci are in Purbeck marble. The colours of the mouldings of the arcades are 
counterchanged in each bay. The principal ones were powdered with various patterns, 
such as lions, fleur-de-lys, the heraldic cinqfoil, &c. The space within the arches had 
the name of the prebend inscribed in a square frame within a circle, while the spandrils 
were filled in with the polychromed sculptures above-mentioned. It will be perceived 
that the greatest amount of colour is in the arcade; from this it is carried up to the 
groining by means of (1) the coloured parts of the grisaille glass; (2) the Purbeck 
shafts of the mullions and jambs; and (8) a red fillet on the principal mouldings. 

“The ribs of the vaulting have their mouldings divided by red hollows and fillets; 
and a nebulé ornament of the same colour occurs at the sides. The main body of the 
vaulting is covered with red lines, not unlike an imitation of stone-work. The bosses 
are gilt, relieved with red, and on each of the three sides is painted a mass of green 
and yellow foliage on a triangular dark-red ground. Mr. Hudson has used portions 
of blue in his restoration of these parts, as he found that colour in the same position in 
the vestibule, but I was not successful in finding any blue when I coloured the tracings 
before the vaulting was scraped. The colouring of the vestibule has been almost a fac- 
simile of the chapter-house, except that the painted foliage at the wall-ribs is in red 
and green on a yellow ground. The tile pavement of the main building is divided into 
compartments by black borders running to the centre of each bay; these compartments 
are again subdivided by black tiles into narrow parallel spaces, and these again into 
lozenges squared in by the same means. The great majority of the tiles are made of 
the common red brick earth, with an incised pattern, which was filled in with a yellow . 
clay ; the whole was then burnt, and afterwards glazed with a yellow glaze; the black 
tiles being simply the red clay over-burned. The bosses being, but with one exception, 
composed of foliage and chimerical animals, offer nothing worthy of remark, except that 
to the north of the west doorway ; each of the three divisions into which it is separated 
by the ribs is occupied by a grotesque group of figures, relating, I suspect, to some 
guild or trade who contributed to the building; these are respectively the armourers, 
musicians, and the apothecaries. The figures, although similar in style to those below, 
exhibit a vast difference in their execution, inasmuch as every feature is marked and 
distorted in the strongest manner. Indeed, concerning one group, (viz. the musicians,) 
the less said the better, for the artist has by no means confined himself within the 


bounds of decency. 
“The last thing to be noticed is the sculpture between the bases of the small 
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columns of the central pillar. The restoration of this part must be considered as a 
guess, for the upper half of all the groups was completely destroyed. Judging from 
the frequent remains of an animal with a bushy tail, the artist would appear to have 
had the intention of illustrating the popular romance of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ or perhaps 
some of sop’s fables ; but I rather incline to the former opinion. 
» the fox disputes with the wolf. 
, he defies the wolf. 
he fights the wolf. 
is a cow. 
the fox visits the lion, who is sick in bed. 
the fox makes the wolf run away. 
is a dragon. 
is a lion. 

“The Dean and Chapter, having had the good taste to preserve the old cap and 
base in the cloisters, any one will be enabled to judge for himself what amount of 
authority there is for these restorations.”—(pp. 22, 23.) 
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ON THE SECULAR AND REGULAR CHAPTERS OF 
CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 


THE distinction between the secular and regular clergy, with which few can 
be unacquainted, is perhaps not often associated with any other subjects than 
those which are directly political or religious. Few institutions indeed 
have undergone so many changes, and assumed at times such anomalous 
forms, as that of monachism, Originating in sentiments entirely personal, 
and confined to the single object of securing the personal salvation of those 
who adopted it, it grew up rapidly into one of the mightiest powers which 
have influenced the fortunes of whole nations and countries. And in this 
process it has not only abandoned its earliest and its only legitimate form, 
but has exhibited in the East and West characteristics utterly dissimilar. 
The monks who fled from the haunts of men to the savage deserts of Upper 
Egypt, were to fight the battle with spiritual enemies, visible or unseen, in 
total solitude ; and if it was not needful that the monk should as an eremite 
be a dweller in the wilderness, his utter isolation seemed to realize com- 
pletely the idea of monasticism. But the monks, whether of the Eastern 
or the Western Church, cared not to follow their example: by a strange 
misnomer, monks became gregarious, and their separation from the world 
was held to involve the need of crowding together under rules, which ren- 
dered the solitude of St. Antony impossible. Embodied thus as actual 
societies, they began to exercise the widest influence, even in questions 
lying altogether beyond their province or vocation, and their history be- 
comes strangely entangled with other subjects, (such as that of the marriage 
of the clergy, and the general principle of sacerdotal supremacy,) with 
which it might have been assumed that they could have no legitimate con- 
nexion. The great fabric of Augustinian theology involved the celibacy of 
the clergy as a direct and indispensable result ; but the avoidance of defile- 
ment and contamination, which was the only motive avowed by him, gave 
way in men less single-minded to the one desire of upholding and extend- 
ing the power of the Church, or, in other words, of episcopal government 
and authority. But throughout Western Christendom it required a long 
and arduous struggle before the secular clergy could be withheld from ex- 
ercising the right, or claiming the indulgence, of marriage ; and hence, with 
an instinctive sagacity, the bishops felt that to the monastic bodies they 
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must look for the strongest and most effectual aid; hence also the 
planting of such bodies in their own cathedral churches became the para- 
mount aim of many prelates who were not specially zealous for the esta- 
blishment of papal supremacy. But as in all other things, so in this, lapse 
of time brought about unlooked-for changes; the monastic bodies had been 
favoured by the bishops as their natural allies, they became gradually their 
rivals or their adversaries. Special rights and privileges claimed by them 
involved the abandonment of rights essential to the power of the bishops; 
these in their turn began to cement a closer union with their secular clergy, 
while the monastic bodies became for the most part the special champions 
of papal supremacy, exhibiting more and more of exclusive party spirit, 
with less and less of nationality. In them was realized for a time the vision 
of Hildebrand, but increase of wealth brought either increased corruption 
or increased suspicion. The disciples of St. Dominic and St. Francis poured 
into every land, as confessed antagonists of the luxury and licence of the 
monastic orders. Devoted wholly to the interests of the papal see, or 
rather to the personal interest of the Pope, they basked in the unclouded 
sunshine of papal favour, and the regular clergy found themselves in refer- 
ence to the Pope in a position precisely analogous to that which the secular 
clergy had occupied in times past. 

This brief outline may serve in some measure to account for the alter- 
nating fortunes of the monastic bodies in our own country as well as in 
others, and to shew why at one time it was the ambition of bishops to place 
their cathedral churches in the hands of monks, and at others to substitute 
secular canons in their place; but it may also serve to explain some pecu- 
liarities in the ground-plan and general characteristics of our cathedrals, and 
to suggest the reason for such variations. To many, perhaps most modern 
readers, the classification into secular and regular clergy may in one sense 
appear a distinction without a difference. With celibacy enforced in either 
case, it might seem immaterial whether the clergy were monastic or not; 
but apart from the non-national and exclusive sacerdotal tendencies of the 
regular clergy, which we have already noticed, there remains this most 
essential difference, that in all personal matters, excepting marriage, the 
secular clergy were entirely free; the selection of their residence, the 
arrangement of their time and meals, the order of their studies, their method 
in the discharge of their duties, were matters entirely for themselves to 
settle. The whole life of the monk, on the contrary, was mapped out with 
the most careful precision, which sought chiefly to merge all individuality 
in a merely corporate existence. 

Such a distinction could not fail to leave its impressions on the fabrics 
which were entrusted to each severally. A whole class of buildings were 
required for the regular clergy which would not be necessary for the secu- 
lar, and even the capitular arrangements of a cathedral were modified when 
it was administered by a monastic body. And besides this, in the case of 
the secular clergy we find sometimes anomalous conditions, which present 
he characteristics of a monastic foundation; but, speaking generally, we 
may remark that the presence of conventual buildings (as the refectory and 
dormitory, kitchen, and other offices) shew that the cathedral was in the 
hands of the regular clergy. In such foundations the chapter-house, gene- 
rally small, opens from the cloisters, while in others it is frequently situated 
in some other quarter of the building, and in no case have the regular 
clergy left to us the splendid chapter-houses which we find at Wells or 
Lincoln, York, Worcester, or Salisbury. One class, however, of our pre- 
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sent cathedral churches must at once be set aside, those, viz., which, having 
been hitherto conventual, were converted into episcopal sees only at the 
time of the Reformation. But these have suffered more severely than has 
fallen to the lot of many others, in the mutilation and destruction of their 
conventual buildings. At Ely they have almost been destroyed. At Peter- 
borough the cloisters are imperfect, the chapter-house (which is stated in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 366, to have been twenty-eight yards in 
length and eleven in breadth) is gone. The same is the case at Bristol, 
while Gloucester retains little more than its magnificent cloister. Chester, 
with its chapter-house and vestibule opening from the cloister, exhibits also 
the remains of other portions of its domestic buildings. 

In those cathedrals which were in the hands of monastic chapters, the 
position of the regular clergy varied greatly in power and influence, from 
the high pre-eminence of the monks of Canterbury, to the low estate of 
those bodies which laid claim to no peculiar privileges. In some instances 
their claims were, after a long struggle, conceded and maintained ; in others, 
their powers were constantly fluctuating. The history of the Benedictine 
monks (distinct from the great monastery of St. Augustine) who formed the 
cathedral chapter of Canterbury, is too well known to require notice. 
Engaged in constant strife with the suffragan bishops, who claimed at the 
least a concurrent vote with the monks in the elections of archbishops, and 
divided frequently by factions of the younger against the elder monks, they 
reach their highest prominence or notoriety in the election which was set 
aside in favour of Stephen Langton by Innocent III., who at the same 
time asserted the paramount right of the monks to the privilege of 
election. 

At Rochester, where the cathedral was also in the hands of the’ Bene- 
dictines, the bishops up tothe time of Ascelin “had been all nominated by 
the archbishops of Canterbury ; this privilege Theobald resigned in favour 
of the monks, who thereupon elected Walter, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and brother to Archbishop Theobald.”— (Dugdale, i. 155.) The regular 
clergy were excluded from the church in 1540, when the last prior, Walter 
Philips, became the first dean of the secular chapter. 

At Winchester, where scarcely any remains of the conventual buildings 
exist, the monks appear to have urged no claims till the year 1233, from 
which time up to 1280 there were violent contests between the monks and 
the king as to the election of bishops. In 1305, Henry Woodlock (or de 
Merewell) was elected bishop, the first so chosen from having been prior 
of the monastery. Here, however, the prior (for the title of abbot was not 
conceded to the head of the regular clergy attached to cathedral churches) 
enjoyed the exceptional dignity of wearing the mitre, crosier, and pall, 
which was granted to them during the episcopate of Ethelmar from 1250 
to 1258. 

The history of the monks of Durham (whither they had been transferred 
from Lindisfarne, Holy Island,) follows, as regards the election of bishops, 
much the same course as at Winchester. Here, as at Rochester, and in 
the same year, the last prior, Hugh Whitehead, was appointed the first dean 
of the secular chapter. The cathedral, in which the chapter-house opens 
from the cloisters, is richer than most others in the remains of its conven- 
tual buildings,—the kitchen, the cellarer’s offices, and the prison still 
standing. 

The cathedral of Norwich, of which the chapter-house presents, as at 
Durham, the unusual form of a parallelogram with an apsidal termination, 
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was placed in the hands of regular clergy by Bishop Robert Losing in the 
year 1094 or 1096. The priory was suppressed by Henry VIII., in the 
person of William Castleton. 

At Carlisle, where, as also at Bristol, the chapter was composed of 
canons regular of St. Augustine, “ the chapter-house and cloisters stood on 
the south side of the cathedral, but were pulled down in the civil wars: 
part of the dormitory is yet remaining, and also the pantry or refectory, 
which is now used as the chapter-house. The priory gate is also standing 
and in tolerable repair.” —(Dugdale, vi. p. 148.) 

Ripon, which had been a Benedictine foundation, “ was secularised by 
Archbishop Ealdred about the time of the Conquest.”—(Dugdale, viii. 
p- 1367.) 

If, however, we find so many of our cathedral churches with monastic 
bodies attached to them, we have to remember that some foundations which 
generally pass under the name of monasteries were intended originally for 
secular clergy. Such was the case at Waltham, where the foundation 
of Harold, “ though vaguely called monasterium in the charter, was un- 
doubtedly for secular priests. This is distinctly stated by all the writers 
who record the change in the foundation in 1177, as well as by our Wal- 
tham chroniclers. It does not seem quite clear whether the college con- 
sisted of a dean and twelve canons, or of twelve canons including the 
dean. Each canon had his distinct prebend.” These canons were ex- 
pelled “‘when Henry II. entirely remodelled the foundation, substituting 
monks for the secular canons established by Harold*.” 

The history of the clergy of the Cathedral of St. David’s presents us with 
a course of facts almost the reverse of the foregoing. Established originally 
as a strictly monastic body, they were found by Bernard (the first foreign 
bishop, from 1115 to 1147) under “the simple title of Ecclesiastics, and 
their number seems to have been quite undefined. They were probably 
the legitimate successors of the monks first planted there by the founder, 
but it is evident that their manners had relaxed considerably from primitive 
asceticism. Bernard established a fixed number of canonries, or, as we 
should now call them, prebends, which were probably maintained by given 
proportions of the revenues heretofore divided among an indefinite number.” 
(History and Antiquities of St. David's, by W. Basil Jones, M.A., and 
E. A, Freeman, M.A., ch. vii. p. 310. The whole of this chapter will 
repay attentive perusal, for the history of the cathedral foundation, and 
such questions as the non-residence of canons and the origin of vicars, &c.) 





* “The Architecture and Early History of Waltham Abbey Church, by Edward A. 
Freeman.” We would draw the attention of our readers to this admirable treatise, 
which maintains that the present nave of the Abbey is the actual work of Harold. 
The question is obviously one of extreme interest for the history of English architec- 
ture before the Conquest, although perhaps it can hardly be said that Mr. Freeman 
has completely established his position. 
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THE WEST-BOURNE. 


THE physical geography of the metropolis has been mainly influenced on 
the north side of the ‘Thames by three streams flowing from Hampstead. Two 
of these, Tybourn-brook and the River Fleet, have already been described * ; 
we now proceed to give an account of the third, the West-bourne. Here we 
have no difficulty with etymology, the West-bourne is emphatically the 
West-brook ; but it has other names—Kilbourne, Bayswater rivulet, and 
now, Ranelagh sewer. Thirty years ago it was entirely an open stream 
from its spring to its exit into the Thames ; and in its course it supplied 
the largest artificial piece of ornamental water in the metropolis—the Ser- 
pentine. Like the other two streams, it belongs to the history of our 
water supply, and like them also, is sponsor to many London localities. 

The springs which chiefly contribute to the waters of the West-bourne 
take their rise on the west side of Hampstead, and are six in number. 
Three of these form one arm, three another, the two branches uniting toge- 
ther at Kilburn. The meaning of Kilburn is cold-brook ; keele, a Saxon 
word for ‘ cold,’ is not yet lost to us in provincial vocabularies ; and in old 
records we have Kylborn, Keelebourne, and even Coldbourne, as applied to 
this spot, so we are saved all trouble in further derivation. 

That part, perhaps, properly called Kilbourn, which gives name to 
a beautiful suburb, has its stream flowing through some of the most 
charming sylvan scenery in the neighbourhood of London; and the jaded 
inhabitants of that vast human hive can do no better than refresh their 
weary senses by a stroll at its side. We will commence our walk from a 
ridge at Hampstead, called Oak-hill. On each side is a richly wooded 
dell, in early spring beautifully enamelled with wild flowers. Each side 
has a spring, that on the north receiving some draining from the heath. 
One course lies down a lane overhung by rich and varied foliage, terminat- 
ing in a foot-path across fields, with true rural felicity. We are now on 
the ridge, pursuing our way westwards over green knolls, sloping into richly 
wooded dells, possessing something of the cultivated beauty of a park, but 
with more of nature’s simplicity. At the end of this ridge, by the Finchley 
road, the two springs unite, that on the north having previously received a 
third rising at Childs’-hill. The stream crosses the road and pursues 
its way through a meadow to West-end, by the ‘‘ Cock and Hoop Tavern,” 
remarkable for its shade of clipt lime trees, a shelter from both sun 
and rain. 

West-end has the quiet seclusion of a village; the brook is here con- 
cealed, but it follows along the course of the street, on the left side 
of which, in a garden wall, is a conduit-head ; passing this, it soon reappears 
in the fields, meandering towards the Edgeware-road in the line of the rail- 
way now constructing. It then bends southwards, and is parallel to the 
road and the village of Kilburn until it meets with the other main branch. 

The other arm, as before noticed, has also three springs; the chief 
of them arises from meadows adjoining Shepherd’s, or Conduit-fields, and 
was, conjointly with the source of Tybourn-brook, a matter of great diffi- 
culty in constructing the tunnel for the railroad. So close, indeed, is the 
source of the last-named stream, that a very slight change in the level of 
the soil around it, and its waters would have gone to swell those of the 
West-bourne. Another source is by the churchyard ; the two descend to- 
gether in a line made picturesque by beautiful foliage, and unite just before 


* Gent. Maa., June, 1856; March, 1857. 
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crossing the Finchley-road. The third source is in a meadow by West-end 
lane, which, passing the road just mentioned, joins the other channel in the 
fields opposite St. John’s Wood College; thence it pursues its course, 
crossing the Birmingham railway a little north of Boundary-road, until it 
unites with Kilburn waters. 

At Kilburn we must rest awhile, to note that here, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, a hermit, named Godwyn, erected his solitary cell by the brook-side. 
At that day all around were thick woods, the names of which have alone 
survived. Godwyn gave up his cell soon after to the monks of St. Peter, 
Westminster, and it was then erected into a convent of Benedictine nuns, 
and so subsisted until the general dissolution of religious houses. All traces 
of the priory have long passed away, but there was an etching made of the 
ruins existing in 1722. In the Library of the British Museum also there 
is a plan taken of the site in 1790, with slight sketches all round of the 
country. In one direction only does this now remain the same, that to- 
wards Hampstead; in every other, changes have taken place by the advance 
of the metropolis. The plan is so far interesting as it shews in what 
manner the dwellers of the religious house had converted to their use the 
different springs that here formed a union. Part was diverted for a moat, 
part for fish-ponds, and the whole was controlled for the commodity of the 
convent. 

Situated near a great highway, an ancient Roman road, the convent in 
this solitude was called upon for hospitality exceeding its wealth to supply, 
and in the fourteenth century complaint was made thereat, and in con- 
sequence the inmates were released from some obligations that pressed 
heavily upon them. With that attention to public utility which marked 
the proximity of a religious house, a bridge was constructed by the priory 
to carry this road over the increased volume of waters. This bridge, which 
dates back to the thirteenth century, still exists; it is an arch of stone, 
widened by more modern additions of brick on either side. Passing the 
road beneath this arch, the stream soon receives a small addition from a 
spring near Mapes’ farm, and now rapidly descending into low lands, flows 
southwards, until it receives a stream having its origin near Kensal-green 
Cemetery. It now makes an abrupt angle a little more eastwards, and 
running at the back of Westbourne manor-house, it again bends about 
westward and south, passing under the Grand Junction Canal, skirting 
Westbourne-green, which, with Westbourne-park, give us the old name of 
the stream, often found here marked in modern maps as “ Bayswater 
Rivulet.” It is now hidden from view throughout the rest of its course, 
the Serpentine except, but a few years ago it might be seen rushing 
violently down its channel in search of a lower level. It passes under the 
Great Western Railway and the Bishops’-road, a little north of the new 
church, and making but a few bends in its course, runs to the Serpentine, 
where the Bayswater-road shews a well-defined dip by Craven-hill. 

Again we will pause in our course, for the names left in this locality have 
a significance in our history, and must not be passed over. Craven-hill, 
which lies on the west side of the stream before it crosses the road, derives 
its name from the circumstances connected with William Lord Craven’s 
bequest in 1687. This heroic nobleman in 1665 braved the death-dealing 
pestilence as fearlessly as he had often before braved the cannon’s mouth, 
and humanely exerted himself to abate the misery of the terrible scourge. 
His bequest in 1687 was to erect a pest-house that might in any future 
visitation be used for the wretched sufferers. This stood among fields 
then away from buildings, now covered by the close neighbourhood of 
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Carnaby-market, near Golden-square. And London increased rapidly in 
a few years in and about this spot of ill name, surrounded it, and for 
years it was left a vacant space in the midst of closely packed streets, 
At length, in 1732, William, third Lord Craven, by Act of Parliament 
7 Geo. II., made a composition by which three acres of land were appro- 
priated at Bayswater, in lieu of the spot known as “ Pest-house fields ;” 
and upon this hill stood the new pest-house within the last century, as is 
seen in Rocque’s Map of 1766, fortunately not needed for a return of 
the fearful plague, but the space remained so appropriated until 1825, 
when it was taken possession of without any regard to the charitable trust. 
The law, however, here stepped in, and asserted its right to appropriate 
the property to charity, according to the primary intentions, and thus it 
now remains ready to be so used should any dire visitation of the kind 
reappear. 

Bayswater is a corruption of Bayard’s watering, probably from some 
early possessor of the property. There were several springs here renowned 
for the purity of the water, which was collected together in a conduit-head, 
the property of the Corporation of London, and connected with the ancient 
system of water-supply, which sought for the springs at Paddington as 
early as the thirteenth century. This conduit is figured in Smith’s “ Anti- 
quities of London,” 1791, and had a date upon it, 1638, perhaps recording 
a restoration. Its site, as well as the springs, are commemorated in 
Conduit-street, Spring-place, &c. 

We have now arrived at the fine piece of water called the Serpentine. 
In and about Hyde-park were numerous springs, and James I., in the 17th 
of his reign, granted to Thomas Day of Chelsea, license to convey the 
waters within Hyde-park and elsewhere, to the city of Westminster. 
There was another grant, made by Charles II. in 1663, to Thomas Hawes 
of Westminster, of similar import. These grants had reference to the waters 
of the West-bourne, which then formed several ponds in Hyde-park, and 
which also received other springs in the park itself, and another which 
came from Paddington. This latter stream has been erroneously con- 
founded with the ancient Tye-bourne, of which a notice has been given 
(March, 1857, p. 8322). It could only have, however, derived its name of 
Tyburne water-course from the circumstance of its passing near the place 
of execution vulgarly termed Tyburn. It arose near Paddington Church, 
and was an insignificant stream, dry for the greater part of the year, and 
passed along the south side of Edgware-road to the piece of ground 
appropriated to the gallows, which it crossed, and then passed along the 
north side of the Uxbridge-road a short distance, then under it into 
Hyde-park, which it crossed by a ravine distinctly marked, and fell into 
the Serpentine by the Magazine. It has been diverted into the sewers 
upwards of thirty years. 

The right of individuals to the use of the waters and springs of Hyde- 
park was purchased in 1730 for £2,500; and the plan of the river having 
been projected about five years before, the excavation was begun by Charles 
Withers, Surveyor General of his Majesty’s woods and forests, but was 
finished by William Kimberley, under the direction of Queen Caroline. 
The expence of the excavation was estimated at £6,000, and instead of a 
string of ponds of various dimensions, most probably artificially contrived 
at an earlier period, for the use of the pure stream which flowed from its 
many gatherings of springs, was now the wide expanse that has not un- 
aptly been dignified as a river. 

We have seen that the West-bourne, now flowing through many a 
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crowded district, entered the Serpentine river, but in 1834 it was diverted 
into a special current, and not too early, for much sewerage must have 
passed into the stream before this period, and deposited a vast amount of 
noxious decomposing matter, which may even now be a cause of mis- 
chievous exhalation. 

Thus it is that complaints are made that the Serpentine is now a foul 
and foetid pool; nor can it be otherwise, since it only forms a part of the 
system that under the name of Ranelagh-sewer drains into the Thames». 

The surplus water of the Serpentine falls down an artificial cascade, and 
then passes by a channel to Knightsbridge. This hamlet derives its name 
from an ancient stone bridge of two arches, which spans the waters of the 
West-bourne near Albert-gate. 

It was notorious in the sixteenth century for the danger that here beset 
wayfarers to the metropolis from armed ruffians; Norden particularly 
warns every one to avoid the stone bridge after dark, unless his hand is 
powerful enough to make good his place. The spot was then wide from 
the metropolis, and the neighbouring fields afforded ready escape and con- 
cealment. 

From Knightsbridge the course of the stream runs tolerably direct, 
passing east of Lowndes-square, crosses its south angle by Lowndes-street, 
then it curves behind Cadogan-place and Sloane-street to the King’s-road ; 
it bounded one side of the “ five fields’’ upon which a large portion of the 
fashionable Belgravia is erected. At King’s-road it is spanned by “ Bloody 
Bridge,” or Grosvenor-bridge, as it is now called from adjoining the 
Grosvenor estate, and here the name of Westbourne again appears in a 
street and rows of dwellings. Hence it meanders somewhat to the east, 
and was used a century ago by the Chelsea Water Company, whose works 
and reservoir were close adjoining, for a supply of water, by cuttings made 
into the stream ; passing this, it bent round by Ranelagh-gardens, making 
a sharp angle, and discharged itself into the Thames east of Chelsea 
Hospital. It was from this place of public entertainment of the past age 
that it now takes its name of Ranelagh-sewer, and in this latter part of 
its course it is the boundary of the liberties of Westminster. 

Geologically speaking, the two streams, the Tye-bourne and the West- 
bourne, have played a most important part. The ancient abbey and city 
of Westminster are built upon the delta of the first, and, conjointly, the 
whole of the space between Charing-cross and the far end of Chelsea 
have been materially influenced by the deposit brought down by these 
two streams. Naturally the whole of this tract is a swamp, and in nume- 
rous sewers are now concealed the ancient water-courses that intersected 
it in every direction; many of these are doubtless artificial drains, made 
at a very early period to control the excess of waters and recover the 
soil, Our sanitary condition has been much connected with these brooks 
arising from Hampstead. First eagerly sought for as ‘‘ sweet waters” 
with great public spirit, they are now converted into evils which our 
science has not yet been able adequately to grapple with. Should it be a 
question difficult to answer, Is it right economy to convert the bright 
running brook into a black and noisome sewer ? 





> It is curious that in a Report on the Bridges of Middlesex, issued by the Magis- 
trates in 1826, the Serpentine is always called the Ranelagh-sewer. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 26. At the anniversary meeting 
of the Numismatic Society the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year:— 


President.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.AS. 

Vice-Presidents.—Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.L.S.; the Lord Londesbo- 
rough, K.C.H., F.S.A. 

Treasurer.—Geo. H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.G.S.; F. W. Madden, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Yonge Aker- 
man, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.—John Williams, Esq. 

Members of the Council—J. B. Bergne, 
Esq., F.S.A.; Colonel Tobin Bush, C.B.; 
F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; W. Freu- 
dental, Esq.; John Lee, LL.D., F.S.A., 
&c.; Captain Murchison; J. G. Pfister, 
Esq.; R. Stuart Poole, Esq.; C. Roach 
Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; Edward Thomas, 
Esq., H.E.1.C.S.; R. Whitbourn, Esq., 
F.S.A.; Edward Wigan, Esq., F.S.A. 
MM. Gonzales and Minervini were 

elected foreign associate members. 


W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. 

Professor Donaldson read a paper “ On 
the Neocor medals of Cities,” especially 


those of Smyrna, Pergamus, Ephesus, and 
Perinthus. He shewed how the title 
Newxopos, which originally meant nothing 
more than the cleanser or sweeper of a 
temple, had become a title of honour to 
cities and communities, particularly after 
the practice of erecting temples to the 
reigning or deified emperors had become 
prevalent among the Greek cities. He 
cited the application of this title to the 
city of Ephesus, in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, as an instance 
of its honourable use. It is, however, but 
inadequately translated by the word “ wor- 
shipper.” The Neocor cities appear to 
have enjoyed some peculiar privileges, and 
the union or guovoa of two such cities is 
frequently commemorated on coins. On 
some coins as many as three and even four 
temples are represented. Professor Do- 
naldson entered at some length on the 
architectural peculiarities of the buildings 
delineated on these coins, and stated that 
in most cases the artists had given correct 
representations of them. His paper con- 
cluded with some interesting notices of 
the cities whose coins had been adduced, 
more especially of Ephestis, which place 
he had visited many years ago in search 
of antiquities. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE June meeting of the session was 
held on the afternoon of the 14th inst., in 
the Royal Institution, Cosmo Innes, Esq., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Stuart, secretary, stated that the 
Museum had now been removed to the 
New Galleries in the Royal Institution, 
where its arrangements would be pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible. This 
task would necessarily occupy some time, 
and it was most desirable that all persons 
intending to make donations to the national 
collection should now forward them, so as 
to admit of their being classified in their 
proper order. 

The following communications were 
brought before the meeting :— 

1. Remarks on the Round Tower of 
Abernethy, with Drawings. By R. R. 
7 Esq., architect, Cork. 


In this able and elaborate paper, Mr. 
Brash, after sketching the early ecclesias- 
tical history of Abernethy, proceeded to 
give detailed descriptions of the Round 
Tower, and of its various architectural 
features, comparing these as he went 
along with the remains of several round 
towers in Ireland, and pointing out some 
peculiarities by which Abernethy is dis- 
tinguished, such as its masonry, the large- 
ness of its doorway, and other particulars. 
The paper concluded with a reference to 
the legends regarding the tower at Aber- 
nethy, and it was shewn that similar 
stories are current in Ireland in connec- 
tion with round towers in that country. 
Mr. Brash has kindly agreed to prepare a 
paper on the round tower of Brechin for 
the Society, when he means to advert to 
the result of excavations in the Scotch 
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round towers, as well as to give a réswmé 
of the remarkable discoveries made in the 
excavation of several of the Irish round 
towers. 

2. Notice of the “Bluidy Banner” of 
Drumclog and Bothwell-bridge, now at 
Dunbar, with a reduced facsimile Draw- 
ing. By James Drummond, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

In this paper Mr. Drummond pointed 
out how strongly tradition and fact are 
mingled in the accounts which have come 
down to us of the troubled times of the 
seventeenth century, each party denying 
the truth of what was asserted by their 
opponents. Some statements, too, he ob- 
served, have taken so strong a hold of the 
national mind, that it is difficult to disbe- 
lieve them, even after they have been 
proved to be groundless. Thus we have 
so often been told that John Broun, the 
earrier, was shot by Graham of Claver- 
house with his own hand, under most 
aggravating circumstances, that even after 
the publication of documentary evidence 
shewing that Broun was taken in arms 
against the Government, for which he was 
condemned to be shot, and that although 
his life was offered to be spared on condi- 
tion of his acknowledging the Government, 
he declined, and was shot by a file of sol- 
diers, it is almost impossible to eradicate 
the impression which reiterated assertion 
has conveyed against the “bloody Cla- 
verse.” Again, contemporary statements 
go to prove that the Covenanters erected 
in their camp at Bothwell-bridge a gal- 
lows, for behoof of the prisoners whose cap- 
ture they anticipated, and for whom they 
had also procured a quantity of new ropes ; 
but most people passed over or denied 
these statements, which in general would 
have been held to be conclusive of their 
truth. It was wiser “to look upon this 
period of our history, not as a war time of 
saints and martyrs on the one side, and 
that of heathen persecutors on the other, 
but as a struggle between two fierce con- 
tending factions in a half civilised country, 
who alternately tyrannised over each 
other’s persons and consciences, one in 
the abused name of Gospel freedom and 
civil liberty, the other under the no less 
misplaced watchword of civil order and 
loyalty.” Mr. Drummond then proceeded 
to describe the banner in question, which 
he regarded merely as an historical fact, 
and for that reason alone had brought it 
before the Society. It is of blue silk, 
about four and a-half feet in length, by 
three and a-half in breadth. It has three 
lines of inscriptions; the uppermost is in 
Hebrew characters, “JEHOVAH Nissi,” 
Exodus xvii. 15. The second is painted in 
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white, “For Curist AND His TRUTHS.” 
The third line, from which it has been 
called “The Bluidy Banner,” is “No 
QUARTERS TO YE ACTIVE ENIMIES OF YE 
Covenant.” The history of the banner 
is as follows:—It belonged to Hall of 
Haughead, a zealous Covenanter and 
leader at Drumclog and Bothwell-bridge, 
from the latter of which engagements he 
escaped and fied to Holland, but shortly 
returned. While lurking near Queens- 
ferry, an attempt was made to seize him 
by the governor of Blackness Castle; Hall, 
being wounded in the struggle, died on 
his way to Edinburgh as a prisoner. From 
him the banner came into the hands of a 
zealous Covenanting friend named Coch- 
rane, who settled in Coldstream, and 
whose daughter married Mr. Raeburn of 
Dunbar. She inherited the banner and 
carried it to her husband, whose family 
are now the owners of this curious and 
much-prized relic. 

8. Notes on an Anglo-Saxon Styca of 
Osbercht, King of Northumberland, found 
near Jedburgh. By John Alex. Smith, 
M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

4. St. Maelrubha, his History and 
Churches. By the Rev. William Reeves, 
D.D., Hon. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 

This is an elaborate paper by the learned 
editor of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, 
recently printed for the Bannatyne Club, 
and is characterized by the same profound 
and accurate research which has com- 
mended that work to every student of the 
early ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
Next to St. Columba there is no eccle- 
siastic of the ancient Scottish Church 
whose commemorations are more numer- 
ous in the west of Scotland than St. Mael- 
rubha, or whose history is marked with 
greater exactness in the Irish annals in 
the main features of his life. He was 
born in the year 642, and died in 722, 
after having founded a monastic establish- 
ment at Applecross. Dr. Reeves, after a 
history of the saint, investigated the his- 
tory of this monastery and the topography 
of the district, and concluded with notices 
of twenty-one parishes in different parts 
of Scotland whose churches were dedicated 
to St. Maelrubha. 

5. Notice of the Ancient Church of 
St. Helen’s at Ald-Camus, and of Frag- 
ments of a Monastic Building at Luffness, 
with plans. By T. S. Muir, Esq., Leith. 

In this notice Mr. Muir furnished details 
of the architectural character of the curi- 
ous old Norman church of St. Helen’s, 
which are all the more valuable in con- 
sequence of the recent destruction of the 
venerable ruin. The Church of St. Helen’s, 
which resisted the invasions of seven cen- 
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turies, at last yielded to the demand of 
an adjoining dyke which was about to be 
erected, and so an historical relic of con- 
siderable interest has been withdrawn from 
future reference. 

After the reading of the communica- 
tions, Mr. Robert Chambers drew atten- 
tion to some of the recently discovered 
facts which tended further to unite the 
sciences of archeology with geology, by 
shewing the occurrence of implemefits 
made by man under some of the later 
geological formations. These facts are 
attracting attention both in England and 
France at the present time; and having 
recently had his attention directed to them 
when in London, he thought the subject 
might be of interest to the members. Dis- 
coveries of flint weapons, with elephant 
remains, at a depth of twelve feet, in 
gravel, overlaid by sand and brick earth, 
had taken place in Suffolk in the end of 
last century. More recently a variety of 
flint weapons have been found on hills near 
Amiens and Abbeville, under drift vary- 
ing in thickness from ten to twenty feet, 
in which also many mammalian remains 
occur. 

This statement gave rise to some dis- 
cussion, some members suggesting that 
local causes would account for apparent 
geological changes ; after which tle Chair- 
man stated that, this being the last meet- 
ing of the session, he could not help con- 
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gratulating the Society on its improved 
prospects and position. He also directed 
attention to the valuable donations an- 
nounced. Among these was the curious 
collection of silver ornaments and coins 
recently discovered in Orkney—whose in- 
terest could hardly be over-rated—pre- 
sented, with many other relics, by the 
Exchequer. He considered that it was 
due to the warm interest manifested by 
the Queen’s Remembrancer in Exchequer 
in the maturing of recent Treasury ar- 
rangements about treasure-trove, and the 
furthering of archeological pursuits gene- 
rally, that the cordial thanks of the Society 
should be voted to Mr. Henderson. This 
proposal was agreed to by acclamation. 

The following among other donations 
were announced:—A large and valuable 
collection of gold and silver ornaments, 
bronze vessels and weapons, earthenware 
urns, and gold and silver coins, presented, 
on the part of the Crown, by the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in 
Exchequer in Scotland—a detailed cata- 
logue of this collection will be submitted 
at next meeting of the Society; eight 
vessels of bronze, found in marshy ground 
near Balgone-house, by Sir George Grant 
Suttie, Bart.; a collection of curious im- 
plements of stone, found in Shetland, by 
Mrs. Hope, Royal-terrace; an urn, found 
in acromlech in Hanover, by Charles E. 
Dalrymple, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


SURREY ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 6. The sixth annual general meet- 
ing of this Society was held, by the kind 
permission of the Trustees, in the large 
room of the National Schools, Eton-street, 
Richmond, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

The Right Honourablethe Lord Abinger, 
M.A., Vice-President, occupied the chair, 
and the following gentlemen acted as 
the local committee:—The Rev. Harry 
Dupuis, B.D., Vicar of Richmond, Eustace 
Anderson, Esq., Herbert Barnard, Esq., 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq., the Rev. Burgh 
Byam, M.A., Charles 8S. Edgeworth, Esq., 
Edward H. Hills, Esq., John H. Jackson, 
Esq., G. Streater Kempson, Esq., William 
Lambert, Esq., John Parson, Esq., John 
Brandram Peele, Esq., Edward Penrhyn, 
Esq., John Allan Powell, Esq., steward of 
the manor of Richmond, Colonel Price, 
W.C. Selle, Esq., Mus. D., Harry A. Smith, 
Esq., Robert Smith, Esq., William Smythe, 
Esq., and Samuel Walker, Esq., as well as 
the local Honorary Secretaries, the Rev. 
William Bashall, M.A., William Chapman, 
Esq., and Thomas Meadows Clarke, Esq. 
There was a goodly gathering of members 


and visitors, a very large proportion of 
whom were ladies. 

The usual routine business of the annual 
meeting was then transacted, and at twelve 
o’clock the reading of papers by the mem- 
bers was commenced. 

John Wickam Flower, Esq., read a 
paper entitled “‘Some Notices ofthe Family 
of Cobham of Sterborough Castle, in Ling- 
field, Surrey.” The paper stated that 
this family flourished in the reign of 
Edward III. and the succeeding reigns, 
but became extinct in the male line in the 
fourth generation. The famous Elianor 
Cobham (the wife of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester), who was condemned to do 
penance as a witch, for her enchantment 
of the Duke to love and wed her, and for 
making an image of the king in wax, in 
order that, as the wax melted, so the king’s 
body might waste away, was one of the 
daughters of the last Sir Reginald Cobham 
of Sterborough. Some interesting par- 
ticulars were given of the history of this 
unfortunate lady, as well as of other mem- 
bers of the family. Mr. Flower then read 
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some passages, not hitherto published, 
from the will of Jane Cobham, dated in 
1368, and preserved in the Archbishop’s 
registry at Lambeth Palace. She appears 
to have been the widow of the first lord, 
who was created a Knight of the Garter 
by Edward III., and was one of the prin- 
cipal leaders at Crécy and Poitiers. This 
will contains many interesting allusions to 
the usages of the time, as well as to the 
history and pedigree of the family, and to 
its possessions. It also contains numerous 

uests and descriptions of furniture, and 
beds and bed furniture, as well as of 
illuminated books and plate and jewels, 
amongst which was a drinking-horn set in 
silver, and made from a griffin’s hoof. 
Passages were also read from the will of the 
second Lord Cobham, dated in 1400, and 
hitherto in-edited, whereby he desired 
to be interred in the parish church of 
Lingfield, derere le teste mon tres honorable 
sieur et pier, (‘ behind the head of his very 
honorable lord and father’). Amongst 
other legacies he bequeathed the sum of 
£100 to be expended in masses for the 
repose of the soul of his godmother, the 
Queen of Edward III., pur Palme de ma 
tres honorable dame Philippe, jadis Reyne 
@ Angleterre ma commére. Sir Reginald 
also bequeathed £30 to purchase 10,000 
masses, to be sung immediately after his 
decease, for the repose of his own soul, 
and in as short a time as they could pos- 
sibly be accomplished, and 200 monks to 
be employed about the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret, “in case she shall be 
minded to have a husband.” The paper 
was illustrated by the exhibition of several 
excellent rubbings of the fine sepulchral 
brasses upon the tombs of the personages 
referred to in Mr. Flower’s paper. 

W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., then followed 
with a paper entitled, ‘‘ Notes from the 
Parish Registers of Richmond.” 

William Chapman, Esq., local Honorary 
Secretary, read a paper “On the Antiquities 
of Richmond,” of which the following is 
an abstract:—Little remained in Rich- 
mond bearing the trace of antiquity, but 
there was very much in its history to in- 
terest, the events related therein being not 
only of local, but also of national import- 
ance. There were no vestiges of its former 
religious houses, nor of the ancient village 
of Sheen. The name of the village still 
survives in legal documents, the manor 
being still designated as “ West Sheen ;” 
the word ‘ West’ being used to distinguish 
it from “East Sheen,” near Mortlake. 
The disuse of the word ‘ Sheen’ as applied 
to Richmond gave rise to many errors 
among the local topographers. Although 
Richmond had a Saxon name, there is not 
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any mention of it in any Saxon record or 
chronicle. Previous to the time of Henry 
VII. the name of Richmond did not exist, 
and in the paper the village was called 
Sheen whenever mentioned antecedent to 
that date. Sheen was not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, being probably included 
in some other manor. It is stated to have 
been mentioned in a manuscript of equal 
antiquity, now in the Harleian Library. 
The manor of Sheen was granted by Henry 
I. to Michael Belet, who held it by ser- 
jeantry, that is, he was chief butler or 
cup-bearer to the King. This was in the 
early part of the twelfth century, and from 
this time there was reason to think its ex- 
istence as a separate manor might be dated. 
The Belet family seemed to have held pos- 
session till the time of Henry III., shortly 
after which time it appears to have been 
transferred to the Windsor family, who 
sold it to Robert Burnel, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. In the 8th year of Edward I. 
he obtained a fresh grant from the Crown, 
as also a grant of free warren and free 
fishing. There was also a capital mes- 
suage, garden, dovecot, and park. During 
the concluding years of the Belet family 
holding possession, it was by co-heiresses, 
The Bishop had only the moiety that could 
be conveyed by one of those heiresses, the 
other moiety passed into the family of 
Valletort, who held it as late as the 31st 
year of Edward I. After this time it fell 
into the hands of the Crown, and the last 
named monarch occasionally resided here, 
for he gave audience here in the 33rd or 
34th year of his reign to certain commis- 
sioners. Edward lI. dated instruments 
from this place, and Edward III. not only 
lived but also died here, his death taking 
place June 21st, 1377. It was certainly 
a royal residence in the days of Richard 
II., and his queen, Ann, died here in 1393 
or 1394. Leland says he was so over- 
whelmed with grief thereat that he or- 
dered “that noble manor” to be razed to 
the ground. His Queen is said to have 
introduced the custom of ladies riding upon 
side-saddles. During the reign of Rich- 
ard’s cousin and successor, Henry lV., 
Sheen seems to have been left in its state 
of desolation. His son, Henry V., the 
hero of Agincourt, rebuilt the palace, and, 
as a propitiation for the murder of Rich- 
ard II., he founded the great Carthusian 
monastery of Jesus of Bethlehem at Sheen, 
and a nunnery at Syon. Henry VI. issued 
a warrant from here in 1441 “for the 
sheriffs of the counties through which 
Alianore Cobham, lately called Duchesse 
of Glocester, should passin the way to her 
captivity under the charge of Sir Thomas 
Stanley.” He also addressed a letter from 
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this place in 1442, to the Abbot of St. 
Edmondsbury, for money for the relief of 
the duchy of Guienne. Henry was totally 
defeated at Towton Moor on the 29th of 
March, 1461, and on the 1st of June fol- 
lowing, Edward IV. arrived at Sheen, 
which manor he granted for life to his 
queen, Elizabeth Woodville. In May, 
1472, the King, Queen, and Gloucester 
went “to Sheene to pardon.” A person 
going to Sheen Priory and giving some- 
thing towards its reparation, and also 
saying five paternosters and five aves, had 
500 days of pardon. Edward V. passed 
the time of his reign in the Tower, and 
Richard had no leisure to enjoy himself at 
Sheen. During the reign of Henry VII. 
begins the magnificence of Sheen, to which 
he succeeded on the death of his mother- 
in-law, Elizabeth Woodville, in 1498. 
Twelve years after, the palace and its con- 
tents were consumed by fire, but it was 
re-built in 1501 in a style of great mag- 
nificence and elegance. Little remains of 
the building, but there are many views of 
it extant. After this year, the name of 
the place was changed from Sheen to Rich- 
mond, and this was the favourite resi- 
dence of the above-named monarch. His 
first council was held here “with great 
secrecy,” according to Bacon, and in 1492 
he kept his May-day at Sheen, when there 
were “great triumphs of justing and 
tourney during all that month.” In the 
17th year of his reign his eldest son, Arthur, 
was married to Catharine of Arragon, 
and ultimately the wedding-party were 
entertained at Sheen, the Court removing 
there for that purpose. In 1506, Philip I. 
of Spain was entertained here, and in 
1509 Henry VII. closed his days at this 
place. Henry VIII. kept his Christmas 
here the first year of his reign, and his 
first son, Henry, was born here in 1511, 
dying here also within two months of his 
birth. Probably Queen Catharine resided 
here till her divorce. No trace can be 
found of Anne Boleyn having been here. 
Henry seemed then more partial to Green- 
wich, where Elizabeth, afterwards queen, 
was born in 1532. Henry afterwards 
married Jane Seymour, who died at Rich- 
mond on the 23rd of October, 1537, ac- 
cording to the chronicle of the Grey Friars, 
which further states that all her court had 
black gowns. This must be an error, as 
she gave birth to a son at Hampton Court 
only a fortnight previously. Wolsey, upon 
giving Hampton Court Palace to the King, 
was allowed to reside for a time at Rich- 
mond. On Henry’s divorce from Ann of 
Cleves, he settled Richmond on her for 
life, and then it appears she surrendered 
it to Edward VI. The above-mentioned 
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chronicle of the Grey Friars states :—“On 
the 16th of July, 1546, was burned in 
Smythfield for great hurrysy one Hem- 
mysley, a priest, which was an observant 
friar of Richmond.” Anne Askew and 
others suffered at the same time. Edward 
VI. does not appear to have resided here, 
but as his death, Lady Jane Grey was 
living “with her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, at Sheene.” Queen Mary and 
her husband Philip spent much of their 
time at Richmond. The paper intimated 
that, in the opinion of the writer, the be- 
lief that this Queen treated her sister un- 
kindly was an erroneous one, and to shew 
that she was not under continual restraint 
during her sister’s reign, there was quoted 
a description of one of her visits to Queen 
Mary at Richmond, the trip being accom- 
panied by everything that was magnificent 
and elegant. There were also many other 
trips which were quoted “inconsistent 
with her (Elizabeth) being under personal 
restraint, or at variance with her sister, 
or an object of suspicion to her.” Queen 
Elizabeth was very partial to Richmond, 
and resided there almost continuously 
during the latter part of her reign. In an 
antiquarian point of view, Richmond dur- 
ing her reign may be said to have reached 
its culminating point. Here she closed 
her life, and with her may be said to close 
the antiquarian history of Richmond. “In 
the early morning of the 24th of March, 
1603, it was known in the Palace that the 
Queen was dead, and Sir Robert Carey 
stole out of the gate and took horse toward 
Scotland, that he might be the first to 
hail the Scottish Solomon King of Eng- 
land.” King James did not visit Rich- 
mond much, but Charles I. was educated 
here, and it is said also gathered here 
a large collection of pictures. Towards 
the close of his reign, it is also said that 
Parliament ordered Richmond to be pre- 
pared for his residence, but that he re- 
fused to go. It is evident, however, that 
he was frequently here, and that prepara- 
tion was made for his reception at the 
time above stated. One proof is that a 
warrant to provide such accommodation 
was issued to Clement Kynnersley, a yeo- 
man of the wardrobe of beds to Charles I. 
and Charles II., and who lies interred in 
Richmond churchyard. The children of 
this King also resided at Syon, where is a 
room still called King Charles’s room, and 
it was there the interviews between him 
and them took place. After his death, 
the palace was sold by order of the Com- 
monwealth. Of the decline and fall of the 
royal seat of Richmond, the writer forbore 
to remark, but referred his auditory to 
the small portion of the original palace 
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still subsisting, and now occupied by Mr. 
Simpson. This was the only antiquity of 
Richmond. The great Carthusian monas- 
tery stood where the Observatory now 
stands. Its last relics, a gateway, were 
removed in 1769, when George III. laid 
the whole site of West Sheen into a grass 
field, still called the Old Park. 

The Rev. Wm. Bashall, local Honorary 
Secretary, had prepared a paper on “'The 
Ancient Monuments in the Parish Church,” 
but, being unavoidably absent, it was read 
by W. Chapman, Esq. The following is 
a summary of the contents of the paper :— 
Ancient documents spoke of a chapel and 
monastic establishments at Sheen in an- 
cient times, yet a greater antiquity than 
the times of Henry VIII. could not be 
assigned to the church. With the excep- 
tion of the tower, probably the chancel 
would be the only part of the original 
structure remaining; this was indicated 
not only by the brick-work, but also by 
the form of the large arch separating it 
from the body of the church, it being of 
the form called “Tudor.” The tower also 
being of the same age, there can be no 
doubt but that the ancient church occu- 
pied the whole space of the present nave 
and chancel, the north and south walls of 
the nave having been removed when the 
enlargement of the church, by the erection 
of the two aisles, took place. The date of 
these alterations can be known from the 
minutes of the old vestry, but the style is 
sufficient to indicate it as that tasteless 
epoch which marks peculiarly the latte: 
half of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The writer, 
therefore, stated that his observations 
would be confined to the chancel of, and 
the monuments in, the church. There is 
mention of a chapel at “ Schene” in 1339, 
but if any town existed then it would have 
been more to the north, the present town 
being near the great monastery of Sheen 
built by Henry V., and there are not any 
remains of such a chapel. The town did 
not probably begin to grow up to the 
south until after the erection of the last 
palace by Henry VII., until when, the 
monastery and palace chapels would suffice 
for the wants of the inhabitants. The 
marriage of the Earl of Leicester with 
Amy Robsart took place at Richmond in 
1550, but it is doubtful as to the ceremony 
having been performed in the present 
church. The earliest written accounts of 
the church are found in the minutes of 
the vestry, not the ordinary parochial 
body, but a body somewhat analogous to 
churchwardens as to powers and duties ; 
one of the original members was Walter 
Hickman, Esq., ancestor of the Earls of 
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Plymouth, whose monument appears on 
the south-west of the church. In those 
days, the men were placed on one side 
and the women on the other side of the 
church. An entry states that “One Symon 
Hues was to be paid four-pence every 
Lord’s day for quieting the children in 
Divine service and whipping out of the 
doggs.” In 1624 the steeple was much 
decayed, and it was proposed to commence 
a subscription to rebuild it and furnish it 
with bells, as also to solicit aid from his 
Highness Prince Charles. It is probable 
the Prince did not respond to the appeal, 
for shortly afterwards Sir Robert Douglas 
began the subscription with £10. In July 
of the same year one Harry Walton, free- 
mason, contracted to do the work for £30, 
but upon presenting the bill, the charge 
was thought to be too much. How the 
matter was settled is not known. A con- 
tract was made with a plumber for cover- 
ing the steeple, and then probably it was 
left in the same form in which it now 
exists. About this time the church was 
probably enlarged by the building of the 
south aisle, for which the money was paid 
in 1625. The churchwardens were re- 
quested to view the steeple in 1630, Sir 
Robert Douglas having promised to ob- 
tain the gift of one bell from the king, 
and the vestry having promised to give 
four bells. Cromwell, in 1657, issued 
a commission to enquire into the parson- 
ages and vicarages of Surrey. They drew 
up a report, dated November 1658, in 
which they stated, “That the parish of 
Richmond is large, yet a chapel depending 
upon the parish church or vicarage of 
Kingston, formerly worth about £40 per 
annum, and then without a settled minis- 
ter. Also finding that the chapelry of 
Richmond, West Sheene, and Kew con- 
sisted of very many families, and is distant 
from the parish church of Richmond above 
three miles, and that constables, head- 
boroughs, churchwardens, overseers of the 
poor, and such other parish officers, are and 
have been from time immemorial chosen 
within the said chapelry, and all parochial 
rites and services therein done and per- 
formed within the same district from the 
said vicarage of Kingston, We adjudge it 
fit and convenient that the said chapelry 
of Richmond, West Sheene, and Kew be 
divided from the said vicarage of Kingston 
and made a distinct parish of itself, and 
that all the tithe and profit arising within 
the said chapelry be annexed and united 
to the said chapelry by the name of the 
parish and parish church of Richmond, 
for the maintenance of the minister there- 
of.” Cromwell had died in the pre- 
ceding September, and the separation of 
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Richmond from Kingston did not take 
place till 1850, nearly two centuries later. 
In April, 1661, the Bishop of Winton 
(Brian Duppa) gave two large silver fla- 
gons to the church, and in 1667 certain 
other gifts were presented by Lady Rowe 
and Sir Edward Wingfield. In 1671, the 
communion-table was enclosed with rails 
and balusters, and in 1699 his Majesty 
having given £200 towards repairing the 
church, the north aisle was erected, and 
the building assumed its present appear- 
ance. To pass to the monuments, the 
earliest is perhaps that on the north side 
of the chancel, a brass bearing effigies of a 
man and woman, and four sons and four 
daughters. The inscription states it to be 
a memorial of Robert Cotton, gentleman, 
and his family. There is a brass on the 
south wall of the chancel to the memory 
of Walter Hickman, of Kewe, already men- 
tioned. There is another ancient monu- 
ment in memory of the Lady Margaret 
Chudleigh, of the Courtenay family. On 
a brass plate there is a notice of the un- 
happy wars of Charles I., being a memo- 
rial of Margarite, the wife of Thomas Jay, 
his Majesty’s commissary general of pro- 
vision for all his army and horse. After 
alluding to some modern monuments, the 
paper described an old one, at the south- 
eastern corner of the chancel, to Henry 
Viscount Brouncker, repeatedly mentioned 
in the diary of the illustrious Pepys. On the 
north wall is a monument to the “ Ladie 
Dorothia Wright,” wife to Sir George 
Wright, the founder of Queen Elizabeth’s 
almshouses at Richmond. There is also 
a monument to Lady Sophia Chaworth. 
Lately there has been erected an appro- 
priate monument to the memory of Mrs. 
Yates, an accomplished actress, who died 
in 1787. There are several monuments to 
members of the Wakefield family, two of 
which were ministers of the church, and 
one was Gilbert, a celebrated classical 
scholar. There are also monuments to 
members of the Price and Selwyn families. 
There is also a deservedly-admired monu- 
ment, by Flaxman, to the memory of Bar- 
bara Lowther. Near this is a brass to the 
memory of Richard Braune. The most 
curious monument is perhaps one of Ro- 
bert Lewes, a Welchman, and member of 
Gray’s Inn. In the north porch is a me- 
morial of John Bentley, his wife and 
daughter. In the churchyard lies one of 
whom Collins wrote thus :— 


*¢In yonder grave a druid lies.” 


In the same ground also lie Viscount Fitz- 
gerald, the founder of the museum bear- 
ing his name at Cambridge ; also his father 
and mother ; Joseph Taylor, an eminent 
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actor; Heidegger, the ugly man, master of 
the revels to George the First ; Edmund 
Kean, and many others. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman, and the company then ad. 
journed to the parish church to view the 
monuments and building. 

At three o’clock, the company were ad- 
mitted into the museum, which had been 
formed in the Lecture-room of the Ca. 
valry College, Richmond-green, the use of 
which had been kindly granted by the 
commandant, Captain Barrow. A con- 
siderable number of antiquities and works 
of art had been collected, and the arrange- 
ment shewed the exercise of great taste 
and skill on the part of the committee of 
gentlemen to whom the management had 
been entrusted. This committee was com- 
posed of the following gentlemen : —The 
Rev. R. Burgh Byam, M.A., Henry G. Bohn, 
Esq., R. H. Clutterbuck, Esq., W. H. 
Hart, Esq., F.S.A., J. J. Howard, Esq., 
F.S.A., J. R. D. Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A., the 
Honorary Secretary, and the three local 
Honorary Secretaries. Among the articles 
so collected were the following :—Ancient 
spurs, swords, daggers, keys (a great 
variety), stirrups, manacles (a great 
many were found in Hackney-brook); a 
curious spur from Mourne Abbey, near 
Cork, in Ireland, a very old one, being of 
the date of Edward III.; a pistol tinder- 
box, an ancient cross-bow, a penitential 
chair, halberds, a curious collection of 
spurs of different dates, ranging from the 
time of Edward II. to Charles I. (exhi- 
bited by Thomas Wills, Esq.), an ancient 
horse-shoe recovered from the north side of 
the Thames, Dowgate (exhibited by Thomas 
Wills, Esq.), a curious breast-plate of the 
time of Charles I. and used in the Parlia- 
mentary wars, a swivel gun taken in the 
battle of Copenhagen by Admiral Duncan, 
a South African gun, an Irish brass blun- 
derbuss, and two halberds of the time of 
Francis I. There were also a great many 
rubbings from brasses, a great number of 
ancient keys (exhibited by Thomas Wills, 
Esq.), a great many coins in gold and sil- 
ver, ranging from the reign of Henry II. 
to that of George I., a curious hour-glass 
stand (exhibited by J. R. D. Tyssen, Esq.), 
a “catchpole” of iron (an instrument used 
by the Swedish police in apprehending 
people either by the leg or neck). There 
were various interesting articles from 
South Africa and New Zealand, including 
some gongs, casts of a great many eccle- 
siastical seals, an ancient Celtic corn-mill, 
several pieces of ancient pottery, and a 
likeness of Charles II., framed with oak- 
wood which grew at Petersham. Stand- 
ing in the room was the chair of Henry 
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Prince of Wales, with the arms (beauti- 
fully embroidered) of his mother, Anne of 
Denmark ; and also an English chair of 
the year 1530. Around the walls and on 
the tables were early deeds with seals at- 
tached, ranging from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (exhibited by J. J. 
Howard, Esq.); several autographs of emi- 
nent men; ancient hand-bells; tapestry ; 
early specimens of bookbinding (exhibited 
by H. G. Bohn, Esq.); curious antique 
jewellery found in various parts of the 
world; books in antique letters, illumin- 
ated and in curious bindings; Roman urns, 
jars, ancient English shoes, &c. We also 
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noticed impressions from various seals ; 
portraits of the Duke and Duchess of 
Montagu, about 150 years old; a portrait 
of Lady Hatton, wife of Sir C. Hatton, by 
Vandyke; specimens of wood-carving (ex- 
hibited by H. G. Bohn, Esq.), who also 
exhibited Edmund Burke’s chair, and 
other articles of interest. 

During the afternoon several members 
of the Society gave short explanations of 
many of the objects of interest exhibited, 
and the museum was closed at half-past 
five, being re-opened on the two following 
days in the morning and evening. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held at the Society’s 
Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday evening, 
the 29th of June, at 9 p.m., Mr. J. H. 
Parker, President, in the Chair. 

The following members were elected :— 
J. W. P. Maxwell, Esq., Ch. Ch., and C. 
W. N. Ogilvie, Esq., Ch. Ch. 

The President then requested the Secre- 
tary to read the paper furnished by Mr. 
Buckler, Architect, of Oxford, on the 
paintings lately discovered at Chalgrove 
Church, in the county of Oxford. The 
paper was in the form of a communication 
addressed to the President. The follow- 
ing is a sketch of it. 

The recently discovered paintings in 
Chalgrove Church demand the attention 
of the artist as well as the ecclesiologist. 
The figures are of early character, and the 
head-dresses, the wimple, &c., point them 
out as works of the fourteenth century. 
The chancel, in which these paintings 
exist, is of the date above mentioned, and 
has windows of the character of that style 
on the north avd south sides. These win- 
dows form breaks in the subject of the 
frescoes, and are themselves decorated in 
their splays by figures. On the north 
and east walls are a series of subjects 
taken from the events of our Blessed 
Lord’s Passion, and are treated with deli- 
cacy and religious spirit. The north wall 
treats of the events of the Passion itself, 
including figures of St. Mary Magdalene, 
the Virgin Mary, St. John, and St. Peter 
in the act of cutting off the ear of Mal- 
chus, and of other of the Apostles; there 
appear also the traitor Judas, and the 
reviling Jews, whose countenances are 
marked with great respectings of charac- 


ter, their noses being exceedingly crooked 
and beak-shaped. On the east wall, our 
Lord is seen in the act of rising, soldiers 
appear in recumbent postures beneath 
some arcades of what is intended to be a 
representation of the sepulchre. The 
upper part of this figure is lost, as also is 
the case with the one in which our Lord 
is represented as ascending, the feet only 
being visible. The south side is decorated 
with traditionary subjects, chiefly relating 
to events connected with the lives of St. 
Mary and St. John. Mr. Buckler here 
quoted a series of legends, translated from 
curious and interesting sources, which 
throw much light on this, perhaps the 
most obscure portion of the design. His 
paper was marked with great care and 
accuracy of research, and was beautifully 
illustrated by an accompanying sketch of 
his own, and also by some tracings which 
were taken on the spot by persons con- 
nected with Chalgrove Church, and kindly 
lent for the evening’s exhibition. 

The President moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Buckler for his communication, in 
which he had succeeded in explaining the 
details of these designs, a puzzle to most 
of those who had examined them. 

Mr. Freeman trusted that these paint- 
ings were not exposed merely to be de- 
stroyed as soon as possible. Mr. Parker 
assured the meeting that steps had been 
taken for their preservation. 

After a slight discussion on the best 
mode of preserving old frescoes, the meet- 
ing was adjourned till Saturday, July 2, at 
2 o’clock, being the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


June 27. At a meeting of this Society, 
held at the Town Hall, on Monday, the 
Rev. R. Burnaby in the Chair, 

Mr. Hill exhibited a very large shoeing- 
horn, said to have been that of the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, upon the back of which 
are engraven seven pictures illustrative of 
the corporal works of mercy. It was, how- 
ever, conjectured that the costume of the 
figures indicated a rather later period than 
the time of the dissolution of monasteries 
in England, and that it was of foreign 
execution. Also an ancient hunting-horn 
of ivory, among the rudely carved orna- 
ments of which is a lizard. The mouth- 
piece is in the middle of it, not at the 
thin end, and it has been deprived of its 
metal ornaments. These antiquities are 
now the property of the Rev. J. H. Dent, 
of Hallaton, by whose permission they 
were exhibited. They were purchased by 
him at the sale at Nevill Holt in 1848, 
for £8 10s. 

Mr. Hill also exhibited a double-edged 
sword, of the time of Elizabeth, found in 
an old house at Tugby. 

Mr. G. C. Bellairs exhibited two shil- 
lings of Elizabeth, with the mint marks 
of a barrel and a wool-pack; a sixpence, 
mint mark a bird; and a two-penny piece 
of Charles I. These were found at Cosby. 

Mr. Woodcock exhibited a rybbing of 
the monumental brass of Sir William 
Calthorpe, A.D. 1420, in Burnham Thorpe 
Church, Norfolk. It is a good specimen 
of a crocketed canopy, and also of plate 
armour. The knight is decorated with a 
collar of SS., the badge of chivalry first 
used by King Henry [V. The armour is 
interesting, as shewing what was in use at 
the victory of Agincourt, a.p. 1415. 

Also the brass of William Ermyn, Rece- 
tor of Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
A.D. 1401. This brass furnishes an illus- 
tration of the almuce—a kind of tippet or 
hood of white fur. 

Mr. North exhibited a diminutive tripod, 
14 inch in height, of bronze, apparently 
Roman. Also a small token found under 
the pavement in Scalford Church during 
the recent restorations there. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited several objects of 
antiquity in the possession of C. R. Col- 
vile, Esq., of Lullington, Derbyshire, of 
whose house Mr. Shirley says, in his “ No- 
ble and Gentle Men of England,” p. 50,— 
* This is an ancient Cambridgeshire family, 
and can be traced to the time of Henry I. 
The Colviles, Barons of Culross in Scot- 


land, are descended from a younger bro. 
ther of the second progenitor of the family. 
The manor of Newton-Colvile, held under 
the Bishop of Ely, continued in the Col- 
viles from a period extending nearly from 
the Conquest to the year 1792, when it 
was sold, and the representative of this 
family, Sir Charles Colvile, settled in Der- 
byshire, in consequence of his marriage 
with Miss Bonnell, of Duffield.” 

In 1410, Sir John de Colvile was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Ely governor of 
Wisbech Castle. The matrix of the seal 
of the governor is now exhibited. It is of 
steel; the engraved part is circular, an 
inch and one-tenth in diameter. The 
lower part of the stem is octagon, and the 
upper sexagon, above which is a hole for 
suspension. The seal is a good deal cor- 
roded. Wisbech Castle is conventionally 
represented upon it, with five towers, door- 
way, and portcullis. The inscription seems 
to be “ Sigillum Castri de Wisbech,” with 
two ornaments between each word. There 
is an enlarged and badly executed print of 
it in Watson’s History of Wisbech. 

This Sir John de Colvile married, ac- 
cording to the pedigree by Watson, Emma, 
daughter of Sir John Wythe. It appears 
that, in consequence of some previous irre- 
gularities and indiscretion, and of the laws 
of consanguinity, they found it necessary 
to obtain a dispensation from the Holy 
See. The document which they obtained 
from Pope Boniface IX. is now exhibited. 
The seal of it is lost. It is addressed to 
the Prior of Speney, in the diocese of Ely, 
who probably was to perform the marriage 
ceremony; but no mention is made of any 
other clergyman who was to “assist” him 
upon that interesting occasion. The bride 
elect is named Emme Gedeneye in the 
dispensation, which was given at Rome, 
“apud Sanctumpetrum, II. id. March,” 
in the 13th year of his pontificate, i.e., 
March 14th, a.p. 1404. 

Lysons, in his “Cambridgeshire,” p. 
242, says,—“In the reign of Henry IV., 
Sir John Colville founded a colledge in 
this parish, [ Newton, in the fens, ] for four 
chaplains, four clerks, and ten poor men, 
called the College of St. Mary by the Sea- 
coast. One of the chaplains, who served 
the parish church, had £5 6s. 8d. per an- 
num, the others 100s., the clerks 40s. 4d., 
and the poor men, who lived in the house 
called the Bede-house, 6d. a-week each 
and clothes. There are no remains of this 
house, which was latterly called the Chapel 
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of St. Mary, or the Chapel of the Sea: it 
stood on the Roman bank adjoining Marsh- 
land: after the Reformation, the lands 
belonging to it were annexed to the ree- 
tory; the parsonage house stands on the 
site of the Colledge. The Bishop of Ely 
is patron.” The original MS. book, con- 
taining the foundation charter and statutes 
of this religious establishment, was ex- 
hibited. 

Another MS. exhibited was a book of 
swan-marks. On the back of the first 
page is written, in a hand of the period or 
soon after,—‘ These were made out the 
6th Oct. in the 29th yr. of Q. Elizabeth’s 
Reign,” i. e. A.D. 1587. It is evident, 
however, that although this may be the 
date of the making out of this book, it is 
a copy of an earlier one; for the first two 
marks are those of Rez, and another is 
that of the abbot of Peterborough, which 
abbey was dissolved by King Henry the 
Eighth, and the episcopal see created out 
of its possessions, Sept. 4th, 1541. In a 
hand of the eighteenth century is also 
written, “ Cambridgeshire Swan Nicks or 
Marks,” the word Geese having been 
afterwards substituted for Swan. But 
this, 1 imagine, is a mistake, in proof of 
which may be adduced the fact of the 
king’s marks in this book being the same 
as those of the king in a roll of swan- 
marks in Lincolnshire, of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, engraved in the sixteenth 
vol. of the Archeologia; and in Cam- 
bridgeshire also we may presume that all 
the king’s geese were swans. The present 
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differs from most books of this kind in 
having the swan’s bill, head, and portion 
of the neck drawn, instead of merely the 
upper chap of the bill with the marks; 
and the bills are here coloured with ver- 
million. It is well known that from such 
marks of appropriation originated the 
once celebrated sign in London of “The 
Swan with two Necks,” i. e. two nicks. It 
is impossible to describe all the marks. 
Sometimes they assume a decidedly he- 
raldic character, as a shield with a bend 
for Lord Scrope, and the same with other 
marks for Mr. Allen, and another with 
three bezants on the bend for Balam Alex- 
ander. We also see a horse-shoe for the 
Earl of Oxford, a Staffordshire knot for the 
Earl of Worcester, a cross crosslett for the 
Earl of Ross, cross keys unnamed, and a 
Catherine wheel for Mr. Edmond Beding- 
field. Generally speaking, the others may 
be said to resemble the well-known mer- 
chants’ marks of the middle ages. 

A letter was read from the Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire Architecturai 
Society, announcing their intention of 
holding their annual meeting on the 6th 
and 7th of September, and inviting the 
Leicestershire Society to join them. The 
Roman remains recently discovered at 
Apethorpe will be visited. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
unanimously passed, after which a meet- 
ing was held of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to arrange the annual meeting of 
the Society at Loughborough. The days 
fixed are July 27th and 28th. 


ESSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Essex 
Archeological Society was held June 21, 
at Barking, and from the fact of the place 
being rich in historical associations—cou- 
pled with the advantages of railway facili- 
ties and fine weather—there was a large 
muster of members on the occasion. 

Barking is a market and fishing town in 
South Essex, situate on the river Roding. 
Formerly it was noted for its great and 
rich abbey, built by St. Erkenwald in 677. 
Now the great support of the place is 
derived from fishing, Barking being the 
chief fishing town near London, above 
1,200 persons and a large number of boats 
and smacks being employed in the trade, 
and wells being constructed for the pur- 
pose of keeping alive fish for the London 
market, 

The business of the day commenced at 
12.30 p.m. at the Town Hall, a building 
said to have been erected in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Rev. H. Ff. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVIL 


Seymour, Vicar of Barking, who took the 
Chair, having alluded in terms of re- 
gret to the absence of the President, Lord 
Braybrooke, whose presence had been ex- 
pected, called upon Mr. R. H. Clutter- 
buck to read a paper on the History and 
Manor of Barking. 

Mr. R. H. Clutterbuck complied, first 
laying before the meeting a rental of 
Barking in 1610, a survey of Barking in 
1616, with Lithullier’s MS., from which 
most of the facts had been drawn. 

The parish of Barking, Berkingum, 
Berchingas, or Berkime, is one of the 
largest in the hundred of Becontre, con- 
taining altogether about 12,515 acres, 1 
rood, 34 poles, of which 200 acres are rich 
marsh, over which the Thames would ebb 
and flow with every tide were it not for 
the ancient earthern walls of that river. 
The parish is now divided into two dis- 
tricts for ecclesiastical purposes: the 
wards of Barking and Ripple, and a por- 
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tion of Chadwell, containing together 
4,464 acres, 3 roods, forming the parish of 

St. Margaret, Barking; whilst the re- 
mainder constitutes the parish of St. 
Mary, Ilford. In Domesday this parish is 
described as containing 30 hides. “ There 
were formerly,” says the Survey, “ 4 
ploughs on the demesne lands, now 3 only, 
but a fourth might be employed. For- 
merly the tenants had 70 carucates, now 
68; there were formerly 100 villains, now 
140; formerly 50bordars, now 90; formerly 
10 servi, now 6. ‘There is pannage for 
1,000 hogs, 100 acres of meadow, 2 mills, 
a fishery, 2 draught’ horses, 34 head of 
cattle, 150 hogs, 114 sheep, 24 goats, 10 
hives of bees ; quit rents to the amount of 
13s. 8d., issuing out of 28 houses in Lon- 
don, the half of a church in London, belong- 
ing to this manor, which inthe time of King 
Edward the Confessor yielded 6s. 8d., but at 
present nothing. The manor was valued 
in the reign of King Edward at £80; the 
English appraisers say that it bears the 
same value now, but the Normans valued 
it at £100. In the reign of King Edward 
24 acres belonged to this manor, which 
Jocelin Loremer has since taken away. 
Three knights held 2 hides and 3 caru- 
cates, on which are 8 villains and 10 
bordars. The value of this estate is 45s., 
included in the above valuation.” 

: The manor of Barking was, and still is, 
paramount over all this hundred, and was 
entirely the property of the Lady Abbess 
of Barking long before the Norman con- 
quest, as is shewn by the MS. in the Cot- 
tonian Library in the British Museum, 
engraved by Lysons, written with Saxon 
characters, although in Latin, a transla- 
tion of which is as follows :— 

“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
the Saviour, so often as we appear to offer 
anything to your holy and venerable 
places, we merely restore that which is 
your own, and do not give that which be- 
longs to us, wherefore, I, Hodilredus, 
father of Sebbus, of the province of the 
East-Saxons, with his consent and my own 
will, in sound mind and full design, do for 
ever deliver and transfer from my right 
to yours, O Hedilburga, Abbess, for the 
increase of thy monastery, which is called 
Beddanhaam, the land which is named 
Ricinghaam, Buamhaam, Deccanhaam, An- 
gelabeshaam, and the field in the wood 
which is called Widmundesfelt, which are 
joined under 40 tenants, as far as the 
bound :ries which appertain to it, with all 
the appurtenances thereof, with fields, 
woods, meadows and marshes, so that you, 
as well as your successors, may hold and 
possess the same, and may have full power 
to do whatever you may will therewith. 


Done in the month of March, and I have 
requested a competent number of witnesses 
to subscribe the same. And if any one 
should be tempted to oppose or to corrupt 
this chartulary of gift, in opposition to the 
omnipotent God, and Jesus Christ His 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, that is, the in. 
divisible Trinity, know that he is con- 
demned and divided from all Christian 
society. And that this charter of gift [may 
remain | in its integrity and that this gift 
may be stable and unshaken, the boun- 
daries of these lands with which they are 
begirt are, on the east, Writolaburna ; on 
the north, Centinces triow and tranchem- 
stede ; and on the south, the river Thames, 
But if any one should be desirous of in- 
creasing this grant, may God increase his 
goods in the land of the living, and with 
His saints without end. Amen. 

“+ I, Sebbi, King of the East-Saxons, 
have subscribed it in confirmation. I, 
Adebraed, the grantor, have subscribed it. 
+ I, Ercorwald, the Bishop, have consen- 
ted and subscribed it. I, Wilfred, the 
Bishop, have consented and subscribed it. 
t I, Eyebald, priest and abbot, have con. 
sented and subscribed it. + I, Haco, priest 
and abbot, have consented and subscribed 
it. + I, Hooe, priest and abbot, have con- 
sented and subscribed it.” 

The ¢ mark of the hand of King Sebbi. 

The ¢ mark of the hand of King Sige- 
heard. 

The ¢ mark of the hand of King Sue- 
bred. 

There is another most curious MS. in 
the British Museum, containing an ac- 
count of the various tenants in the manor, 
and the suits and services by which they 
held their tenancies. This document is 
of singular value, not only as a piece of 
local history, but as affording us a great 
deal of information as to the customs of 
the time. Its date is about 1320. It 
would take me far too long to give you 
a translation of the entire MS.; but per- 
haps these few extracts will afford us the 
best idea of the contents of the whole to 
be obtained in the short time at our com- 
mand. I must remind those of you who, 
not very deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of these details, may think me 
dwelling too long on this part of my 
subject, that this most valuable MS. de- 
rives an additional importance from never 
having been published. The first page, 
and several words throughout the whole, 
are so obliterated that they cannot be 
deciphered. It commences by giving the 
following account of the services that one 
of the tenants was to pay to the lord of the 
manor :— 

“Moreover, he shall carry the lord's 
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manure for three days before the Feast 
of St. Michael, without food, but each of 
the three days shall be allowed to him for 
a day’s work ; and he shall find one man 
in the mill-dam for one day, according to 
custom, for the reparation of the banks ; 
and whenever need shall be, he shall 
thrash the third part of a quarter of 
wheat, or half a quarter of corn, or half a 
quarter of barley, or of beans, or of peas, 
or one quarter of oats; and he shall 
cleanse and carry to the granary, and he 
shall carry straw and stubble thence, in 
like manner, at the will of the bailiff, 
within the court, without food, and it 
shall be allowed him for a day’s work; 
and he shall make two quarters of barley 
malt, according to custom, without food; 
and he ought to ditch, throughout the 
whole estate, one perch in length, and five 
fect in breadth, and to the depth of five 
feet, for one day’s labour; and he ought to 
wash or shear ten two-yearlings, accord- 
ing to custom, without food, and it shall 
be accounted a day’s work. [It goes on 
to provide for the carrying of goods, and 
other labour, and concludes as follows | :— 
His sheep shall not lie in the lord’s fold; 
and he owes suit at the mill, and he owes 
tallage at the lord’s will, and he shall 
give fine for his sons and daughters when 
marriageable. ‘Nor can he sell his males 
or his ox for his own advantage without 
his lord’s leave ; and if he be sick in au- 
tumn or about that time, so that he shall 
have confessed and communicated, then 
he shall be free from his day’s work, for 
fifteen days only and not more ; but, never- 
theless, he shall make his ploughing . . . 
and his mowing . . . and his day’s work 
in autumn ; and if he shall die, then the 
lord shall have the best beast of his house 
for heriot service, and the wife of the said 
deceased shall be quit of her work-days 
for thirty days only; but, nevertheless, 
she shall perform her ploughing . . . and 
her reaping . . . and her day’s work in 
autumn, And his son and heir shall make 
peace with the lord for his relief in the 
best manner he can, whether he be of full 
age or no. 

“Be it known that all the aforesaid 
custumers and labourers, as well great as 
small, ought to keep guard and to watch 
robbers when they are in the lord’s pri- 
son, without food, and it shall be allowed 
as labour. 

“Likewise be it known that the lord 
can make an overseer or beadle of whom- 
soever he will, holding xx. acres or ten 
acres of land; and then he who shall be 
overseer, if he holds xx. acres, shall be 
quit of all labour and custom due and ac- 
customed to be paid by the owners of xx, 
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acres, and of hens and eggs and of rent 
likewise, excepting nine-pence of rent in 
the term of St. Michael only, and except- 
ing the ploughing of an acre of... in 
winter and in Lent, and the reaping of 
one acre of . . . inautumn. And, more- 
over, he shall have one rood of corn, and 
one rood of barley, and one small cock of 
hay, but he shall not eat at the lord’s ta- 
ble the whole year, except on Christmas 
Eve (and at Christmas only, as above, and 
his ablation, as above) ; and if he hold ten 
acres of land, then he shall be quit of all 
his rent, hens and eggs, and of all customs 
and labours. And, moreover, he shall 
have his corn and a cock of hay as his ab- 
lation, as above. And he who is beadle, 
whether he holds xx. acres of land or ten, 
shall be quit in all things, in the same 
manner as he who was overseer. And, 
moreover, he shall have one rod of corn 
and one rod of oats, and the raking of 
half in the meadows after the forks, and 
marshes, in fields, and the small heads at 
the headlands, in the sown meadows, 
And, nevertheless, he shall have his horse 
in pasture with the lord’s stock if it be ne- 
cessary ; and his ablation on Christmas Day 
and at Easter only, as above; and he shall 
have his food on Christmas Eve and on 
Christmas Day only, as the servants of 
the house do. 

« And be it known that whosoever shall 
be bailiff and overseer, shall give once to 
the lord yearly, so long as they hold these 
offices, thirteen hens at Christmas.’’ 

Two other documents were read, which 
made regulations and provisions respect- 
ing the labour, &., to be rendered by 
“custumers and those that were taxed.” 
There were also long regulations respect- 
ing a woman who held land. 

This manor was divided into several 
sub-manors, many of which still exist, 
but some are now but reputed manors, 
The names of the manors are Jenkins, 
Wangay, Fulkys, Loxford, Malmeynes, 
Eastbury, Westbury, Withfields, Clayhall, 
Stonehall, Cranbrook, Rayhouse, Claybury. 
Besides these manors, there were the ma- 
nor farms of Uphill, Newbury, Dewshall, 
Gashams, and Paters. As we have before 
said, all these manors and farms belonged 
to the abbess and convent of Barking, 
and being granted to various persons at 
the dissolution, have, as is the case with 
all lands taken from the Church, changed 
hands a great many times. 

The manor of Jenkins, about the com- 
mencement of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was vested in Sir William Hewett, 
Lord Mayor of London. It is of him tke 
story is so quaintly told by Strype, and 
which is so beautifully worked up by the 
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author of “ Mary Powell,” that when he 
lived on London-bridge, “the maid who 
was playing with his daughter out of a 
window over the river Thames, by chance 
dropped her in, almost beyond expectation 
of being saved. A young gentleman named 
Osborne, then apprentice to Sir William, 
at this calamitous accident, immediately 
leaped in bravely and saved the child; in 
memory of which deliverance the father 
afterwards bestowed her in marriage on 
the said Mr. Osborne, with a very great 
dowry ;” of which this manor was part. 
Mr. Osborne sold the manor to Martin 
Bowes, Esq., who, in 1567, conveyed it to 
Henry Fanshaw, Esq. It continued in 
the Fanshaw family till the sale of the 
principal manor, and has since passed 
through the same hands, being now the 
property of Sir Edward Hulse. In the 
chapel of the old mansion belonging to 
the estate (which was considered as the 
manor-house of Barking during the time 
of the Fanshaws), there was a figure of an 
abbess in stained glass. This house was 
pulled down and re-built by Sir William 
Humphrey, soon after his purchase of the 
manor. ‘This again was taken down, and 
a farm-house built by Sir Edward Hulse, 
about 1767. The old mansion must have 
been a building of great pretensions, and 
the pleasure-grounds were very extensive. 
Bishop Cartwright mentions Jenkins in 
his diary. The farm-house built on the 
site of the mansion is about a mile north 
from Eastbury. 

The manor of Wangay was on lease to 
John Humphreys, and valued at £4 10s. 
per annum. When the monastery was 
dissolved, King Edward VI. granted it, 
in 1551, to Lord Edward Clinton, who 
sold it to Thomas Baron, or Barnes. It 
reverted to the Crown, and was granted in 
1601 to Joseph Hayne. It afterwards 
passed into the families of Fuller, Osbas- 
ton, or Osbaldeston, Lithullier, to Sir Ed- 
ward Hulse, who sold it in 1806 to Mr. 
Pedley. The old manor-house was pulled 
down and the present one erected in 
1727. It stands on the south side of 
Chadwell Heath. 

The manor of Fulkys was granted, in 
1540, to Lord Chancellor Audley (a por- 
trait of him, as of most of the eminent 
men connected with Barking, is in the 
MS.), who sold it, in 1542, to William Se- 
verne. Although Severne alienated part 
of it to Ralph Marshall and Stephen 
Close, the whole came forward into the 
hands of Martin Bowes, and was sold by 
him with the manor of Jenkins, in 1567, 
to Henry Fanshaw, Esq. It has since 
passed through the same hands as the 
manor of Barking. Sir Edward Hulse 
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sold the manor-house in 1773, but re. 
tained the manor. The house stands 
in Nash-street, Barking, nearly opposite 
the new road to London. A drawing 
taken before it was re-fronted, is with the 
other collections. This house was used as 
the vicarage before the present one was 
built. There are only two properties pay. 
ing quit-rent to this manor. 

The manor of Loxford is mentioned in a 
license granted in the time of Edward IL, 
to fell 300 oaks in Hainault Forest, and to 
rebuild Loxford Bury. Loxford was the 
seat of William Pouncett, Esq., who was 
steward of the manor of Barking at the 
time of the Dissolution (1539). He was 
buried in Barking Church in 1553, and 
his tomb, as repaired by the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls’ College, Oxford, will 
be pointed out to you presently. The 
rectory of Barking, which had been leased 
to Mary Blackenhall for £10 per annum 
in 1541, and consisted of all such tithes as 
had not previously been leased or granted 
to other persons, was sold by the Crown, 
together with the advowson of the vicar- 
age, for the sum of £214 13s. 4d., to 
Robert, Thomas, and Andrew Salter. This 
grant bears date the Ist of March, 1550, 
The grantees a few days afterwards sold 
it to Thomas Baron, or Barnes. In the 
year 1557, Sir William Petre, William 
Cook and Edward Napper, executors of 
the will of William Pouncett, of Loxford 
(who had been steward to the abbess of 
Barking), being desirous of bestowing the 
residue of his fortune (after discharging 
debts and legacies) on charitable uses, pur- 
chased of Thomas Barnes the said rectory 
and advowson, and by an indenture bear- 
ing date that year, granted them to the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, on the following conditions :— 
That they should suffer the vicar and 
his successors (presented by them) to enjoy 
all the profits of the rectory and vicarage, 
the vicar to pray every Sunday for the 
soul of William Pouncett, his parents and 
benefactors, and all Christian souls; to 
keep a yearly obit of the 8th of March, 
when they were to pray as above men- 
tioned, and for the souls of Pouneett’s 
executors, distributing 6s. 8d. among the 
poor, and to pay the sum of £6 13s. 4d. 
yearly to the Warden and Fellows (£5 
8s. 8d., part of the said sum, being for the 
better support of two poor scholars, who 
should say masses for the souls of the per- 
sons above mentioned), All these condi- 
tions were confirmed by Bishop Bonner. 
The manor of Loxford was granted, after 
the dissolution, to Thomas Powle, and 
was then valued at £12 13s, 4d., (£101 
6s. 8d. sterling). Its annual value now 
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(1859) is £981. Thomas Powle alienated 
it, in 1562, to Thomas Pouncett; Henry, 
his son, sold it to Francis Fuller, Esq. It 
has since passed through the same hands 
as the manor of Wangay. The manor- 
house stood about a mile north from the 
church, and nearly half-a-mile from Lox- 
ford-bridge, on the right-hand side of the 
road from Barking to Ilford. The old 
wooden house was in great part taken 
down in 1846, and the remainder of it 
converted into a bailiff’s dwelling. 

The farm and capital messuage called 
Malmeynes, Malmans, or Mammons, took 
its name from the family of Malmeynes, 
who were lords of the manor of Cranbrook 
for several generations. This estate was, 
in 1577, the property of Johanna Lady 
Loxton, who had lately purchased it of 
Thomas Barker. She left it to Nicholas 
Lodge. In the survey of 1616, “Ladie 
Boise” is stated to be the owner of this 
estate, and certain lands adjoining. Sir 
Francis Lawley afterwards held it; and, 
purchased by the Fanshaws, it had de- 
scended to Sir Edward Hulse, and is in- 
corporated with the manor farm, being 
that portion near Upney. It was here 
King Charles I. used to play at bowls. 
The house has long since been taken down, 
but the moat still remains at Upney, about 
a mile east of Barking. 

The manor of Eastbury, with a portion 
of the tithes, was valued, at the suppres- 
sion, at £21 3s. 4d. (equal to £189 5s. 4d.) 
It now lets for £800 per annum. It was 
granted to Sir William Denham in 1545, 
and it passed through the hands of the 
families of Abbot, Keele, Sisley, Steward, 
Knightly, Vina, Brown, Sedgwick, Wel- 
dale, and Sterry, in which family it still 
remains. It stands about a mile from the 
east end of Barking, on the road to Da- 
genham. This manor farm was valued in 
1545, when it was granted to Sir William 
Denham, at £27 13s. 4d., now worth 
£257 6s. 8d. It was successively possessed 
by William Abbot, William Sisley, Edward 
Bream, his brother Arthur, the Fanshaw 
family, Blackbourne, Poulton, Sir Crisp 
Gascoigne, and Mr. Kneeling, from whom 
it passed, through J. 8. Thompson, Esq., 
to D. Manley. 

The manor-farm of Withfields, or Wy- 
fields, was granted to Lord Chancellor 
Audley, and was held at the Dissolution, 
on lease from the convent, by Thomas 
Sankyn. It afterwards belonged to Robert 
Cowper, William Stansfield, Edward Ran- 
dall, Vincent Randall, and John Tedcastle, 
who lies buried in the church. Tedcastle 
conveyed it to John Ashton. It thence 
passed to Sir Nicholas Coote, John Brew- 
ster, Dr. Bamber, Sir Charles Raymond, 
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Donald Cameron, R. W. Hall (who as- 
sumed the name of Dare), to John Davis, 
Esq. 
“Gphall, a capital messuage and farm, 
valued at £7 per annum, was granted, in 
1541, to Morgan Philips, alias Wolfe, 
being then on lease to Miles Bondish. In 
1596 it was the property of Thomas Burre, 
who sold it to Wessel Webling. From 
his cousin of the same name it passed to 
Bernard Hyde. Benham Hyde (the se- 
cond of that name) conveyed it to Mr. 
Midwinter, whose widow sold it to William 
Billintey. Thomas Seabroke, Richard 
Eastland, John Nixon, all possessed it 
after him, and the last willed it to the 
present possessor, the Bishop of Tasmania. 

I need hardly detain you with the de- 
scent of the manor-farms of Newbury and 
Dunshall. We will only just notice re- 
specting Gayshams, or Gayshams Hall, that 
it was the property of Thomas de Samwich, 
providetor of the household of the Black 
Prince in 1360. He held it under the 
abbess and convent of Barking, together 
with about 160 acres of land. In the 
reign of Edward IV. this estate was used 
as a country house by the abbess. It was 
granted to Sir William Denham, and be- 
longed to the families of Abbot, Sisley, 
Bream, Randal, Hare, and Wight. The 
old mansion, about three and a-half miles 
from the church, which was of timber 
and very spacious, was pulled down by 
Mr. Wight at the commencement of this 
century. A farm-house now occupies the 
site, but a view of the old mansion may 
be seen in the MS. 

The manor of Clayhall was held under 
the abbess and convent of Barking, by a 
quit rent of 15s. 3d. (equal to £5 17s.) 
and the following services: —That the 
tenant should come in person to the abbey 
church of Barking, on the vigil of St. 
Ethelburgha the Virgin, and there attend 
and guard the high altar from the first 
hour of vespers till nine o’clock the next 
morning ; and that he should be ready at 
all times, with a horse and man, to attend 
the abbess and her steward, when going 
upon the business of the convent any- 
where within the four seas ; and lastly, that 
the abbess should have by way of heriot, 
upon the death of every tenant, his best 
horse and accoutrements, ‘The lord of 
the manor of Barking, of whom a large 
portion of this estate is still held, is en- 
titled to the two best live beasts on the 
death of the tenant. It has been possessed 
by the families of Colte (who held it 
before the dissolution), Cambell, Price, 
Eaton, Markland, and Monius, but always 
on a quit rent of £2 8s.8}d. The man- 
sion, which was pulled down many years 
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ago, stood about a mile from Woodford- 
bridge, four miles to the north of Barking 
Church. The chapel, now desecrated and 
used as a stable, was built by Sir Christo- 
pher Walton, and consecrated in 1616, by 
Thomas Norton, Bishop of Chester, by 
virtue of a commission from the Bishop of 
London (John King). A farm-house is 
erected on the site of the mansion. 

The manor of Stonehall, held under the 
abbess by a quit rent of £1 18s., was given 
by Sir John Rainsforth, in 1545, to King 
Henry VIII., who soon afterwards granted 
it to Sir W. Denham. It became the pro- 
perty of the Breames, who in 1579 con- 
veyed it to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Henry'Earl of Northumberland, and Lord 
Montjoy, afterwards possessed it, and it 
has since passed through the same hands 
as the manor of Wanstead. 

The manor of Paters was held by a quit 
rent of £1 9s. 04d. by Richard Pygot, and 
passed to the Fanshaws, and thence on as 
usual. In the ancient map of 1652 it was 
marked as owned by a person named Pal- 
ter, from whom probably it derived its 
name. Of the other houses and seats in 
this manor, Cranbrook, situate about a 
quarter of a mile north of Ilford, was held 
in 1347 by John Malmeynes, at a quit rent 
of 2s. (now £1 10s.) per annum. His an- 
cestors had lived in the parish of Barking 
for several generations, and it is probable 
were owners of the estate. Joan, daughter 
and heiress of John Malmeynes, brought it 
in marriage to John Rugby, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Morden, in his work, 
published in 1594, mentions it as a resi- 
dence of note. It was possessed by Sir 
Henry and Sir Toby Palavincini, Sir 
Charles Montagu, Sir Wm. Barnam, &c. 

Rayhouse stood, in 1800, at Ilford, at 
the corner of the Back-street, in Barking- 
lane. It was sold, with Cranbrooke, to 
Sir Charles Montagu, by Sir Toby Pala- 
vincini. : 

Claybury, a capital messuage, situate in 
the north-east side of the parish, near 
Woodford-bridge, was, with certain lands 
adjoining, the property of Sir Ralph War- 
ren, who died seized of it in 1553. His 
widow married Sir Thomas White, Lord 
Mayor of London (1553), and founder of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in whose occu- 
pation it was in 1560. 

Aldborough Hatch, described in the 
survey of 1616 as “one fair dwelling house, 
called Aldbright House, with fair orchards, 
gardens, walks, yards, courts, and houses 
of office, moted about,” was pulled down 
about fifty years ago. The chapel of the 
house is still standing: it was endowed in 
1746 with £20 per annum. Divine service 
is still celebrated in it. 
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At Valentines, to the north of Ilford, 
which was built by James Chadwick, son- 
in-law of Archbishop Tillotson, was found, 
says Smart Lithullier, in 1724, a stone 
coffin, in which was a human skeleton. 
It lay north and south, and was circular 
at the feet and square at the head, but the 
same width at both ends. In the same 
field was discovered, in 1746, an urn of 
coarse earth, filled with burnt bones. 

Bifrons, a modern mansion, so called 
from its two fronts, stood on the right of 
the way to Eastbury. It was formerly the 
residence of Sir Crisp and Bamber Gas- 
coyne. 

The whole of the parish of Dagenham is 
within the manor of Barking, and, with it, 
belonged to the abbess and convent. There 
were four manors, or reputed manors— 
Dagenham, Cockermouth, Paiselowes, or 
Valence. The manor of Cockermouth is 
the only one in which a court is kept in 
this parish. The manor-house stood about 
a mile south-west of the church, near the 
Chequers Inn. It has been pulled down, 
and the site occupied by a modern public- 
house. The manor was granted to Sir 
Antony Brown, Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas, in 1565. It has since passed through 
a great many hands. The manor of Paise- 
lowes has rested principally in the family 
of the Fanshaws, and still boasts its manor- 
house, which stands about a mile and a- 
half from the church. It has been greatly 
added to, especially by the Rev. Thomas 
Fanshaw, who laid out several thousand 
pounds on it. Many of the old chimney- 
pieces from Eastbury were placed in it, as 
were the polished oak floors in the hall, 
drawing and dining rooms. The mansion 
of the nominal manor of Valence stands 
about half-a-mile north of Paiselowes. 
This manor took its name from the Va- 
lences, Earls of Pembroke. Agnes de 
Valence, at the time of her decease in 
1309, held of the abbess of Barking 1 
messuage, 128 acres of arable, 148 acres of 
meadow, and 7s. 3d. rent; and the tenant 
of those lands was obliged to ride, with 
two horses, along with the abbess, and at 
her expense, at reasonable notice. We 
have no time to dwell on the well-known 
Dagenham Breach within this manor, but 
we may mention that the Ministerial 
whitebait dinner had its origin in the 
celebrated Dagenham Breach Club. 

The Chairman said he ought now, in 
the regular course, to call upon the Rev. 
A. F. Smith for his paper, “On the Parish 
Registers of Barking,” but that gentleman 
was unfortunately called to Wales. In 
his absence, however, Mr. H. W. King 
would read the paper. 

Mr. King said that in fact Mr. Smith had 
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not written a paper, but he had copied a 
number of extracts from the registers, and 
he would read some of the most curious 
to them. He would here observe that the 
Council of the Essex Archzological Society 
had under their consideration, in October 
last, the vast sources of information con- 
tained in parish registers, churchwardens’ 
accounts, &c., and hoping it might be 
made available for historical purposes, 
they had addressed a circular to the 
clergy, requesting them to investigate 
these records and communicate to the 
Council what appeared important. That 
had been extensively responded to; and a 
vast amount of valuable information was 
now in his (Mr. King’s) hands, to be di- 
gested for the purpose of papers on parish 
registers, to appear in the Society’s Jour- 
nal, All the clergy had not complied with 
this request, but the Council trusted they 
would yet do so, for it is impossible to 
attach too high an importance to these 
documents: and he mentioned, as an illus- 
tration, that in the recent search of one 
of these registers, a point which had 
baffled all the research of Morant, relative 
to the descent of an estate, had been elu- 
cidated and explained. He then proceeded 
to read a number of entries from the 
Barking registers, illustrating them by 
passing observations on the historical 
events and circumstances of the times in 
which they were made. 

The Society then proceeded to inspect 
the various objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. The first place visited 
was the parish church, a fine edifice of 
Norman origin, but barbarized by inno- 
vations and alterations. The church con- 
sists of a nave and chancel, a south aisle, 
and two north aisles; but it was the 
opinion of Mr. H. W. King that there was 
not a single original window in the fabric, 
and all were of a hideous character, except 
one at the west end. A very fine monu- 
ment in the chancel, to Sir Charles Mon- 
tagu, attracted much attention, and was 
the subject of an interesting description 
by Mr. Fairholt. 

At the entrance of the churchyard is an 
object that attracted much notice, viz., an 
ancient square embattled gateway, with 
octagonal turrets, also embattled, rising 
from the ground on each side. The 
entrance-arch is pointed; above it is a 
niche, with canopy and pinnacles. ‘The 
apartment over the entrance is, in an old 
record, named “The Chapel of the Holy 
Rood lofte atte-gate, edified to the honour 
of Almighty God, and of the Holy Rood.” 

Against the wall in this chapel is a re- 
presentation of the Holy Rood, or Cruci- 
fixion, in alto-relievo. his structure is 
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generally called “ Fire-bell-gate,” from its 
generally containing a bell, which Mr. 
Lysons imagines to have been used as a 
fire-bell. 

Of the abbey itself nothing remains 
but two shapeless lumps of stone and mor- 
tar, and a part of the wall forming the 
boundary of the adjacent churchyard ; but 
on this occasion a complete plan of it, 
gathered from tradition and an ancient 
chart, was marked out by white tapes on 
the very spot where it stood, shewing the 
high and other altars, the shrines, aisles, 
cloisters, &e. The abbey, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is said to have been the first 
convent for women established in this 
kingdom. It was founded about 670, in 
the reign of Sebbi and Sigheri, Kings of 
the East Saxons, by St. Erkenwald, Bi- 
shop of London, in compliance with the 
earnest desire of his sister, Ethelburgh, 
who was appointed the first abbess. The 
Abbess of Barking was one of the four 
who were baronesses in right of their 
station. 

The next object of attraction was East- 
bury-house, which is situate about a mile 
to the east of Barking, on the Dagenham- 
road, and which was the place, according 
to tradition, where the conspirators con- 
cerned in the Gunpowder Treason held 
their secret meetings. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts then read a paper 
on Eastbury-house. The manor of East- 
bury was a portion of the possessions of 
the abbey of Barking. The abbey was 
dissolved in 1539. In 1545, the manor 
was granted to Sir W. Denham, Kt., 
Sheriff of London, who, dying three years 
after, left it to his heir, William Abbot, 
who held it eight years, and then conveyed 
it to John Keele; he, within the year, 
viz., in 1557, re-sold it to Clement Sisley. 
There is a tradition that there was for- 
merly a date (1572) in the hall, and an- 
other tradition speaks of a similar date on 
a spout behind, and the style of the house 
corresponds with that date. There is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
tradition, and we may therefore safely 
ascribe to Clement Sisley the erection of 
this house, in whose great gallery we are 
assembled. The manor continued in his 
family for fifty years, till Thomas Sisley 
sold it, in or before 1608, to Augustine 
Steward. Mr. Black, in his “ Eastbury 
Illustrated,” says that Martin Steward 
sold it to Jacob Price, and Price to W. 
Knightley, in 1646, and that his widow 
sold it to Sir IT. Vyner; but Mr. E. J. 
Sage says that an original document which 
he has recently examined shews that Al- 
derman Vyner possessed the manor in 
1616. According to Mr. Black, Sir = 
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Vyner’s representatives sold the manor to 
W. Browne in 1714; his nephew, W. 
Sedgwick, sold it to I. Weldale in 1740; 
and Mrs. Ann Weldale (probably his 
daughter) to Mr. Sterrey in 1773; Mr. T. 
Newman and his son and grandson dwelt 
here till 1792; the last left it to Mr. 
Bushfield in 1802. The next possessor, 
Mr. Scott, dilapidated the mansion, took 
up floors, and tore out chimney -pieces, 
some of which were sold to the Rev. Mr. 
Fanshaw, who placed them in his house at 
Parsloes, where they still exist. 

The house, then, was built in 1572, 
in the glorious days of great Elizabeth. 
About her time a great change in the 
general plan of country houses came in. 
The earlier houses had been built round a 
central court-yard, with all the windows 
looking into the court-yard and only a 
few loops on the outer walls, for the sake 
of security. It is one proof of the higher 
security of the country at the time of 
which we are speaking that the quad- 
rangle was now turned inside out, as it 
were; the windows, which were large and 
numerous, now looking outwardly. In 
this house the plan consists of a south 
front, two ways, and the fourth side of 
the court is closed, not by another block 
of building, but by a blank wall. In the 
southern angle of the court-yard are two 
octagonal stair-turrets. The principal 
entrance is through the western front; 
the door is arched, and has its spandrils 
traceried in brick ; this admits the visitor 
into a small porch. Passing through this, 
he enters into what was formerly the 
screens, i.e. the passage screened off at 
the lower end of the hall. The hall was 
on the left hand; the eastern wing was 
occupied with the kitchens and offices. 
In the western wing were two large apart- 
ments, perhaps the ordinary sitting-rooms 
of the family, with a passage between them 
from the exterior to the stair-turret and 
to the hall. On the first floor there was 
over the hall a room of the same size, 
whose walls were decorated with paint- 
ings, on one side the “ Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,” on another a number of figures 
of men and women, in contemporary cos- 
tumes, placed under niches. In the eastern 
wing there appears to have been bed- 
chambers; in the western wing, one long 
and fine room, which was probably the great 
chamber, answering to our drawing-room. 
Over the porch was a small, low room, 
entered from above by a trap-door, which 
may have been a hiding-place, but more 
probably was the strong room in which 
the plate and deeds were kept. On the 
second floor were three galleries, extending 
the whole length of each block of building. 
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The roofs, which are now open to the tiles, 
were ceiled, so that each gallery was long 
and low, with a cradle roof, and with q 
great window at each end, and the side. 
windows formed little recesses, pseudo bay- 
windows. There is such a gallery in most 
of the old houses of about this period—at 
Knole and Hever and Haddon, for example, 
—and it formed the ball-room, and per. 
haps a place for in-door exercise in rainy 
weather. In the western gallery are re- 
mains of painting on the wall, imitations 
of architectural ornament done in dis. 
temper. 

A large, plain, empty room presents 
nothing very interesting to the eye; you 
must, by an effort of the imagination, re- 
furnish and re-people these old houses, if 
you wish to share the antiquary’s pleasure 
in them. Go outside again, and enter 
this fine old mansion with an antiquary’s 
eye. Fancy yourself riding up to the 
road through a Pleasaunce of well kept 
turf beneath an avenue of old elm-trees, 
At the porch, the porter receives you with 
profound obeisances, a groom runs up to 
take your horse, and you enter the screens, 
His honour is at dinner—you hear by the 
clatter, and the hum of voices—a feast-day 
besides ; but, never mind, enter. There is 
the hall, in its olden state, its ceiling or- 
namented in panels, the lower part of the 
walls hung with tapestry, the upper orna- 
mented with weapons, old and new, pike 
and pistol, bows and firelocks, and back and 
breast-plates and head-pieces, and one full 
suit of plate with an esquire’s helmet over 
the dais. “He is so hung round,” says 
Truewit in Ben Jonson’s “ Epicene,” 
“with pikes, halberds, petronels, calivers 
and muskets, that he looks like a Justice 
of Peace’s hall.” And then on the raised 
dais, in his chair of estate, sits the wor- 
shipful Master Sisley, with a dozen guests 
of degree at his high table, while at the 
two long tables which run the length of 
the hall sit a crowd of guests, less digni- 
fied, but equally merry; and, when you 
have time, notice the wood fire blazing on 
the hearth beneath the carved chimney- 
piece (iron in the kitchen at Parsloes) ; 
and the cupboard of plate displayed at the 
side, chargers and flagons and cups wor- 
thy of a wealthy and worshipful citizen ; 
and the tiled floor strewed with rushes, 
and a few sweet herbs, whose odour was 
very pleasant doubtless when the guests 
first bruised them under foot as they en- 
tered, but it is lost now in the more 
savoury steams of roast and boiled, and 
spiced ale and wine, which begin to make 
the air vapoury and heavy as the church 
is with incense on a festival. 

But if you want to study the guests, 
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wait till they all adjourn to the great 
chamber, and the ladies have room to 
spread their farthingales of stiff brocade, 
and to prune their standing ruffs. But it 
is the gentlemen who are specially worth 
study. Now-a-days they are all in costume 
of one colour—the gloomiest, and one 
fashion — the most unbecoming. Then 
gentlemen studied their costume as much 
as the ladies, and in the gay crowd 
you will find hosen, and cloaks, and caps 
of every costly material and rich hue; 
from the young spark, proud of his pretty 
face and well-trimmed moustache and 
peaked beard, disporting himself in white 
satin hosen and doublet, and a sky-blue 
short cloak embroidered with silver, to the 
old grandsire in a beard shaped like a 
tile, and a suit of black camblet. In the 
furniture of the great chamber more mo- 
dern tastes have prevailed over the an- 
cient state which was affected in the hall. 
A carpet of Turkey fabric covers the table ; 
couches covered with damask stand against 
the walls, and high-backed chairs of carved 
oak stand in a row with them; and low 
stools are scattered here and there, on 
which gallants lie at fair ladies’ feet, and 
talk euphemistic nonsense. ‘The floor is 
strewed with rushes mixed with flowers. 

In Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster,” Albius, 
the Emperor's jeweller, is going to receive 
a visit from sowe courtiers, and he and 
his wife Chloe are making preparations to 
receive them. Chloe bids, “Come bring 
those perfumes forward a little, and strew 
some roses and violets here.” Albius says, 
“Let not your maids set cushions in the 
parlour-windows, nor in the dining-cham- 
ber windows, nor upon stools in either of 
them in any case; for tis tavern-like; but 
lay them one upon another in some out 
room or corner of the dining-chamber.” 
And again, “ Having no pictures in the 
hall, nor in the dining-chamber, but in 
the gallery only, for ’tis not courtly else 
0’ my word, wife.” 

Then the ceiling is ornamented here 
with panel-work in plaster; the walls are 
not hung with tapestry, but are painted in 
distemper :—“ By this heavenly ground 
I tread on,” says Dame Qu ckly, “I must 
be fain to pawn both my plate and the 
tapestry of my dining-chamber.” 

_ “Glasses, glasses is your only drink- 
ing!” replies the graceless and jovial Sir 
John ; “and for thy walls, a pretty slight 
droliery, or the story of the Prodigal, or 
the German hunting, in water work, is 
worth a thousand of these bed-hangings 
and fly-bitten tapestries.” The Knight’s 
own chamber at the Garter was so painted. 
“There’s his chamber, his house, his 
castle, his standing bed and trackle bed, 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVII. 
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’tis painted about with the story of the 
Prodigal, fresh and new.” 

And then adjourn with those young 
people, who trip up the broad winding 
stair to the painted gallery, and you shall 
see gentlemen and ladies walk a garotte, 
with that chivalrous and courtly grace of 
manner which we sometimes see yet in 
courtly old gentlemen, in pleasant contrast 
with the brusque and nonchalant manners 
of our day. 

It is only such fleeting scenes as these 
with which we can people Eastbury- 
house ; it has no history of its own. 

There is a peculiar interest, it seems to 
me, in these old houses, which have been 
inhabited by the same family for genera- 
tion after generation. For a family is not 
a series of isolated units, it is an organic 
growth; and, as from the shell of a 
mollusc you can tell something of the 
nature of the creature which has made to 
itself such a habitation, so you can tell 
something not only of the social status 
and wealth of a race, but also of its genius 
and history, from the house which they 
have made themselves to live in, from the 
successive additions to the fabric, the ac- 
cretions of furniture and books, the long 
line of portraits on the wall; you see how 
the family has changed with the changing 
times, and impressed these changes on its 
abode, aad yet how the ancient things 
have still predominated and influenced 
each successive generation. An old house 
of this kind is a chapter in the history of 
England. But at Eastbury no one family 
seems to have lived there more than half- 
a-century. The succession passes through 
fiiteen different names from the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey to the beginning of this 
century. ‘The house has been merely a 
stage across which these successive actors 
have passed, played their brief part, and 
disappeared. Those who are believers in 
Spelman will call to mind that this was 
Abbey property, and will set this down as 
another illustration of his theory. 

The earthworks at Uphall were next 
visited, and were inspected with great 
interest. Mr. Lethieullier, in his “ His- 
tory of Barking,” expresses the opinion 
that the entrenchment, which measures 
1,792 yards in circumference, and contains 
an area of 48a. 1r. 34p., was too large for 
a camp, and therefore thinks that it was 
the site of a Roman town; but he con- 
fesses that no traces of buildings have been 
found on the spot, and accounts for it on 
the supposition that the materials were 
used for building Barking Abbey, and for 
repairing it after it was burnt by the 
Danes. As a confirmation of this opinion 
he relates that, upon viewing the ruins of 
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the abbey church in 1750, he found the 
foundation of one of the great pillars 
composed in part of Roman bricks. 

There is a further confirmation in the 
fact that Roman coins have been dug up 
both in the entrenchment and on the site 
of the Abbey. The form of the entrench- 
ment is not regular, but tending to a 
square. On the north, east, and south 
sides it is single trenched; on the west 
side, which runs parallel with the river 
Roding, and at a short distance from it, is 
a double trench and bank; on the south 
side is a deep morass, but on the north and 
east sides the ground is dry and level; the 
trench, from frequent ploughing, is almost 
filled up. At the north-west corner, there 
was an outlet to a very fine spring of 
water, which was guarded by an inner 
work and a high keep or mould of earth. 

After viewing the earthworks, a party 
of members and their friends (upwards of 
fifty in number) sat down to a collation 
in a marquee which had been erected in 
the field adjoining. When the repast had 
been disposed of, the following paper was 
read :—“ The Visit of William the Con- 
queror to Barking, by a Member of the 
Society.” In whatever light the conquest 
of this country by the Normans may be 
considered, it-is almost impossible to over- 
estimate its importance or its consequences 
even to this day. Every event connected 
with it is therefore of interest ; and among 
these events the days spent at Barking 
were by no means the least important. 
To estimate them aright, a brief recapitu- 
lation of the proceedings from the battle 
of Hastings to the Conqueror’s arrival at 
Barking, may be permitted us, although 
the facts are well known to history. 

It is needless to remind an assembly 
like the present that the Normans landed 
in England on the 28thof September, 1066; 
that they formed a camp at Hastings; 
and gained their great victory over the 
Saxons, entrenched on the hill of Senlac, 
on the 14th of October following. 

Caution seems to have marked every 
step of William. After the battle he re- 
mained a considerable time at Hastings ; 
he removed to Dover, took the castle, 
burnt the town, and again paused whilst 
the walls and fortifications were strength- 
ened for the reception of a Norman garri- 
son. Having secured this important port, 
he advanced towards London through 
Canterbury, by the old Roman way, not 
without opposition from the men of Kent. 
A sortie of the Londoners was repulsed, 
and the suburb of Southwark given to the 
flames. Still, William did not attack 
London, but continued his march west- 
ward to Wallingford, where he crossed the 
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Thames, constructed an entrenched camp’ 
and left a body of troops to intercept com- 
munication with the West, while he him. 
self continued his march north-east into 
Hertfordshire, laying waste the villages, 
burning the towns, and slaughtering the 
inhabitants, until he arrived at Berk. 
hampstead, and halted. Here came Ed. 
gar Atheling, the Archbishops of Canter. 
bury and York, with other noble Saxons, 
to submit themselves to the Norman yoke, 

From Berkhampstead the line of march 
was directed towards London, a strong 
body being sent in advance to construct 
a fortified residence for the Duke. The 
oldest parts of the Tower of London are 
attributed to this period. While this was 
going furward William remained encamped 
near the city, which seems to have sub- 
mitted after many skirmishes. 

It was in this camp those councils 
were held which ended in the Conqueror’s 
assumption of the royal title, and his 
coronation in the abbey church of West- 
minster on Christmas-day. He passed 
from his camp to his coronation, sur- 
rounded and guarded by soldiers, whose 
indiscretion caused the ceremony to be 
concluded in the midst of fear and tumult. 

Having endeavoured to establish what 
they called order, but in which the divi- 
sion of the spoil seems to have been one 
of the chief considerations, we are next 
told that the King (as the chroniclers 
henceforth style him) left London and re- 
tired to Barking, where he remained some 
days, “whilst the fortifications were com- 
pleted that it was necessary to oppose to 
the restlessness of the numerous and bar- 
barous inhabitants of the country.” He 
perceived that in the first instance it was 
essential to repress the Londoners. 

Monsieur Thierry is of opinion that at 
this time the Conqueror’s attitude was one 
of hostility and defiance; that he was 
afraid to reside in London, or inhabit his 
newly constructed fortress, until greater 
solidity had been given to the works. 

At Barking, many more Saxons of the 
highest rank swore fealty to William. Cf 
these, Orderic Vital names several, viz. :— 
Edwin and Morcar, the two sons of Earl 
Alfgar ; Earl Coxon, or Kox ; Turchil de 
Limes; Sirward and Alfred, sons of Edil- 
gard, great-grandson of King Edward; 
and Ederic, surnamed the Savage (perhaps 
the same as Edric the Forester, mentioned 
by Ogborne), grandson of Ederic, a re- 
doubtable prince, surnamed Streone, or 
the Conqueror. 

The Norman army at this time appears 
to have been concentrated round London, 
on its eastern and southern sides. Mon- 
sieur Thierry says, that in carefully ex- 
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amining the recitals of contemporaries, 
there are at least negative proofs that at 
this date the Normans had not advanced 
to the north-east beyond the gulph of 
Boston, between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, 
or in the south-west beyond Dorsetshire. 
The city of Oxford had not yet surrender- 
ed, although it is almost in the centre of 
a line drawn from one point to the other. 

From Barking the Norman King pro- 
ceeded on what we may be permitted to 
call a tour of military inspection through 
his newly acquired territory. 

Such was the attitude of affairs when 
William the Conqueror was at Barking, 
attended by a numerous court, guarded 
by troops, and surrounded by a hostile 
population. 

The question naturally arises, whether 
there are any traces of his presence left ? 
Even supposing that he may have occu- 
pied the abbey, his followers and his 
army were probably encamped. I venture, 
therefore, to suggest, for the consideration 
of those versed in such subjects, whether 
the earthworks at Uphall may not be the 
remains of the Norman camp, entrenched, 
from William’s habitual caution, and to 
meet the exigencies of the time. 

No foundations or vestiges of any kind 
have ever been discovered there, although 
for many years the area has been regu- 
larly dug for gravel to the depth of seve- 
ral feet. And in the absence of positive 
evidence on the subject, is it presuming 
too much to consider the Normans as the 
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probable originators of those works,—espe- 
cially as the keep or mound that is seen 
in the south-west corner is consistent with 
their known mode of fortification ? (Mr. 
Cutts here remarked that Mr. Sage had 
shewn him a coin of Antoninus, which 
had been dug up on the spot, thus throw- 
ing some light on the origin of these 
earthworks, and shewing them to be Ro- 
man and not Norman.) In the Bayeux 
tapestry, labourers with spades and picks 
are represented raising a mound for one 
of the wooden castles they brought from 
Normandy in ready prepared pieces. Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his Introduction to Domes- 
day Book, says that the ruins of almost all 
the castles known to be of Norman con- 
struction, and mentioned in the Survey, 
have preserved one feature of uniformity— 
they are each distinguished by a mound 
and a keep. 

These facts are suggested for the con- 
sideration of Essex archeologists, trusting 
that they will not consider the subject un- 
worthy of their notice, as, in its investiga- 
tion, one of the historical footprints of 
their country may possibly be recognised. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. E. Sage, for 
his paper; to Mr. H. W. King, for his 
exertions in contributing to the success 
of the meeting; to Mr. Whitbread, for 
permitting the Society to visit Eastbury- 
house ; and to Mrs. Hundson, of Uphall, for 
a similar act of kindness. After which 
the meeting broke up. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH AOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


At the July meeting of the Society 
held in the Assembly Room, the President, 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, in the 
Chair :— 

Mr. S. K. Vickery, of Skibbereen, pre- 
sented to the museum of the Society a 
silver penny of Edward I., coined in Ox- 
ford, being one of sixty similar coins found 
at a considerable depth in a bog, adjoining 
the rath of Ratheravane, near Ballydehob, 
in the county of Cork. 

Mr. Prim presented one of those gro- 
tesque metal castings found so frequently 
in Kilkenny and its vicinity, and of which 
& previous example was in the Society’s 
museum. It represented a quarrel be- 
tween man and wife, and was found in 
cleaning out a well near Ballyhale. 

Mr. Carter, C.E., suggested that these 
castings, which appeared to be of Dutch 
origin, were ornaments intended to be 
attached to fire-dogs. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin, 


in connexion with the monumental crosses 
of the county of Kilkenny, expressed the 
gratification which it gave him to observe 
how admirably the three crosses at Kilky- 
ran, near Castletown, in the barony of 
Iverk, had been re-erected and repaired 
by a blind man of the district, named 
Lawrence, who had lost his sight whilst 
engaged on the works at the new palace of 
Westminster. He considered the work 
most creditable to the Society. 

Mr. W. Lawless, Rose-Inn-street, exhi- 
bited, on behalf of Mr. Henry Jones, jew- 
eller, Clonmel, the fragments of a magni- 
ficent penannular gold fibula, lately pur- 
chased by him, and which had been dug 
up by a labourer whilst at work in a potato- 
field at Parkanor (translated “The Park 
of the Gold,’”’) at Cloghara, near Ballyda- 
vid, Bansha, co. Tipperary. A quantity 
of coins and antiques had been found at 
various times in the locality. 

A paper by Thomas J. Tenison, Esq., on 
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ancient Irish querns, or hand-mills, was 
read. 

A paper was contributed by Daniel 
MacCarthy, Esq., on the defeat given to 
Sir Henry Harrington and the English 
contingent under his command, the 
“‘Glinnes” of Wicklow, by the O’Byrnes 
in the year 1599. The writer gave, from 
the State Paper Office, London, the offi- 
cial reports of the disaster, as forwarded 
by the officers in command on the occasion, 
the Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Irish Council. 

Edward Fitzgerald, Esq., Architect, 


Youghal, sent a paper on ancient mason 
marks on the cut stone-work of Irish 
architectural remains, and the secret lan- 
guage of the craftsmen of the middle ages 
in this country, as illustrated by a vocabu- 
lary of the technical language at present 
in use amongst the masons in the south 
of Ireland, which the writer had compiled 
from personal intercourse with them. 

A vote of thanks to the various donors 
and exhibitors was passed, on the motion of 
the Dean of Leighlin, and the Society ad- 
journed to the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Architecture and Early History of 
Waltham Abbey Church. By Epwarp 
A. FREEMAN. 8vo., 40 pp. (Colchester, 
1859.) — The pamphlet before us, like 
all which Mr. Freeman writes, is clever, 
ingenious, and interesting ; the honest, 
hearty enthusiasm of the writer carries us 
along with him, and his persuasive elo- 
quence almost convinces us against our 
better judgment. But a little consider- 
ation tells us that there is a fallacy lurk- 
ing somewhere in the foundations of his 
argument; and though we may admit all 
his facts, and agree with nearly all his 
reasoning, we are still obliged to arrive at 
a different conclusion on the main point. 
His researches have been most painstaking 
and praisewort!iy, we believe he has fairly 
exhausted the subject, and has brought 
forward all the evidence that is extant on 
it, and yet it appears to us that he fails 
in establishing his point because he has 
not attached sufficient importanee to one 
material question in the evidence which 
he has collected. 

He would fully agree with us, that in 
judging of the history of any monastic 
church of the middle ages, the evidence 
of the building itself, the architectural 
character, is quite as important as the 
documentary evidence. The difficulty is 
to reconcile the two, and unless this be 
done, the fact cannot be considered as 
established. This is often difficult, but 
not impossible; and when the difficulty 
appears the greatest at first, the result is 
often the most satisfactory in the end. 
To arrive at an accurate conclusion, we 
must despise neither the documentary 
evidence, nor the architectural character 
derived from a comparison with the his- 
tory of other monastic churches of the 
same period. We must consider the ge- 
neral history and practice of the age, to 
judge fairly of any particular instance. 


The history of all monastic churches is 
very much the same; we have in each 
case usually two leading dates ascertained 
by good evidence, and all minor points 
must be learned by comparison with other 
buildings. These two fundamental truths 
are the date of foundation and the date 
of consecration, or dedication, both of 
which were events of impoi tance and pub- 
licity, frequently attended by the chief 
princes, nobles, and prelates of the coun- 
try. At first sight nothing more appears 
to be necessary, but experience teaches us 
that we should be strangely misled if we 
relied upon these two points alone. We 
must consider the circumstances under 
which the church was built, and the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The date 
of foundation is satisfactory evidence that 
no part of the structure is earlier than 
that time, but the date of consecration is 
a very different matter; it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the whole church was 
completed and consecrated at that time. 
We may venture to say that such is never 
the case; the part finished before the con- 
secration is the choir of the monks con- 
taining the high altar, and so much of the 
church as was necessary to enable the 
monks to perform divine service, and that 
is their own choir only. 

The nave intended for the people was 
altogether a secondary and a subsequent 
affair, and was carried on very leisurely as 
funds came in for the purpose ; the nave 
was often not completed until centuries 
after the choir. The nave of Westminster 
Abbey was not completed until the fifteenth 
century; that of Cologne Cathedral not 
until our own day—it is hardly finished 
yet; there is scarcely a large monastic 
church in Europe but what has a nave 
built at many different periods, and long 
after the choir. Nor did it proceed regu- 
larly from east to west; on the contrary, 
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the part usually built next after the choir 
was the west front, or a part of it; often 
one of the western towers only, for the pur- 
pose of holding the bells, as at Canterbury 
and Cologne, at St. John’s and St. Wer- 
berg’s, Chester, and innumerable other 
churches in all parts of Europe. We must 
remember that a monastery was often 
founded in a solitary place, where there 
was no parish and no congregation to as- 
semble, consequently there was no neces- 
sity to provide immediately for their ac- 
commodation. The nave was proceeded 
with according to convenience, and was 
frequently begun at both ends, the central 
bays being the latest, as is very evident 
in Worcester Cathedral, St. Alban’s, and 
many others. 

Mr. Freeman, in his zeal for the memory 
of Harold, forgets the important fact that 
the only portion which we have remaining 
of Waltham Abbey Church is the nave. 
We are ready to admit that the church 
was founded by Harold, and that the 
choir was completed and consecrated in a 
very few years, but it is in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the nave was com- 
pleted at the same time. Granting that 
the affection of the people for the memory 
of Harold caused offerings to flow into the 
treasury of the monks with unusual ra- 
pidity, it is still almost certain that an in- 
terval of fifty or sixty years would elapse 
before the nave was completed. This ap- 
pears to us clearly to have been the case, 
both from personal inspection of the build- 
ing, and from Mr. Freeman’s own evidence. 
The difference and variations between dif- 
ferent bays of the existing building, (the 
nave,) which he attributes to the liberty 
allowed in those days to the taste of the 
individual workmen at the same time, ap- 
pears to us manifestly to arise in the 
ordinary course of things from an inter- 
val of a few years having occurred be- 
tween one bay and another. None of the 
existing work appears to us so early as the 
Norman Conquest, it is not of so early a 
character as the remains of the work of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster. 

Mr. Freeman attaches more importance 
than we should be disposed to allow to 
the historical romances written two cen- 
turies after the events related, but we see 
no ground whatever for disputing the 
general facts that Harold founded the 
monastery, and that the consecration took 
place in a very few years. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that the whole church was 
then built, nor any probability that the 
construction of each successive bay of the 
nave would be recorded at Waltham any 
more than in other places : excepting where 
the Fabric Rolls happen to have been pre- 
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served, as at York and at Exeter, we have 
hardly any instances of any record of the 
construction of the naves of our cathedrals 
or large monastic churches. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Freeman 
considers the stories of the survival of 
Harold, and his long living a life of 
penitence either at Chester or elsewhere, 
as amere romance. “No fact in history 
is better attested than that Harold died 
beneath his standard upon the hill of 
Senlac.” This is satisfactory from one 
who has studied the history of the period 
so carefully as Mr. Freeman has done, 
and who may therefore be considered as a 
high authority on the subject. 


Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen, &c. 
Described and Illustrated by Wr1tLlamM 
Borne, F.S.A.—We take some blame to 
ourselves for having omitted to notice 
earlier the publication of a work so im- 
portant to numismatists as Mr. Boyne’s 
catalogue of tokens. 

We say a catalogue, because this repre- 
sents most clearly the nature of the work. 
Beyond a few words by way of preface, it 
does not enter upon the general history of 
tokens, and beyond a few notes added here 
and there, it does not touch upon the many 
questions of antiquarian interest which the 
devices upon the tokens give rise to. 

In a catalogue the essential feature 
should be accuracy of description, and as 
far as we have been able to test Mr. Boyne’s 
list by the examination of and comparison 
with a small private collection of tokens, 
we have met with evidences of great care 
and attention. Slight errors must and 
always will creep in in the preparation of 
a list of nearly ten thousand objects, and 
especially when dates, initials, &., form 
important items in the descriptions; but 
though we have found here and there 
slight verbal corrections needed, e.g. p.379, 
No. 153, for Weaver read Wever, and 
transpose the word from the reverse to 
the obverse side; p. 373, No. 36, for Bur- 
ford read Burfort, &c., &c.; they are so 
trivial as well as so few, that they do not 
detract from the value of the book. Of 
one omission, however, we may as well 
make a memorandum, p. 14:— 


O. EDWARD . PERRER = A fleur-de-lys, 
R. OF . WANTAGE . 1654 = E, P. 


The notes, though few in number, are 
always well chosen and to the purpose, 
Take, for instance, the R which is constantly 
found at the foot of devices, in Oxford- 
shire especially, but in other counties 
also .— 
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‘‘The small letter R on the obverse of this 
token is the initial of Thomas Rawlings, who 
had been chief engraver of the Royal Mint ; 
his most noted work was the Oxford crown 
of 1644, which has a view of the City under 
the horses’ feet. Excluded from official em- 
ployment during the Commonwealth, he 
fell into great poverty, and took to engraving 
dies for tokens, many of which have his 
initial on them.” 


In the preface is a short reswmé of the in- 
formation which has been collected on the 
subject of tokens. Of the number of 
tokens issued during the seventeenth cen- 
tury (to an account of which the book is 
confined), the following statements will be 
read with interest :— 


“‘Some discussion took place a few years 
ago as to the probable number of tokens 
issued during the seventeenth century, when 
the writer ventured to guess them at forty 
thousand, and by another person they were 
estimated at eighty thousand. After an ex- 
amination of all the principal collections of 
these pieces, and an extensive correspon- 
dence with antiquaries in all parts of the 
country, the present list of 9,466 tokens 
has been formed ; and the Author is not 
now disposed to estimate the entire issue as 
having exceeded twenty thousand, It is not 
likely that descriptions of even that num- 
ber will ever be collected ; but as there are 
some counties of which he has not seen 
special collections or printed lists, further 
investigation will, no doubt, in those cases 
lead to a considerable increase.” 


As a short account of the use and man- 
ner of coining tokens, a letter which ap- 
peared in our pages in November, 1757, 
and which narrates the discovery of a set 
of dies and press, is so much to the pur- 
pose, that we shall be forgiven for reprint- 
ing it, after the lapse of more than a 
hundred years, again in these pages :— 


“Mr. Ursan,. . . It appears that from 
and during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to that of King Charles II., the tradesmen 
and victuallers in general, that is, all that 
pleased, coined small money or tokens for 
the benefit and convenience of trade. And 
for this there was in a manner a perfect 
necessity, since, at that time, there were 
but few brass halfpennies coined by autho- 
rity, and no great quantity of farthings, 
which likewise were in bulk very small. 

Now this small money, by which I mean 
halfpence and farthings, were coined by the 
incorporations of cities and boroughs, by 
several of the companies there, and by the 
tradespeople and victuallers, at pleasure, 
both in them and in country villages, It 
was struck for necessary change ; the sorts 
were, as I said, halfpence and farthings ; 
the figure was sometimes eight square, but 
mostly round, the devices very various, and 
the materials were lead, tin, copper, or 
brass. Every community, tradesman, or 
tradeswoman that issued this useful kind 
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of specie, was obliged to take it again when 
it was brought to them, and therefore in 
cities and larger towns, where many sorts 
of them were current, a tradesman kept a 
sorting box, into the partitions of which 
(which we may suppose were nearly as many 
as there were people there that coined) he 
put the money of the respective coiners, and 
at proper times, when he had a competent 
quantity of any one person’s money, he sent 
it to him, and got it changed into silver. One 
of these sorting boxes I once saw at the city 
of Rochester, in Kent, with ten or a dozen 
partitions in it. 

*« And in this manner they proceeded till 
the year 1672, when King Charles IT, having 
struck a sufficient quantity of halfpence and 
farthings for the intention and exigencies of 
commerce, these nummorum famuli were 
superseded, and an end was put to these 
shifts and practices of the victuallers and 
shopkeepers, as being no longer either ne- 
cessary or useful. 

“The enquiry then is, how this affair of 
coining was managed and conducted by the 
private tradesman. At the borough of Ches- 
terfield, in Derbyshire, Mr. Edward Wood, 
and afterwards his son, Richard Wood, who 
were both of them apothecaries, coined mo- 
ney amongst others; and on the death of 
the late Mr. Edward Wood, son of the said 
Richard, the dies and the press were found 
in the house, from whence we are enabled 
to comprehend the whole process, which may 
be presumed not to have been very intricate, 
These Woods coined only halfpennies, and 
there were two sets of dies, one for the fa- 
ther’s, and the other for the son’s money, 
who I suppose had a set of dies made for 
himself on his father’s decease, They were 
apothecaries, as was mentioned above, and 
the device was accordingly Apollo opifer. 
These dies I have seen, and by the favour of 
the gentlemen concerned, to whom I am 
greatly obliged, one set has fallen into my 
possession. What I mean by a set is an ob- 
verse and reverse ; these were cut upon two 
small -~ of steel, which were afterwards 
welded upon a larger block of iron, The 


press consisted of four pieces of good oak, 
not less than four inches thick, and very 


strongly dovetailed together. In the upper 
cross piece was fastened an iron box with 
a female screw, through which there passed 
a stout iron screw of an inch or more diame- 
ter, to the bottom of which was fixed one of 
the dies, whilst the other was received into 
a squale hole made in the bottom cross piece, 
where it lay very steady as in a proper bed. 
The screw was wrought by hand, in the 
manner of a capstan, by means of four han- 
dles affixed to the top of it, of about nine 
inches long each. And thus, after the copper 
was reduced to a proper thickness, shorn to 
a size, and commodiously rounded, many 
hundreds of halfpence might be coined, by 
two persons, in a very short time, by 4 man 
we will suppose to ply the screw, and a 
woman or boy to put on and take off the 
pieces. And yet, I assure you, Sir, these 
Chesterfield halfpennies were extremely well 
struck, S. P.” 
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Le Tombeau de Childéric 1“, Roi des 
Frances, restitué a Paide de l Archéologie 
et des découvertes récentes, faites en 
France, en Belgique, en Suisse, en Alle- 
magne, et en Angleterre. Par M. L’ABBE 
CocHEt, Inspecteur des Monuments His- 
toriques de la Seine-Inférieure. (Lon- 
dres: J. H. Parker, 1859. Paris: Derache; 
Didron; Bossange.)—One of the peculiar 
advantages enjoyed by the present genera- 
tion is that of living in an age not merely 
of active, but of logical enquiry. No dis- 
covery in the varied departments of science 
is permitted to avoid the ordeal of an in- 
vestigation, as fatal to the day-dreams of 
romance as fostering to the realities of 
truth. Omne ignotum happily passes no 
longer pro mirifico. 

Amidst this general yearning for a dis- 
entanglement from the mazes of error, we 
must regard with pleasure the very re- 
markable change in the culture of arche- 
ology. Condemned no more 

**in desert darkness to remaine, 
Where plaine none might her see, nor she see 
any plaine,”— 
she takes her proper place among the 
sciences, as the companion of history and 
conservator of the past. 

In this truthful spirit of enquiry, cha- 

racteristic of the day, does the Abbé 
Cochet approach his interesting subject. 
In the seventeenth century a remarkable 
tomb was discovered accidentally at Tour- 
nay, which was reputed to be that of the 
Merovingian prince Childeric, father of 
Clovis. Misinterpreted by its only au- 
thentic chronicler, Chiflet, whose commen- 
tators only contrived still further to 
“darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge,” this celebrated memorial of the 
ancient Sicambri had become well-nigh as 
profound a myth as the grave of Orestes 
at Tegea. Yet— 
“Ce tombeau est le vrai point de départ de 
l’archéologie teutonique en Europe. Saxons 
et Allemands doivent s’appuyer sur lui 
comme nous nous y appuyons nous-m/mes. 
Ce tombeau ouvre la marche de cette grande 
archéologie barbare qui recouvrit en Occi- 
dent la civilisation Romaine. Saxons, Bur- 
gondes, Francs, Bavarois, Allemands, Visi- 
goths méme, tous ont leur source et leur 
point d’appui dans cette tombe meérovin- 
gienne. De tousles monumentsque la grande 
periode des invasions a déposés sur le seuil 
du monde moderne, il est le seul qui ait 
surnagé et qui soit parvenu jusqu’A nous 
parlant et solennel.” 


The adventures of the royal reliques so 
strangely discovered have not been a little 
remarkable. Within a very short period 
from the date of their anastasis, they were 
conveyed to Vienna, and deposited in the 
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Imperial Treasury. In 1664 the Emperor 
Leopold f., at the instance of his confessor 
and the Archbishop of Mayence, ceded 
these reliques, so precious to France, to 
Louis XIV., in return for the services 
rendered by a French corps in the wars 
with the Turks. They appear to have 
passed the dangers of the first French 
revolution unscathed, to fall into the 
hands of some thieves who broke into the 
Bibliothéque Royale in 1831, and robbed 
it of many treasures. The robbers, pur- 
sued in their flight, threw a portion of their 
booty into the Seine, which was partly 
recovered. Many objects, however, totally 
perished, and among them the celebrated 
signet-ring of Childeric. 

The system of Teutonic archeology so 
recently developed in England, and spread- 
ing thence over Europe, again revived in 
men’s minds the recollections of the old 
chronicle of the Anastasis Childerici of 
Chiflet, together with a wish to see due 
justice rendered to its interest and im- 
portance in a modern version. 

To this wish the Abbé has responded 
by the present work, well and conscien- 
tiously executed, like every other that 
proceeds from his pen. Who, indeed, was 
so well fitted to the task? Grounded in 
the archeology of the Franks by years of 
personal investigation,—in that of the 
Anglo-Saxons by a long course of patient 
study,—colleague and friend as he is of 
the archeologists of England ever ready 
to respond to his enquiries,—how could he 
have failed to produce a work worthy of 
his established reputation ? 

A minute examination of the incidents 
of the original discovery in 1653, an ac- 
curate comparison with the results of 
modern research, a just criticism of the 
opinions of Chiflet, and his various com- 
mentators, have accordingly resulted in our 
possessing a true and vivid Anastasis of 
the Merovingian king :— 


“*C’est done aux fouilles archéologiques et 
surtout aux fouilles de cimetiéres que je 
dois l’idée de revenir sur le tombeau de Chil- 
déric, delereconstruire piéce par piéce jusque 


dans ses moindres détails. J’ai pense qu’ a 
Yaide de la sépulture des Francs, sujets ou 
contemporains de la dynastic mérovingienne, 
je pouvais non seulement redresser les objets 
détournés de leur véritable sens, mais encore 
les montrer sous leur vrai jour, et leur rendre 
leur réle léyitime. I] m’a semblé que j’etais 
suffisamment preparé pour dire 4 mes con- 
temporains. ce qu’ont ignoré les temoins 
mémes de la découverte. Non seulement 
je pourrai dire ce qu’était l’objet qu’ils 
n’ont pas compris, mais méme indiquer la 

lace qu’il occupait sur le corps du défunt ; 
Te réle qu il jouait dans la tombe, et celui 
qu’il avait rempli pendant la vie. 
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“Pour tout dire en deux mots, j’ai voulu 
ressusciter Childéric, le vétir et l’armer de 
pied en cap, puis le remettre ainsi au 
milieu de ses soldats. J’ai voulu replacer 
sur son pavois le roi chevelu de Tournai, et 
V’entourer des fils de ces Saliens et de ces 
Sicambres qui l’acclamérent autrefois dans 
les foréts de la Gaule.” 


Such was the purpose of our zealous 
author, and well has he carried it out. 
He appears to have impartially considered 
all the details of the so remarkable original 
discovery with great attention and care, 
and then proceeded to elucidate them by 
the aid of modern research. Thus, he deals 
with the verata questio of Childeric’s 
signet-ring by adducing a variety of known 
examples of analogous rings of the period, 
of which he furnishes illustrations still 
further to assist our conclusions. Indeed, 
the exuberance of explanatory detail pecu- 
liarly fits his work for the student of 
monumental archeology. The author ap- 
pears to have had such an object in view, 
since he tells us,— 

“* De cette sorte, ce livre, loin d’étre spécial 
4 la France dont il élucide le plus ancien 
monument s’applique également a 1’An- 
gleterre, a la Suisse, a la Belgique et a 
Allemagne. C’est, pour ainsi parler, le 
bilan de /’archéologie teutonique en Europe, 
telle que la science moderne I’a constituée.” 


In this point of view, an occasionally ap- 
parent want of condensation, and anxiety 
to be understood, even to repetition, be- 
comes a merit rather than a defect. Rich 
in research, abounding in illustration, 
and universally instructive, the Anastasis 
Childerici is a complete text-book of com- 
parative archeology. 

It would be ungracious to conclude 
without alluding to the justice so grace- 
fully rendered by the Abbé Cochet to our 
own archeologists. His eulogium is thte 
more pleasing, since it shews—what might 
reasonably perhaps have been doubted— 
that there exists in France yet one elo- 
quent pen, besides that of Le Comte de 
Montalembert, to record a tribute of ap- 
proval and esteem in honour of English 
opinions or acquirements. 


Evenings at the Microscope; or, Re- 
searches among the Minuter Organs and 
Forms of Animal Life. By Purt1e HENRY 
Gossg, F'.R.S. (London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. )—Mr. Gosse 
is already well known to the public both 
as an agreeable lecturer and a popular 
author, and his various researches into the 
arcana of nature, which he has made his 
study for a long series of years, render 
him eminently fitted for leading the 
younger members of our families to en- 
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quire into the mysteries and marvels of 
creation by the aid of the microscope. 
“Evenings with the Microscope” would 
be best described as a series of gossiping 
lectures ; we use the word ‘ gossiping’ not 
as implying frivolity, because there is an 
immense amount of real solid information 
to be gained from the volume, but because 
the style is so familiar that we can almost 
imagine the author behind us, explaining 
exactly the points about which we require 
information, and answering all the ques- 
tions which suggest themselves. It is 
just the book to put into the hands of a 
young man provided he has access to a 
good microscope, but unless he has this 
(one reaching as high as 600 diameters at 
least), the book will lose half its interest, 
and certainly much of its value. The 
illustrations go some way to make the 
objects clear to a person who perhaps has 
never even looked through a microscope, 
but their value is much enhanced when 
the real specimens can be placed side by 
side with them. 

It would lead us beyond our limits to 
give an account of all the interesting sub- 
jects which Mr. Gosse brings upon his 
microscopic stage, not indeed importations 
from foreign climes, or animals rarely seen, 
but the commonest and the vilest, which 
beneath his magic wand rise surrounded 
with glory and beauty. Whether it is the 
hair plucked from our head, or a hog’s 
bristle, or a fish’s scale, or a frog’s foot, 
we are equally struck with the wonderful 
economy which the microscope brings to 
light. A snail’s eye, a bee’s sting, or a 
beetle’s mouth, severally shew various mi- 
nute details full of interest and full of 
wonder, but when we are brought into 
the region of zoophytes, sponges, sea ane- 
monies, and infusoria, Mr. Gosse positively 
frightens the reader with his revelations, 
but at the same time teaches him to re- 
member throughout that— 

* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty; Thine this universal frame ; 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous 
then! 

Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heav’ns, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare, 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power di- 
vine. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XVIII. 
(Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.)—The new 
volume of this work fully sustains its 
ancient reputation; indeed, we are not 
sure that it does not even present some 
signs of improvement over its predeces- 
sors, perhaps to make up for the deficiency 
of a Macaulay amongst the names of the 
contributors, The new articles of greatest 
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interest are “Poetry,” by George Moir, 
revised by Prof. Aytoun, who, while he 
gives a high place to Allan Cunningham, 
does not appear to be aware of the exist- 
ence of the “Christian Year” and its 
author, nor of his own countryman who 
sang respecting the “Course of Time.” 
Prof. Christison contributes an article on 
“Poison,” which might almost have ap- 
peared twenty years ago, as it scarcely 
notices the remarkable evidence brought 
to bear upon the*subject in our criminal 
courts. Mr. Edward Edwards gives two 
articles, amongst the best in the vo- 
lume, on Post Office” and “Police,” full 
of well-digested statistics, and written 
in an interesting form. A capital “ Life 
of Prescott,” from the pen of Mr. Stirling; 
of “ Pope,” from that of Mr. De Quincey ; 
and of “ Rabelais,” from Theodore Martin, 
are given. “Printing,” by Mr. T. C. 
Hansard, is an exceedingly well written 
paper, embracing its early history and the 
modern practice, with some notice of print- 
ing machines. Dr. G. Von Bunsen con- 
tributes the very able article, “ Prussia,” 
while those on “ Political Economy,” “Poor 
Laws,” “Prison Discipline,” “ Railways,” 
and other subjects, are generally by writers 
of acknowledged eminence. 





Memorials of the Hamlet of Knights- 
bridge, with Notices of its immediate Neigh- 
bourhood. By the late HENRY GEORGE 
Davies. (London: J. Russell Smith,12mo.) 
—Of the promising author of this work, 
cut off in his twenty-eighth year, a memoir 
appeared in a former number of our Maga- 
zine, and it was therein stated that his 
brother had undertaken to usher it into 
the world; that labour of love he has now 
performed in a very creditable manner, 
and the result is a volume which will be 
of considerable interest to the local topo- 
grapher. 

According to Mr. Davies, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor the place was called 
Kyngesbrig, but a century later it appears 
in a charter as Knyghtsbrigg; perhaps in 
the interim the two knights who fought 
and slew each other at the bridge had 
caused an alteration of the ancient name, 
but certain it is that Knightsbridge has 
been the designation of the hamlet for 
several hundred years, although it is not 
mentioned in Doomsday Book. In the 
charter of King Edward reference is made 
to the wood which formed part of the 
great forest surrounding London, disaf- 
forested in 1218; but it is only in our 
own time, since the creation of Belgravia, 
that Knightsbridge has attained any im- 
portance whatever. The only part to 
which any antiquarian interest. attaches 
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is the chapel connected with an ancient 
lazar-house, similar to that at Kingsland, 
which was so ruthlessly destroyed a few 
years since, and two that formerly existed 
at Mile End and Southwark. The old 
building was in a very ruinous condition 
in 1629, and, upon the inhabitants’ peti- 
tion, Laud gave permission to have it re- 
built; but the erection apparently was 
not of a very substantial character, for in 
1699 Mr. Nicholas Birkhead, the then 
lessee, built the present edifice. Previous 
to the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Mar- 
riage Act in 1753, the chapel enjoyed 
some notoriety by the facilities it afforded 
for the celebration of clandestine matches, 
several of which are recorded by Mr. 
Davies ; but its glories are departed, St. 
Paul’s, Wilton Crescent, and St. Barna- 
bas, Pimlico, have since been built to re- 
lieve this chapel-of-ease, and the wor- 
shippers at the first- named place now 
look down upon those at “ Knightsbridge 
Chapel” with a patronising air. 

Footpads and highwaymen also flou- 
rished here formerly, and the May-pole 
remained on the green till 1800; but 
these, with the half-way house, and the 
Cannon brewery, and other local attrac- 
tions, have become matters of history. 
Mr. Davies furnishes us with the names of 
celebrated residents in past times, and with 
some few of the present denizens, but 
when the future historian takes up his pen 
to record the names of celebrated persons 
who have been resident in Belgrave, Eton, 
and Lowndes-square, of Albert and Prince’s- 
gates, and of the other places, crescents, 
squares, and streets, who can tell the 
number of reams of paper that will be 
required! Until that period this book 
will suffice; it is the best monument that 
could be raised to the memory of the 
author, and its perusal causes us to regret 
his untimely loss. 





The Graves of our Fathers. By C. H. 
Hatr. (London: Hamilton and Co)— 
In this volume Mr. Hale has gathered to- 
gether a large variety of particulars con- 
cerning the modes of interment practised 
not only in this land, but in every portion 
of the world; he then proceeds to notice 
the ceremonies observed and the prayers 
used in the Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant Churches. The concluding 
chapter relates principally to the church- 
yard of the town in which the author re- 
sides, Cheltenham, where we are glad to 
hear that some improvements have been 
effected. Not many years since, we can 
answer from our own knowledge, there 
were abominations there which we never 
experienced elsewhere. 
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A Manual of the Philosophy of Voice 
and Speech. By James Hunt, P.H.D., 
F.S.A., &e., &e. (London: Longmans.) — 
The leading object of this bulky treatise is 
to furnish the reader with an account of vari- 
ous opinions upon the philosophy of speech. 
In pursuit of this plan, Mr. Hunt first 
makes us acquainted with the physiology 
of the organs of speech and hearing, and 
sums up with sundry suggestions on the 
management and cultivation of the voice 
in public speakers. Throughout the volume 
we have a variety of illustrations drawn 
from numerous sources, from which we 
may infer that, in addition to his profes- 
sional studies, Dr. Hunt cultivates the 
belles lettres. 


Choice Notes from Notes and Queries. 
Folk Lore. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Things not Generally Known. 
Edition. (Kent and Co.) 

THESE two little volumes are so much 
alike in plan and arrangement, and are 
both collected from published sources by 
two gentlemen who have long been con- 
nected with meritorious publications, both 
being Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
to boot, that we feel they will not be out 
of place if noticed under the same head. 

Mr. Thoms’ volume is the more erudite, 
but being principally confined to local say- 
ings and superstitious customs, does not 
present the variety of the former, and 
consequently will be the less popular of the 
two. To our taste it is an exceedingly 
interesting volume, one that we can take 
up at a leisure hour and find in it some- 
thing pleasant to read, and much that ex- 
hibits the every-day life and habits of 
thought in various parts of the kingdom: 
especially does it exhibit the tenacity with 
which Englishmen cleave to old customs, 
and the force of popular sayings in forming 
the habits of the lower classes. 

Mr. Timbs, on the other hand, travels 
over a much larger space of ground; he 
tells us not only of popular sayings, but de- 
scribes old English manners and customs 
also, and gives us the result of references 
to a great variety of authors, some of 
whom are scarcely trustworthy. 


Second 


A Volume of Smoke, in Two Puffs, 
with Stray Whiffs from the Same Pipe. 
(A. Hall, Virtue, and Co.) The author of 
this unsubstuntial volume tells us that he 
only expects it to serve the butterman’s 
purpose, we shall therefore hardly “ put 
his pipe out” if we say that: he has rightly 
estimated his own value. Mere smart- 
ness alone will never compensate for po- 
verty of thought; he need not even fear 
that the verses will “crown him with ob- 
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loquy instead of bays,” for we do not ex- 
pect that any one will be found patient 
enough to read them. 


A Biographical Sketch of Sir Isaac 
Newton. By E. F. Kine,M.A. (Grantham : 
Ridge.)—This creditable little sketch was 
called for by the inauguration of Sir 
Isaac’s statue at Grantham in September 
last. Appended are several of the speeches 
delivered on the occasion, including Lord 
Brougham’s oration, révised by himself. 


Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, and 
Miscellaneous, of the late Rev. Edward 
Atkyns Bray, B.D., F.S.A. Selected and 
Edited by Mrs. Bray. (London: Long- 
mans, 2 vols.)—Prefixed to this collec- 
tion is a very pleasing memoir of the 
deceased, who was born in 1778, at Ta- 
vistock. His father was a solicitor in good 
practice, and his mother a descendant 
of the Atkynses, after one of whom, the 
historian of Gloucestershire, he received 
his second name. In early life he exhi- 
bited strong literary and artistic tastes, 
and addicted himself to poetic effusions, 
none of which were allowed to see the 
light. Being destined for the law, he was 
sent to London, and in due time was 
called to the bar, and for some years went 
the Western circuit. For some time he 
appears to have had a. desire for the 
Church, and at length determined to study 
for Holy Orders; these were obtained 
without residence at the University, at 
the hands of the Bishop of Norwich, 
(Bathurst, we presume,) and he then went 
to spend a few weeks under the parental 
roof. While there the Vicar of Tavistock 
died, and the Duke of Bedford presented 
the living to Mr. Bray. Here he lived 
the remainder of his life, devoting himself 
to the duties of his profession, and giving 
his spare time to the pursuit of literature, 
occasionally contributing to our pages. 
His published works were “ Discourses 
from Tracts and Treatises of Eminent 
Divines ;” “ Sermons selected from Works 
of the most Eminent Divines of the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies ;” an original volume of Sermons, 
and a little volume of “ Lyric Hymns.” 
He was also in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Devon, and for 
twenty-five years regularly took his place 
on the Guildhall Bench at Tavistock. 

At length, after a well-spent life of 
nearly eighty years, he peacefully departed 
on the 17th of July, 1857, and his remains 
were interred in the Old Abbey church- 
yard, close to the only remaining part 
of the Abbey, the tomb of Orgar, its 
founder. 
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Mrs. Bray, the accomplished authoress 
of the “Life of Stothard,” “ Borders of 
the Tamar and Tavy,” “ White Hoods,” 
&e., has piously collected the various poe- 
tical fragments left behind by her husband, 
and presented them to us in these volumes. 
They do not call for criticism. They are 
the effusions of an elegant and refined 
mind, many of them written on trifling 
occasions with no view to publication, 
and must therefore be received for what 
they are. 

As a specimen of Mr. Bray’s skill in 
versification, we quote one of his shortest 
pieces, which is described as “a fact ver- 
sified.” 

A MOTHER’S DREAM. 


Of four, a mother lost her youngest child; 

And to God’s will could searce be reconciled. 

She dreamt she saw these children round her 
stand ; 

Each had a burning lamp within his hand. 

His whom she lost (it filled her with affright) 

Than all the rest, she fancied burned less bright. 

She asked the cause; and, whilst he deeply 
sighed, 

To his loved mother, thus her child replied : 

“Amid the shining lamps you see mine 
glimmer ; 

At every tear you shed, it burns the dimmer.” 


The Convalescent, his Rambles and Ad- 
ventures. By R. Parker Wixuis. (Lon- 
don: H. G. Bohn.)—The title of this vo- 
lume very faithfully describes its character 
and contents. It is a pleasant, cheerful 
record of the author’s daily life—his ad- 
ventures and excursions—narrated by one 
who is well skilled in the art of making 
small events interesting by his manner of 
relating them, and who catches the pic- 
turesque features of the scenes he wanders 
amongst, and so produces them on his 
page with very considerable pictorial effect. 
But these lively narratives and graphic 
descriptions, for which Mr. Willis has been 
long celebrated, make a most agreeable 
book for seasons of fatigue or idleness—a 
charming companion for a railway journey 
or a steamboat voyage, or for an evening 
lounge after a day of active labour. 
Amongst the most delightful of the inci- 
dents which the convalescent chronicles, 
there is an account of a day spent with 
Mr. Washington Irving at Sunnyside, in 
which the venerable author of the “ Life 
of Washington,” and the beautiful scenery 
in which he has sought a resting-place, are 
depicted in a very charming and effective 
manner. 

One circumstance there is which often 
interrupts the agreeableness of Mr. Willis’s 
pages. Not contented with the clear, free, 
pleasant style which he is master of, he is 
continually coining new words and phrases 
which are ingeniously discordant and 
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utterly at variance with the spirit of the 
English language. So perverse a habit is 
doubly hurtful, and doubly to be blamed, 
in a writer who is on other grounds so 
deservedly popular as the author of the 
* Convalescent.” 


The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other 
Poems of Petrarch, now first completely 
translated into English Verse by Various 
Hands. With a Life of the Poet by 
Tuomas CaMPBELL. Illustrated with 
Sixteen Engravings on steel. (London: 
Henry G. Bobn.)—By this handsome vo- 
lume, which adds the poetry of Petrarch 
to that of Dante, of Ariosto, and of Tasso, 
Mr. Bohn has completed his valuable series 
of translations of the great Italian pocts. 
To those lovers of poetry who are not 
familiar with the Italian language the 
four publications will be so many sources 
of instruction and enjoyment, and will 
probably do all that translation can do to 
make them acquainted with the spirit and 
the substance of the memorable works 
which are as much the glory of Italy in 
literature as the master-pieces of Michael 
Angelo, and Raffaelle, and Titian are in 
pictorial art. 

In the volume now before us, there is 
nothing absent that might help to this 
effect. Mr. Campbell’s interesting life of 
the poet, and admirable general criticism 
on the poetry, very agreeably introduce 
the reader to the translations themselves, 
of which sometimes as many as three are 
given of the same sonnet or canzone. 
The versions are for the most part as 
satisfactory in regard to faithfulness and 
beauty as it would be reasonable to expect 
in the case of a writer whose forms of ex- 
pression are as elaborately studied and as 
exquisite as those of Petrarch. The great 
difficulty of transfusing the poetry of such 
a writer into another tongue has been, 
upon the whole, triumphantly overcome. 

The sixteen engravings on steel are an 
important enhancement of the interest 
and value of the volume. The portrait of 
Petrarch is a very fine one; and the views 
of Avignon, of Argua, and Vaucluse, sug- 
gest to us with the witchery of the 
painter’s art some of the most deeply in- 
teresting incidents of the poet’s personal 
history. 


Le Raphael de M. Morris Moore: 
Apollon et Marsyas.—Documents ae- 
compagnés de Préfaces, de Traductions, de 
Notes, et d'une Etude. Par Leon Batre. 
(Paris: Alphonse 'Tardde. Londres: Wil- 
liam Jeffs.)—This pamphlet is an able, 
energetic plea for Mr. Morris Moore, and 
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for the genuineness and beauty of the 
* Apollo and Marsyas,” which—on the au- 
thority of the documents and statements 
of the publication now before us—might 
have been, and ought to have been, before 
this included amongst the treasures of our 
national collection. There must, we con- 
ceive, be something to be said on the other 
side of the question, and that something 
ought assuredly to be said forthwith, since 
so strong a case, supported too by so 
goodly an array of evidence, is made out 
against the management of the National 
Gallery in their dealings with Mr. Morris 
Moore and his picture. The great merit 
of the painting—by whomsoever executed 
—appears to be acknowledged by persons 
the most hostile to Mr. Moore, and the 
Etude by Leon Batté leaves little oppor- 
tunity for doubt that it is in reality one of 
Raphael’s master-pieces. In the enthu- 
siasm of this writer the “ Transfiguration” 
is less honourable to the great genius of the 
painter tlan the “Apollo and Marsyas.”’ 
A degree of excellence far inferior to this 
would still leave to the picture, on the 
ground cf merit, an unquestionable claim 
to a place amongst our accumulated gems 
of art. 


Lenten Sermons preached in Oxford, 
1859. (J. H.and J. Parker.) — At all 
times earnestness in religious matters has 
been objected to. Jeremiah was by no 
means a popular person, St. John Baptist 
had powerful enemies, and our Lord Him- 
self had more objectors than all. Re- 
cent times shew that although men have 
changed, dispositions remain as ever ; even 
the diocese of Oxford, where it might be 
supposed that there would be a greater 
desire for earnestness in religious work, is 
not singular in its desires, but runs with 
the stream of opposition. Had it been 
otherwise it would have welcomed the 
efforts made by the present bishop to pro- 
moteits spiritual welfare; but although not 
appreciated, the work will not be in vain. 
Foremost amongst the Bishop’s awakening 
efforts was the series of Lenten sermons, 
by various clergymen, in the city of Ox- 
ford, of which a selection preached this 
year has been published in the volume 
now before us. The first two discourses 
are by the Bishop, on the “Nature of 
Sin,” and on the Danger of making Light 
of it, followed by eleven others by different 
preachers on the same subjects, the whole 
forming one of the most valuable practical 
volumes we are acquainted with. 


WE have to congratulate Mr. Chappell 
upon the completion of his noble collec- 
tion of Popular Music in the Olden Time, 
which is a collection evincing a large 
amount of curious knowledge, great in- 
dustry, and refined taste. We have already 
drawn attention to the earlier portion of 
the work, and hope before long to lay be- 
fore our readers some account of the second 
and concluding half. Meantime, we com- 
mend the collection to the notice of every 
lover of our ballad literature and national 
music. 


WE have also to congratulate Mr. Darling 
upon the progress he has made in his Cy- 
clopedia Bibliographica, the first part of 
the second portion being now completed. 
The first volume, it may be remembered, 
consisted of authors’ names and lists of 
their works, the second gives the subjects, 
and the volume now completed will be 
found even more useful than the first; it 
is entirely devoted to the Holy Scriptures 
and commentaries thereon. To the clergy- 
man especially will the volume be found 
useful in the prosecution of his studies, as 
it furnishes him with a key to all that has 
been written upon every passage of the 
Bible, and refers him to the volume and 
page where it may be found. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive History of Eng- 
land has reached the twenty-second part, 
bringing the history down to the time of 
George II. Although not faultless, it is 
unquestionably the best popular history 
we possess. The Comprehensive History 
of India has reached the eighteenth num- 
ber; and the Imperial Atlas from the 
same publisher has reached the twenty- 
seventh. This last-named work continues 
to exhibit the same excellencies of en- 
graving and colouring as the earlier num- 
bers, and every recent discovery is being 
incorporated. 


Thoughts During Sickness. (London 
and Oxford: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
Although this admirable little volume has 
reached a second edition, we do not think 
it is so well known as it deserves to be. 
The author, who, from his profession, is 
frequently called to the bed-side of the 
sick and the dying, and had found the want 
of such a book to put into the hands of 
the sick or their friends, has supplied such 
a manual as may be read when occasion 
offers ; it contains a number of consolatory 
passages, prayers, extracts from Scripture, 
and spiritual advice. 
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Che Monthly Entelligqencer, 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


JUNE 24, 


The Battle of Solferino.—The most 
tremendous battle of modern times was 
fought this day. The French and Sardi- 
nian troops numbered about 160,000 men, 
and the Austrians nearly as many, and it 
is computed that nearly 60,000 men were 
killed and wounded on both sides. An 
armistice was a few days afterwards agreed 
upon, and a few days later the Emperor of 
he French and the Emperor of Austria 
met and arranged the terms of peace. We 
can this month only find room for the 
following account of the battle, written 
from the Austrian head-quarters by the 
“Times” Correspondent :— 


The French head-quarters were at Cas- 
tilione delle Stiviere ; large divisions, as it 
appeared to me, lying on the road to San 
Vigilio and Medole, as well as on that 
which leads to Solferino. 

The Austrian position formed a curve, 
the general direction of which was from 
north to south; Solferino was the pro- 
truding part of the curve, and the centre 
of the movements of the day. It was a 
position the upper, or northermost, por- 
tion of which was high and command- 
ing, resting, as it does, on the hills over- 
hanging the Mincio, while the lower, or 
more southern half, was on the great plain 
stretching from the heights of Castiglione 
southwards to an immense distance. The 
position of the Allies was similarly di- 
vided, their right being in the plain be- 
tween Medole and Castiglione, and their 
left on the long spurs which stretch out 
all the way from Lonata to Solferino. 
At the latter point, however, the chain is 
cut at right angles by a valley, so that 
Solferino stands out at the head of a tri- 
angle of hills, of which the sides trend 
south-west towards Volta, north-west 
towards Pozzolengo. On the summit of 
the pit stands the old square tower of 
Solferino, described as the “ traitor” or 
“spy” of Italy, because from its battle- 
ments the country for miles is visible. 
The hill on which the tower stands is, 
however, commanded by higher ground 


on the opposite side of the vale. To the 
south and east of Solferino, and separated 
from it by a vale of slight depth, is the 
village of Cavriana, covered with stone 
houses and old ruins, while a little to the 
south and west, in the plain, lies San Cas- 
siano. An excellent road runs from Sol- 
ferino to Castiglione, another equally 
good from Castiglione to Guiddizzolo. 
The highway from Solferino to Cavriana 
is through San Cassiano, but there is a 
second road, over the hills, in perfect order 
and repair. The plain between Guiddiz- 
zolo, Medole, San Cassiano, and Castig- 
lione, generally called in military maps 
Campa di Medole, is completely flat, in- 
terspersed with trees, but admirably fitted 
for the evolution of the celebrated Aus- 
trian cavalry. It is cut in the centre by 
a road almost due east and west, inter- 
secting at right angles that which runs 
between Guiddizzolo and Castiglione. 

The Austrians, having occupied these 
positions, resolved to take the offensive at 
9 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, but 
they were forestalled by the Allies, who 
began the attack at 6 in the morning 
along the whole line, from the front of 
Pozzolengo to Medole. 

The action had therefore commenced at 
the very moment when the Emperor with 
his Staff, accompanied by the Archdukes, 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany and Modena, 
took their departure from Valeggio. The 
road by which we proceeded was a mere 
cart-track leading direct from Borghetto 
to Cavriana. It lay through the hills, 
and ran mostly over a rough and stony 
ground, in which grew sparse crops or 
maize and rye divided by rows of plane or 
mulberry trees. As we advanced, leaving 
Volta to our left, we could hear distinctly 
the roar of the guns on the battle-field, 
from which we were only separated by the 
heights of Cavriana. By half-past seven 
o’clock we entered the stony streets of the 
village, where already the first batches of 
wounded men were under the care of the 
medical department. A large field hospi- 
tal has been formed in a spacious house 
near the gates, from which the Staff had 
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just emerged. Without delay we passed 
these melancholy accompaniments of every 
battle-field, and, trotting through the 
streets, halted just outside the village, 
and, leaving our horses to the orderlies, 
proceeded to some high ground on the 
western face of the hills, where one of the 
grandest sights I have ever witness-d lay 
open to view. Looking to the north, the 
tower of Solferino stood out in the boldest 
relief, overlooking the vale in front of it 
and the hills on the opposite side, where a 
battery of French artillery stood in posi- 
tion shelling the Austrians in advance of 
the tower. In rear of the battery columns 
of infantry were advancing in sections to 
the front, while in the vale itself we could 
hear the rattle of musketry. The air was 
filled with French shells thrown to a great 
elevation, and exploding as they descended. 
Not only was the action engaged in front 
of Solferino, but to its left in San Cas- 
siano, and to its right along the ridges in 
the direction of Pozzolengo. Looking to 
the west, we could see the plain stretching 
to the horizon covered with low trees, 
from the midst of which rose the roofs 
and steeples of countless villages. Strong 
bodies of troops were moving in the open, 
and already the smoke of the batteries in 
the hostile positions, and the dust raised 
by the advance of tens of thousands 
of men, were spreading a baleful cloud 
over the combatants. In the level 
ground just outside Guiddizzolo stood an 
Austrian battery, facing towards Castig- 
lione, and exchanging shots with a crescent 
of French batteries, presenting its two 
horns to the Austrian front, and placing 
the latter consequently under a cross fire. 
A large body of Austrian cavalry was 
maneeuvring in the right front of its own 
battery, and-diverting from it part of the 
fire of the Allies. In the north front of 
Guiddizzolo a furious combat was pro- 
ceeding, the Austrians fighting to enter 
Medole, the Allies to enter Guiddizzolo. 
In the rear of the French guns two heavy 
lines of dust, covering as with a pall the 
trees which concealed the roads, indicated 
the advance of heavy masses of troops, 
while south of Guiddizzolo similar lines of 
dust gave tokens of similar preparations 
on the part of the Austrians. Far up to 
the north rose the hills on the side of 
which stands the town of Castiglione, the 
domes of which were visible to the naked 
eye. The sun alternately shone out in 
overpowering brilliancy, anon concealed 
itself behind clouds over the field of battle. 
Lists so vast, so enormous a congregation 
of men engaged in a deadly struggle, I 
had never seen. The small puffs of the 
muskets exploding were lost in the im- 
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mensity of the landscape. It was only 
when volleys of artillery followed each 
other in rapid succession that the smoke 
took a distinct form. It was soon lost, 
however, in general haze, and only broken 
again by the white parabola of rockets, 
of which the Austrians were making con- 
siderable use. The forms of the men were 
lost to the eye in the vast proportions of 
the fight, and it was only when heavy 
masses lay together, and they assumed an 
aggregate shape, that any conception 
could be obtained of their presence. With 
a telescope one could see, as it were, 
myriads of men on each side fighting at 
all points ; dead bodies of men and horses 
strewn on the ground, with the wreck of 
uniforms and arms; but to the naked eye 
it seemed as if a vast ant-hill were in 
motion—men becoming pigmies, as they 
doubtless are, in encounters of such mag- 
nitude. 

The movements of the contending armies 
had been as follows:—At six o’clock in the 
morning the Piedmontese, who occupied 
the left of the allied position, advanced 
against the 8th corps under Benedek, 
while the French attacked the 5th under 
Stadion on the heights of Solferino. These 
movements were no sooner commenced on 
the French left, than the Austrians moved 
on their left also, the 3rd corps, under 
Schwarzenberg, advancing on the road to 
Castiglione through Guiddizzolo; the 9th, 
under Schafgotsch, on the parallel road to 
Medole. The latter had hardly moved a 
mile from its bivouack when it met the 
enemy in front of Medole. Schwarzenberg 
sent two batteries forward on the Campo 
di Medole, where the French, as I before 
observed, had placed three batteries in a 
crescent, the two extremes or horns of 
which placed the Austrians under a cross 
fire. On the heights of Solferino, and to 
the Austrian right, the attack of the 
French and Piedmontese was repulsed 
with severe loss, several prisoners falling 
into the hands of the Austrians. The 
corps of Schafgotsch successfully advanced, 
and fought its way in the direction of 
Medole, but Schwarzenberg’s batteries had 
got into a position in which they were in- 
curring serious losses, and it was found 
necessary to withdraw them. In order 
to do this, Mensdorff’s brigade of cavalry 
moved out to the right of Schwarzenberg 
into the plain, and advanced fearlessly on 
towards the French batteries, thus draw- 
ing upon itself part of the fire which was 
then pressing so heavily upon the Austrian 
guns. While the latter retired, the cavalry 
charged a party of French cavalry, which 
it is suid to have terribly cut up, and 
finally fell upon a square of French in- 
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fantry. It was well and splendidly done, 
but at the price of heavy losses. Scores 
of men and horses fell, and two squadrons 
of Hussars I saw returning reduced to 
thirty men. The Austrian guns, having 
now assumed a position in rear of that 
which they had previously occupied, re- 
opened fire, and in spite of all obstacles, 
the 3rd corps endeavoured to advance on 
the plain and take the French artillery 
with the bayonet. This they failed, how- 
ever, to accomplish, and ultimately they 
had to fall back. From this moment, 
however, till late in the day, the can- 
nonade on that point continued fast and 
furious. As for the Austrian cavalry, it 
appeared no more on the field, as far as I 
could see. It was now past nine o’clock, 
and, though the first attack of the Allies 
on the Austrian right had failed, from the 
gallantry with which the 8th and 5th 
corps had repelled it, the French and 
Piedmontese were but too well aware that 
Solferino was the key of the Austrian 
position to spare efforts for carrying it. 
They seem, as far as I can judge, to have 
commenced at a very early period to con- 
centrate their best troops and largest 
forces against it. The French Grenadiers 
several times made their way to the very 
top of the rock on which stands “the spy 
tower,” but were repeatedly repulsed by 
the Ist corps, which had been thrown 
forward from Cavriana to Solferino to 
strengthen the 5th, then beginning to 
shew symptoms of fatigue. The French, 
however, continued their efforts, and 
pressed Solferino, not only in front, but 
on both flanks. Under cover of the tre- 
mendous artillery fire which they kept up 
in the plain of Medole—a fire which had 
already foreed Schwarzenberg to fall back 
—and while Schafgotsch was merely, as 
it seemed, kept in play on the Medole 
road, the French advanced two heavy 
divisions from their front to San Cassiano. 
These were soon lost sight of in the open, 
and doubtless acted as a column of assault 
in flank upon Solferino. Till about half- 
past one o'clock the Austrians had repelled 
every attack except one. They held firmly 
at Solferino, at Medole, and on the ex- 
treme right of the position, but it soon 
became obvious that they were rapidly 
being outnumbered. The whole Pied- 
montese army attacked Benedek’s corps 
on the Austrian extreme right, and was 
forced to retire, still fighting, on the road 
to Monzambano. The 5th corps, now 
fighting beside the 1st, which should have 
been its support, was driven slowly into 
the hills to the eastward in the direction 
of Castellaro Lagusello. The 1st corps, 
hard pressed, could no longer maintain 
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itself against attacks made at once in 
front and flank, and retired through Cav- 
riana. It is true the 7th corps, Zobel’s, 
which held the road between San Cassiano 
and Volta, endeavoured to assist in the 
defence of Solferino, but, notwithstanding 
all their efforts, the French in overpower- 
ing numbers forced the position, and 
crowned the heights of Solferino, from 
which they rapidly prepared to storm 
Cavriana, 

The Emperor, after paying a flying visit 
to Volta, was now standing with all his 
Staff on the hill in front of the last named 
village. There seemed to be no news of 
the 10th and 11th corps, which had been 
sent a long way to the left or west of 
Medole, in order to turn the flank of the 
French army in that direction. These 
two corps, indeed, never reached the scene 
of action, and are now intact. Though 
the 9th corps had made good progress to- 
wards Medole, and kept up a sharp dis- 
charge of rockets and artillery on the 
French guns, the artillery fire of the 
latter seemed to increase in intensity 
every minute, and whole volleys were dis- 
charged at once, making the air resound 
again. It became necessary, therefore, 
to give the order for a retreat, which 
was accordingly done at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. It was just at this moment 
that the position of Cavriana was assailed. 
The French from Solferino began shelling 
it at short range, and it was no longer a 
fit place for the Emperor or his Staff. 
They retired, and as I passed through the 
streets and saw them encumbered with 
the sick in hospital and in ambulances, I 
thought what a terrible fate might await 
those poor men who had already been 
wounded in the field, and who must re- 
main passive spectators of a new combat. 

The Emperor went not far to the rear. 
Leaving his Staff at a farmyard on the 
road to Volta, he turned back with a 
chosen few, and looked on while a last 
effort was made to fight for the possession 
of Cavriana. The last effort was made, 
but to no purpose. Nearer and nearer 
fell the French shells, till one actually 
cracked over the head of the Emperor, and 
another burst in the middle of the Staff. 
The order for a general retreat had in the 
meantime been carried cut, and while the 
Emperor and the Archduke retired by a 
cross-road to Valleggio, the 1st army began 
to withdraw towards Mantua. Its retreat 
was made with little difficulty, as the 9th 
corps still held Guiddizzolo, which stopped 
the progress of the enemy and prevented 
a dangerous pursuit. ‘The 2nd army, 
however, had to submit to serious losses, 
The centre of the Austrian’s positions 
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having been forced by the occupation of 
Cavriana at half-past 5 o’clock, the 2nd 
army had to repel attacks which became 
every instant more dangerous, and the 
Allies followed their success with great 
rapidity, cutting off the Valleggio road, 
and forcing the corps on their proper left 
back to Monzambano and other points on 
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the upper part of the Mincio. The maté. 
viel of the Austrian army was, however, 
saved by the speedy construction of flying 
bridges on the river below Volta, and as 
night fell the Austrians remained in pos- 
session of Monzambano, Valleggio, and 
Guiddizzolo. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Jan, 30. Knighted—Richard Bolton Mc Caus- 
land, esq., Recorder of Singapore. 

June 25. Knighted—Vice-Admiral Alexander 
Dundas Arbuthnot; Hercules George Robinson, 
esq., Governor of Hong Kong; Stevenson Villiers 
Surtees, esq., Chief Justice, Mauritius. 

The Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Smith to be a Baron, 
by the title of Baron Lyveden, co. Northants. 

The Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, bart., to be 
a Baron, by the title of Baron Llanover, of Lian- 
over and Abercarn, co. Monmouth. 

June 27. Edward Francis Maitland, esq., to 
be Solicitor-General, Scotland. 

June 28. The Right Hon. Dudley, Earl of 
Harrowby, and Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey, 
Ear! of Derby,to be Knights of the Garter. 

The Earl of Ducie to be Captain of Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

June 29. John Robert Curtis, esq., to be Con- 
sul at Nantes. 

Sir W. Dunbar, bart., to be Keeper of the Privy 
Seal to the Prince of Wales. 

June 30. Earl Spencer, to be Groom of the 
Stole to the Prince Consort. 

Lord Waterpark, to be Lord of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince Consort. 

July 1. Lord Alfred Paget, to be Chief Equerry 
and Clerk Marshal. 

July 2. Right Hon. Robert Lowe, to be Fourth 
Charity Commissioner. 

July 4. The Hon. Henry George Elliott, to be 
Ambassador at Naples. 

July 6. Augustus Berkeley Paget," esq., to be 
Ambassador at Copenhagen. 


July 6. Knighted—Wm. Byam, ond President 
of the Council, Antigua; and William Snagg, 
esq., Chief Justice, Antigua. 

July 8. The ton. Wm. George Grey, to be 
Secretary of Embassy, Paris. 

William Lowther, esq., to be Secretary of Le- 
gation, Berlin. 

John Savile Lumley, esq., to be Secretary of 
Legation, St. Petersburgh. 

Frederick Hamilton, esq., to be Secretary of 
Legation, Frankfort. 

The Hon. Richard Edwardes, to be Secretary 
of Legation, Madrid. 

F. C. C. C. Norton, esq., to be Secretary of Le- 
gation, Athens. 

Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, to be Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

The Rev. C. J. Robinson, to be one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

July 9. The Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, to be 
Poor Law Commissioner. 

Henry Adrian Churchill, C.B., to be Consul- 
General, Moldavia. 

July 12. The Rev. Dr. Thompson, Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, the Rev. Richard Sel- 
wyn, B.D., and the Rev. Charles Kingsley, jun., 
to be Chaplains in Ordinary. 

July 20. Edmund Robartes Boyle, esq., to be 
Page of Honour to her Majesty. 

J. W. Cusack, esq., M.D., to be Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary in Ireland. 

July 23. Knighted—John Thomas, esq., 
Speaker of House of Assembly, Barbados. 





BIRTHS. 


May 17. At Dum Dum, Calcutta, the wife of 
Major Moir, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery, a 
dau. 

June 10. At the Woodlands, Trowbridge, 
the wife of A. Stancomb, esq., a dau. 

June 12. At the Castle of Laeken, her Royal 
and Imperial Highness the Duchess of Brabant, 
a prince, heir to the Belgian crown. 

June 14. At Roselands, Berks, the wife of W. 
M. Wallis, esq., a dau. 

June 15. At the Vicarage, Bremhill, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Drury, a son. 

At Spring-grove-house, Middlesex, the wife of 
H. D. Davies, esq., a dau. 

June 16. At Bath, the wife of Major H. H. A. 
Wood, Assistant-Adj.-Gen., Bombay Army, a 
son. 

At Tanybryn, Bangor, North Wales, the wife 
of Arthur Wyatt, esq., a son. 

At Grafton-house, Cambridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Sparks B. Sealy, a son. 

June 17. At Heddington Rectory, Calne, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. F. Houssemayne Du 
Boulay, a son. 

June 18. At Harriet-lodge, West Cowes, the 
wife of H. E. Pellew, esq., a son. 

June 19. Atthe Vicarage, Chewton Mendip, 
the wife of the Rev. R. S. Philpott, a son. 


June 20. At Spring-park, Addington, the wife 
of Horace Wilkinson, esq., a dau. 

At Strathtyrum-house, St. Andrew’s, the wife 
of Major-Gen. W. J. Gairdner, C.B., Bengal 
Army, a son. 

June 21. In Bolton-st., London, the Lady 
Louisa Agnew, a son. 

At Canonbury-lane, Islington, the wife of 
William Tyndall Barnard, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a son. 

June 22. At Kelton, Aigburth, Liverpool, the 
wife of David Rae, esq., a son. 

At Blake-hall, Ongar, the wife of the Rev. 
Lawrence Capel Cure, a dau. 

At the Hermitage, Oxton, the wife of Francis 
Morton, esq., a dau. 

At Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, the wife 
of Gerard de Witte, esq., a dau. 

June 23. In Harley-st., London, the Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, a dau. 

At Clifton-hall, near Preston, Lancashire, the 
wife of Edmund Birley, esq., a son. 

At Hitcham-grange, Taplow, the Hon. Mrs. 
Saumarez, a son. 

June 24, At Cumberland-house, Macclesfield, 
the wife of William Bullock, esq., a dau. 

At Harleyford-pl., Kennington-pk., the wife of 
J. R. Oliver, esq., M.D., a dau. 
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June 25. At Windlestone-hall, Durham, Lady 
Eden, a son. 

June 26. At Warrener-wood, Mortimer, Berks, 
the wife of the Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M.P., 
a son. 

At Owstwick-hall, near Hedon, Yorksh., Mrs. 
Thomas Harrison, a son. 

At Wylam, Oakwood, Northumberland, the 
wife of Edward Algernon Blackett, R.N., a son. 

At Rugby, the wife of Capt. John Loudon, 20th 
Regt. M. N. Infantry, Asst.-Comy.-Gen., a dau. 

June 27. At Danny, the wife of John George 
Blencowe, esq., a dau. 

At Birtley, near Guildford, the wife of Charles 
Douglas Burnett, a son. 

At St. Martin’s Rectory, Birmingham, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Miller, a dau. 

At Campden-hill, Kensington, the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Parry, a son. 

At Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Sir Henry Orlando R. Chamberlain, bart., a dau. 

At Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, the wife 
of Major Percy Eld, a son. 

At Brook-house, Turnford, Herts, Mrs. George 
Wm. Evans, a son. 

June 28. At Mount Ararat, Wimbledon, the 
wife of Thomas Devas, esq., a son. 

June 29. At Woodham-Mortimer-pl., Essex, 
the wife of J. Oxley Parker, esq., a son. 

At Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hertford, the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. Godolphin Hastings, 
a son. 

At Dimland Castle, Glamorgansh., Mrs. John 
W. Nicholl Carne, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Godfrey Faussett, 
of Littleton, Worcestershire, a dau. 

= Grosvenor-pl., the Lady Caroline Ricketts, 
a dau. 

At Leyton Grange, the wife of Edward Char- 
rington, esq., a son. 

June 30. At Inverness-terr., Hyde-park, Mrs. 
Llewelyn Wynne, a son. 

At Holkham, the Countess of Leicester, a son. 

At Grove-villa, Teignmouth, the wife of Regi- 
nald Wm. Templer, esq., a son. 

At Porchester-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Park, late Bengal Army, a dau. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of Freeman Oliver 
Haynes, barrister-at-law, a son. 

July 1. At the Deanery, Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Mrs. Liddell, a dau. 

At Ballyarthur, co. Wicklow, the residence of 
Col. Bayly, the wife of John Talbot, esq., of 
Mount Talbot, co. Roscommon, a son and heir. 

At Eastry-house, near Sandwich, the wife of 
William Belfield, esq., a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs. Wellesley, a dau. 

At Glocester-place, Greenwich, the wife of 
George Brockelbank, esq., a son. 

July 2. At Guernsey, the} wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Fagan, Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

At Pelham-house, Poole, Dorset, the wife of 
Alfred Crabb, M.D., a dau. 

At Shirley-house, West Borough, Maidstone, 
the wife of Thomas Grant, esq., a dau. 

At Orsett-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of Robert 
Puzey, esq., a dau. 

July 3. At Lethen-house, Nairnshire, Mrs. 
Archibald Campbell, a dau. 

At Northallerton, the wife of Dr. C. J. Davison 
Ingledew, F.G.H.S., a dau. 

At Baronne-court, co. Tipperary, the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Marshall, J.P., a dau. 

July 4. The wife of the Rev. Robert Nares, 
Hornsea, Yorkshire, a dau. 

At Sileby Vicarage, Leicestersh., the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Norman Pochin, a dau. 

July 5. At the Wellington Barracks, London, 
by wife of Capt. Anstruther, Grenadier Guards, 

au. 

At Wandsworth, the wife of Arthur Alexander 
Corsellis, esq., a dau. 

July 6. At Ogwell-house, Devon, the wife of 
Edward Blackburn, esq., @ son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gordon, Argyll-house, a son. 
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At the Grange, Kingston-hill, Surrey, Mrs. F. 
A. Du Croz, a son. 

At Mathon-lodge, near Malvern, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Scariett Vale, a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Col. R. F. Craw- 
ford, Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Notting-hill-sq., the wife of Frederic W. 
— esq., H.M.’s Consul at the Dardanelles, 
a dau. 

July 7. At Windmill-hill, Sussex, the wife of 
H. M. Curteis, esq., a dvu. 

At Brookhiil-hall, Alfreton, Derbyshire, the 
wife of Charles Seely, jun., esq., a son. 

July 8. At Eastbourne, the wife of Bransby 
Roberts, esq., a dau. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Hebbert, a son. 

At Castleton, Lochgilphead, the wife of John 
Graham Campbell, esq., of Shirvan, a dau. 

July 9. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of J. 
Pennington Legh, esq., of Norbury Booths-hall, 
Cheshire, a son and heir. 

At Bishopstoke, Hants, the wife of George O. 
Deane, esq., a son. 

In Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Maitiand Sugden, a son. 

July 10. At Ickworth, the Lady Arthur Her- 
vey, a dau. 

At Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of H. A. Bruce, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

July 11. At Wilton-crese., the wife of Henry 
Lowther, esq , M.P., a son. 

At Hemingstone-hall, Suffolk, the wife of J. 
Pearson, esq., a son. 

At Torrington-sq., the wife of Phillip Francis, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Herbert-st., Dublin, the wife of Capt. Au- 
gustus F, Warburton, A.D.C., a dau. 

The wife of Dr. Walter D. Williams, of Hack- 
ney and Reigate, a son. 

July 12. At Wincombe-park, Wilts, the wife 
of Charles William Gordon, esq., a son. 

At Invergordon-castle, Ross-shire, the wife of 
R. B. 2. Macleod, esq., of Cadboll, a dau. 

At Romanby, Northallerton, the wife of Capt. 
Hill, Chief Constable of the North Riding, a son. 

July 13. Lady Alfred Spencer Churchill, a dau. 

At Bloxham-grove, Oxfordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Warriner, a son. 

July 14. Atthe Lodge, Milverton, Somerset- 
shire, the wifé of Major Edwin Marriott, Ben- 
gal Army, a son. 

At Garvel-park, Greenock, N.B., the wife of 
Capt. F. W. A. Parsons, a son. 

At Broughton Astley, Leicestershire, the wife 
of Arthur W. Arkwright, esq., a son. 

At Talbot-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Lillie, D.D., a dau. 

At Hartford-grange, Northwich, Cheshire, the 
wife of William Todd Naylor, esq., a dau. 

At Bowcot, near Wootten-under-Edge, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of John C. Bengough, esq., 
a son. 

July 15. At the Vicarage, Dunsford, the wife 
of the Rev. Robert Bartholomew, ason, _ 

July 16. At Altyre, Lady Gordon Cumming, @ 
gon. 

In Green-st., Park-lane, the wife of George 
Petre, esq., Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at 
Hanover, a son. 

At Oak-lodge, Southgate, the wife of Samuel 
Sugden, a son. 

At Lacock, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Blomfield, a dau. 

At Pembroke-house, Pembridge-place, Bays- 
water, the wife of David Edward Power, esq., 


a dau. 

July 17. At Wimbleton, the wife of Professor 
Creasy, a son. 

At Wharton-hall, Cheshire, the wife of John 
Knight Armstrong, esq., a dau. 

At Stainton, the wife of Capt. Boulby, Ist 
Durham Militia, a son. 

At Shawfield-house, near Ashe, Surrey, the 
wife of Major Thomson, Royal Artillery, a son. 
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The wife of C. E. Davison, esq., of Warbling- 
ton-house, Havant, a dau. 

July 18. At Rutland-gate, the Countess of 
Munster, a son. 

In Belgrave-sq., Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, 
a dau. 

At Waterloo-crescent, Dover, Lady Gooch, a 


son. 

At the residence of her father, Lt.-Col. Car- 
penter, Potter’s-bar, Mrs. Horatio Kemble, a 
dau 


At Dublin, the wife of W. Fairholme, esq., of 
Chapel-on-Leader, Berwickshire, a dau. 


Marriages. 
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At Tynemouth, Northumberland, the wife of 
John Matthews, esq., M.D., a dau. 

July 19. At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of 
W. Brodie, esq., a son. 

At Eaton-pl, Mrs. Philip Pleydell-Bouverie, 
a dau 

Atthe Vinery, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, Mrs. 
Alfred 8S. Trevor, a dau. 

July 21. The wife of George Wilson, esq., of 
Heaton-house, near Boroughbridge, a son. 

At Trafalgar-lawn, Barnstaple, the wife of 
George Kingson, esq., a son. 
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March6. At Calcutta, Richard Aufrére Baker, 
esq., Madras Horse Artillery, to Louisa Milner, 
youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Birch, C.B. 

April 28. At Madras, Wm. Wilson Rawes, 
esq., Surgeon, 7th Madras Cavalry, to Emma 
aoe eldest dau. of Major Wapshare, 10th 

May 2. At Mahabuleshurr, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Clement Metcalf Browne, esq., Bombay 
Engineers, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Browne, 
Bengal Army, to Florence Jessie, eldest dau. of 
Major Alired Thomas, Bombay Army. 

May 3. At St. Paul's, Rondebosch, Cape-town, 
Capt. Walter Tyler Bartley, 6th Royal Regt., to 
Esther, eldest dau. of Sydney S. Bell, esq., First 
Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Cape of Good 


ope. 

May 24. At Calcutta, John Peter Grant, esq., 
B.C.S., eldest son of John Peter Grant, esq., 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, to Marion, second 
dau. of Richard Rowe, esq., of Kilburn. 

May 25. At Hove, Brighton, Jacob Ellery, 
esq., of Lansdowne-pl., to Charlotte Ann, dau. 
of the late F. Seagood, esq., of Crown-hill, Nor- 
wood, and Lansvowne-pl., Brighton. 

June 1. At Toronto, Canada, Alfred, second 
son of A. W. Wyndham, esq., of West-lodge, 
Blandford, Dorset, to Caroline E., éldest surviv- 
ing dau. of John Stuart, esq., Windsor, Canada 

est. 

June 2. At St. John’s, Holloway, Col. Richard 
Vyvyan, of Trewan-pk., Cornwall, Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. of that county, to Henrietta 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Thos. Lane Crickitt, esq., 
of Newington-green, Middlesex, and niece of the 
late Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B., Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, and formerly Commander-in- 
Chief of Bombay. 

June6, At Leamington Priors, J.T. Westropp, 
esq., eldest son of John Westropp, esq., of Atty- 
flin-pk.,co. Limerick, to Margaret, youngest. dau. 
of the late T. R. Wilson Ffrance, esq., of Row- 
eliffe-hall, Lancashire. 

June 7. At Boston, the Rev. Wm. Benjamin 
Philpot, Rector of Walesby, Lincolnsh., to Mary 
Jane, only dau. of the Rev. Richard Conington. 

June 9. At Hambledon, Hants, Jas. Boucher 
Ballard, Comm. R.N., to Charlotte Catherine, 
dau. of Edw. Hale, esq., of Hambledon. 

June ll. At Neuchatel, in the Church of Ser- 
rieres, James Cookson, esq., of Neasham-hall, 
Darlington, to Maria Elizabeth Gertrude, eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Tyndall, esq , of the Fort, 
Bristol. 

June 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George 
Elliott Ranken, esq., to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Buckley, Rector of 
Hartshorne. At the same time and place, Capt. 
Archibaid ap yy 24th Regt., to Henrietta 
Janet, second dau. of the Rev. Henry Buckley. 

June 15. At Liskeard, Cornwall, Charles, 
youngest son of the late J. C. Isaac, esq., of 


Sturminster Newton, Dorset, to Fanny, youngest 
dau. of Joseph Moon, esq., of Wadeland-house, 
Liskeard. 

At Boxford, Wm. Jas. Wood, esq., Surgeon, 
of Brightwalton, Berks, to Amelia Maria, dau, 
of the late Wm. Green, esq., of Coddenham-hall, 
Boxford. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Edmund Clifford, son 
of T. Clifford Clifford, esq., of Frampton-court, 
Gloucestersh., to Sarah Matilda Audley, only 
dau. of the late John Clayton Hall, esq., of 
Brighton, and granddau. of the late John Hall, 
esq., of Portslade, Sussex. 

At Liverpool, Oliver Roper, youngest son of 
the late George Strickland, esq., of Grange, near 
Cartmel, Lancashire, to Anna Maria, elder dau. 
of the late Lieut. Edward Biffin, R.N., of Chi- 
chester. 

June 16. At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. George 
Montgomery Norris, M.A., to Julia, eldest dau. 
of Lieut. Francis Harris, R.N., of the Coast Guard 
Service, Palling-next-tt:e-Sea, Norfolk. 

At Kings:on, Portsea, Lieut. Geo. M. Comber, 
R.N.,of H.M.S. “ Urgent,” to Julia Emma McDer- 
mott, eldest dau. of Mr. Edwin Augustus Sea- 
grove, of the Hard, Portsea. 

June ®. At Plymouth, Lieut. Wm. Dawson, 
R.N., H.M.S. “ Cambridge,” second son of the 
late Wm. Dawson, esq., of Bovain, co. Tyrone, 
to Emily Trevenen, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Grylls, Rector of Cardynham, Cornwall. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Louis Gaston Salamon, 
Lieut. in the 83rd Regiment de Ligne, to Louisa 
Anna, second dau. of the Hon. William Henry 
Yelverton, of Whitland-abbey, Carmarthensh. 

At St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Henry H. Carr, 
to Ellen, fourth dau. of the late John Hicks, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 

June 21. At Weston Bampfylde, Somerset, 
John Frederick, eldest son of John Forster, esq., 
Norwich, to Ellen Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Hole, esq., Shobrooke. 

At Leigh, Essex, Robert, third son of Capt. 
W. Simmonds, of Dover, to Sarah Jane, third 
dau. of the late Phillip Turner, esq., of Leigh. 

At Glasgow, Robert Adams, esq., formerly of 
Canterbury, to Rowena Sophia, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Gambrill, esq., of Limetree-house, 
Petham. 

At Bickleigh, Thos. Bulteel, esq., eldest son of 
Thos. Hillersden Bulteel, esq., of Wingfield-villa, 
Stoke, to Margaret Jane Augusta, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Duncan Cork. 

At Ross, Richard M. Ellis, esq., of Tewkes- 
bury, and formerly of Sidmouth, to Mary, third 
dau. of the late Lieut. J. H. Mortimer, R.M., of 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Capt. Aylmer Strang- 
ford Craig, youngest son of the late Col. Craig, 
to Caroline, fifth dau. of Thomas Fyfe, esq., of 
Hobury-st., Chelsea, and formerly of Mount Nod, 
Streatham. 
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At Ringstead, Frederick, second surviving son 
of Wm. Hogge, esq., of Thornham, and Biggles- 
wade, Beds, to Emily Katherine L’Estrange, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Frederick T. W. C. Fitz 
Roy, A.M., Rector of Ringstead. 

At Surbiten, Surrey, Charles Thomas Hugh, 
third son of Nathaniel Barton, esq., Straffan, 
Ireland, to Clare Sophia, youngest dau. of Capt. 
Cutler, R.N., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, Bordeaux. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry, son of 
Isaac Sewell, esq., of Wanstead, Essex, and Old 
Broad-st., to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Alers Hankey, esq., of Hyde-park-gardens 
and Fenchurch-st. 

At Chelsea, in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
George M. S., Marquis de Stacpoole, to Maria, 
only dau. of Thomas Dunn, esq., formerly of 
Newcastle, and late of Montagu-sq., London. 

At Leighton Buzzard, Edward Tew, esq., of 
Haninich, Alness, Ross-shire, son of Edw. Tew, 
esq., of Crofton-hall, Yorkshire, to Ann Matilda, 
dau. of the late A. F. Nellen, esq., of London. 

At Plymouth, Jacob Edw. Dyas, R.N., eldest 
son of Dr. Dyas, of Kells, co. Meath, to Sarah, 
second dau, of James Wolferstan, esq., of Mutley, 
Plymouth. 

At Bedminster, the Rev. Charles Wynne, of 
Wimbledon, Surrey, to Elizabeth Grace, elder 
dau. of the late Capt. Charles Nutting, Madras 
Fusiliers. 

At Egham, George Baylis Heasty, esq., Capt. 
R.M., to Mary, only dau. of the late Capt. Chas. 
Close, R.A. 

June 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Chas. 
Sackville Lane Fox, esq., (brother to Lord Con- 
yers,) to Louisa, dau. of Thomas Fairfax, esq., of 

vewton Kyme. 

At Blandford, Dorset, the Rev. Philip Frank 
Eliot, son of Wm. Eliot, esq., of Weymouth, to 
Mary Anna Marriott, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Francis Smith, Rector of Rushton, Dorset. 

At Tintern Parva, Monmouthsh., the Rev. John 
Dowell Ridout, Vicar of Bourn, Cambridgeshire, 
late Fellow of Christ College Cambridge, to Alicia 
Maria, second dau. of the Rev. John Mais, Rector 
of Tintern Parva. 

At West Teignmouth, T. G. Pidsley, esq., grand- 
son of the Rev. Simon Pidsley, late Rector of Up- 
lowman and Sampford Peverell, to Titania Eliza, 
adopted dau. of the late Lady Tonkin. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Filmer 
Sulivan, third son of the late Geo. James Sulivan, 
esq., of Wilmington, Isle of Wight, to Adelaide, 
fourth dau. of the late Abel Smith, esq., of Wood- 
hall-park, Ware. 

At Ashbocking, Charles Henry Cowell, esq., of 
Rushmere, Suffolk, to Priscilla, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thos. Clowes, Vicar of Ashbocking. 

At Norwich, C. Stephens, esq., eldest son of 
C. Stephens, esq., of Earley-court, Berks, to 
Susanna Lynn, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Cock- 
burn, late of the 79th Highlanders, Bracondale, 
Norwich. 

At Ludford, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Henry 8. 
Disbrowe, Rector of Conisholme, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William Cooper, 

ector of West Rasen. 

At Bonn-on-the-Rhine, William Macfarlane, 
esq., of Notting-hill, to Emily Caroline, third 
dau. of Maj.-Gen.. Wavell, K.F., K.C.S., F.R.S. 

At Kensington -garden-terrace, Hyde-park, 
Montague Bensusan, esq., of Cape of Good Hope, 
to Kate, youngest dau. of the late Daniel de 
Pass, esq. 

June 23. At Bath, the Rev. Evan Alfred Jen- 
kin, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, to Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Peter Hall, 
Rector of Milston and Brigmerston, Wilts. 

At Hadleigh, Richard Walker, eldest son of 
G. B. Jones, esq., and grandson of the late Capt. 
R. Jones, R.N., of Homewood, Tenterden, Kent, 
to Julia Elizabeth, second dau. of the late E. R. 
Tovell, esq., Hadleigh. 

At Rugby, the Rev. EW. Benson, M.A., Head 
Master of Wellington College, late Fellow of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Sidgwick, of Skipton. 

At Lea, near Ross, Herefordshire, the Very 
Rev. Edw. N. Hoare, Dean of Waterford, to Har- 
riet, widow of the Hon. and Rev. R. Wilson, late 
Rector of Ashwelthorpe, Norfolk. 

At Wroxham, Capt. J. Penton, 84th Regt., to 
Rosa Alexander, dau. of Jas. Green, esq., of 
Wroxham. 

At Rochester, Michael, son of Comm. Beazeley, 
R.N., to Janet, third-dau. of Dr. Martin, of Ro- 
chester. 

At Emsworth, the Rev. W. A. White, Rector 
of Northborough, to Anne Reece, eldest dau. of 
E. M. Sparkes, esq., of Spencer-house, Ems- 
worth, late Storekeeper of the Royal Arsenel. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., H. Hugh McNeile, 
esq., of Parkmont, co. Antrim, to Sophia Ade- 
laide, youngest dau. of J. M. Macnabb, esq., of 
Highfield-park, Hants. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles Edward 
Newcomen, esq., to Olivia Stapylton, youngest 
dau. of the late George William Sutton, esq., of 
Eton-hall, Durham. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, John B. Axford, esq., 
King-st., Finsbury-sq., to Mary, dau. of the late 
Thos. Mitchell, esq., surgeon, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland. 

At Hornsey, Thomas Cayzer, esq., M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), of Aigburth, near Liverpool, to Alice 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Sam. P. Rolls, esq, 

At Red-hill, the Rev. Charles Theodore Mayo, 
elder son of the late Rey. Charles Mayo, LL.D., 
of Cheam, Surrey, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Edward Collins, esq., 16th Regt. 

At St. Pancras New. Church, George Lovell, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, and Camden-road- 
villas, to Margaret Jessy, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Gash, esq., of Aldersgate-st. 

June 25. At Bristol, George R. Cannington, 
esq., of Park-cottage, Tyndall’s-park, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Christopher Winter, 
B.A., H.E.L.C.S. 

At Greenwich, Comm. H. D. Grant, R.N., 
eldest son of John Grant, esq., agent of the R.N. 
Hospital, Plymouth, to Agnes, dau. of Lieut. W. 
V. Lee, of Gre nwich Hospital. 

At St. Pancras, A. H. Chandler, esq., M.D., 
son of the Hon. E. B. Chandler, of Dorchester, 
New Brunswick, to Elspeth R., dau. of Jas, 
Kirk, esq., Regent’s-park. 

At Hensingham, Cumberland, Major George C, 
D. Lewis, retired list, Royal Eng., to Emily, 
widow of James Spedding, jun., esq., of Summer- 
grove, Whitehaven, and. dau. of the late Hon. 
Wm. Wyndham. 

June 28, At St. Pancras, Henry Greene Butt, 
esq., third son of the late Rev. J. W. Butt, Vicar 
of King’s Langley, Herts, to Sophia, second d:u. 
R. S. Ruddach, esq., St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, late 
Capt. 19th Lancers. 

At Giggleswick, near Settle, the Rev. W. Green- 
ham, Rector of Harley, Salop, to Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late Rev. J. Carr, M.A., 
of Durham, and Stackhouse, Yorkshire. 

At Farnsfield, the Rev. Wm. 'T. Kingsley, B.D., 
Rector of South Kilvington, Yorkshire, late Fel- 
low and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, to Alicia Grant, only dau. of the late 
William Wilkins, esq., M.A., R.A., of Lensfield, 
Cambridge. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Richard Tanfield, only 
son of Horatio Vachell, esq., late of Coptfold- 
hall, Essex, to Georgiana Lyttleton, dau. of 
Arthur Lyttleton Anncsley, on 

At Birchanger, the Rev. E. M. Weigall, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Vicar 
of Frodingham, to Helen Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. Carmac, of the 3rd Regt. of Buffs. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, John 8S. Tor- 
rens, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to Henri- 
etta Frances, eldest dau. of the late Henry W. 
Torrens, esq , of the same service. 

At Painswick, George, third son of John Whit- 
combe, esq., of Hilifield, Gloucester, to Jessie 
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Leckie, dau. of Robert Wilton, esq., of the Edge- 
house, Painswick, and of Gloucester. 

At St. Paul’s, Herne-hill, James Bratton, esq., 
of Claremont-hill, Shrewsbury, to Mary, younger 
dau. of John Allen, esq., Herne-hill, Surrey. 

At Bath, Lieut.-Col. F. Clerk, Madras Army, 
to Joanna, fourth dau. of the late Alex. West 
Hamilton, of Pinmore, Ayrshire. 

In Westminster Abbey, the Rev. Arthur C. 
Thynne, Rector of Kilkhampton, Cornwall, to 
Gwenllian E. F. J. Kendall, eldest dau. of the 
late Russell Kendall, esq. 

June 29. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Ed- 
wa.d Henry Frederick Daukins, only son of the 
late Rev. Edward Daukins, of Moggerhanger- 
house, Beds., to Louisa Maria, youngest dau. of 
Charles Barnett, esq., of Stratton-park, Beds. 

At Llan-Gasty-Talyllyn, Hoper, only surviving 
son of the late Hoper Dixon, esq., of Ashford, 
Breconshire, to Mary, second dau, of William 
Learmouth, esq., of Trebinshun. 

Alfred Goldsmid, esq., to Constance Augusta, 
only dau. of E. Mocatta, esq., of Devonport-st., 
Hyde-park. 

At Kensington, William Hetherington Harris, 
B.A., of Clewer-house, Windsor, to Ellen Ked- 
ford, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Stoughton, of 
Kensington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Henry 
Brougham Vivian, esq., eldest son of the late J. 
E. Vivian, esq., of Plean, Stirlingshire, and 
grandson to the late John Vivian, esq., of Claver- 
ton Manor, Somerset, to Annie Josephine, second 
dau. of the Hon. Thomas F. Johnston, Colonial 
Secretary of Trinidad. 

At Farncombe, Charles Edward Fairtlough, 
Lieut.-Col. commanding 3rd Depot Battalion, 
Chatham, eldest son of the late Rev. S. Gerrard 
Fairtlough, of Ahinagh, co. Cork, to Emily, 
younger dau. of the late George Marshall, esq., 
of Broadwater, Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. the Hon. 
Henry Walter Campbell, Coldstream Guards, 
youngest son of the Earl of Cawdor, to Fanny 
Georgina, eldest dau. of Col. George Campbell. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Charles Fellowes, R.N., 
to Louisa Garden, fifth dau. of the late John 
Tod, esq., Anislie-place. 

June 30. At Regent-sq. District Church, Lon- 
don, Richard W. Biggs, LL.D., of Devizes, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late James O. 
Anstie, esq. 

At Belbroughton, Worcestersh., William H. 
King, eq., solicitor, Stourbridge, eldest son of 
Henry King, esq., of Fullerton, Hants, to Jane, 
dau. of the late Thomas Firmstone, esq., of the 
Yew Tree-house, Belbroughton. 

At Daventry, Northants, the Rev. Wm. Inge, 
of Benn-hill, Leicestersh., to Susannah Mary, 
only dau. of Archdeacon Churton. 

At Childwall, Hugh Longueville, youngest son 
of the late Hugh Jones, esq., Larkhill, Liverpool, 
to Georgina, fifth dau. of Hardman Earle, esq., 
Allerton-tower, Liverpool. 

At Great Ilford, Joseph Solomon, esq., of Lam- 
bourne-hall, Essex, eldest son of J. Solomon, esq., 
of Ifield, near Gravesend, to Mary Ann Victoria, 
second dau. of the late John Wood Hedger, esq., 
of Ilford-house, Essex. 

At Lucton, Herefordsh., Robert T. Faringdon 
Stammers, esq., 10th Regt., to Milborough Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. C. Walkey, Head 
Master of Lucton Grammar-school, and Incum- 
bent of Lucton. 

At Woolhope, W. H. Power, second son of the 
late Rev. Edward Power, of Atherstone, to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the Rev. Francis Mere- 
wether, Vicar of Woolhope and Clehonger, Here- 
fordshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Frederick 
Dickson, esq., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
eldest son of Robert Dickson, esq., M.D., to 
Annie, second dau. of the late Rev. Randle Jack- 
son Waters, D.D. 

At Shepherd’s-bush, H. Railton, esq., Snittle- 


garth, Cumberland, and Longcroft, Willesden, 
to Maria Eclipse, youngest dau. of the late Thos, 
Wilson, esq., of Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

At St. Tbomas’s, Stamford-hill, F. S. Kempt, 
esq., Capt. Bombay Fusiliers, to Frances Mar- 
garet, third surviving dau. of the late John W, 
Hamilton, esq., of Upper Clapton. 

At Finchingfield, Essex, Charles Wethered, 
esq., of Stroud, Gloucestersh., to Cecilia, young- 
est dau. of the late John Burder, esq., of Cod- 
ham-hall, Essex. 

At Ecclesfield, Arthur Ingram Robinson, esq., 
solicitor, of Blackburn, eldest son of Dixon Ro- 
binson, esq., of Clitheroe-castle, Lancashire, to 
Rosanna, dau. of Thomas Chambers, esq., Thorn- 
cliffe, near Sheffield. 

At Swindon, near Cheltenham, John Edward 
Sutherland Lillie, esq., B.C.S., eldest son of Sir 
John Scott Lillie, C.B., to Cecilia Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Major Justinian Nutt, Bombay 
Engineers. 

At Leamington, Richard Croker, esq., late of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, second son of the late 
Col. Richard Hare Croker, formerly of the 18th 
Hussars, to Frances Sophia, dau. of Capt. George 
Baker, R.N. 

At Isleworth, Henry G. Conroy, Col. Grenadier 
Guards, second son of the late Sir John Conroy, 
bart., to Fanny, dau. of the late William and 
Maria Ashburner Brodie Marshall. 

At Ashtead, the Rev. W. Charles Denshire, of 
Thetford-house, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth Mary 
Ann, widow of Capt. C. J. F. Denshire, late 4th 
Regt., and only dau. of the late Nathaniel Smith, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and of Ashtead- 
house, Surrey. 

Lately. At Munich, Prince Charles of Bavaria, 
to Madame Holkeun, widow of an author, who 
has been created Baroness de Frankenberg ; 
also, Prince Louis, eldest son of Maximillian of 
Bavaria, te Mademoiselle Meuthe, an actress, 
who has been created Baroness de Waldsee. The 
prince, who is brother to the Empress of Austria, 
has renounced his birthright in favour of his 
brother, Prince Charles Theodore. 

July 2. At Child’s-hill, Hendon, Edward Ro- 
binson Harvey, esq., M.B., second son of the 
Rev. Henry Harvey, Canon of Bristol Cathedral, 
to Helen Henrietta, dau. of Henry Wolseley, 
esq., of Hillingdon. 

At Whorlton, William Wheatley, esq., of Grey- 
stone, to Hannah, only dau. of James Byers, 
esq., of East Shaws, near Barnard Castle. 

At Heston, Middlesex, Charles Talboys Gct- 
ting, esq., of Buenos Ayres, to Harriet Maria, 
only dau. of Francis J. Graham, esq., of Cran- 
ford, Middlesex. 

July 5. At Clifton, the Rev. George Edward 
Francis Masters, Incumbent of Dorrington, Sa- 
lop, nephew of the late Sir Robert Grant, batt., 
of Dalvey, to Joanna, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Richard Stracey, esq., of Ashwick-grove, 
Somerset, and niece to the late Sir Henry Stracey, 
bart., of Sutton-court. 

At Castle Ashby, the Marquis of Northampton, 
to Theodosia, dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary Vyner, 
of Newby-hall, Ripon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George Alanson, 
eldest son of Sir Digby Cayley, bart., of Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Catharine Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Sir William Worsley, bart., of Hovingham. 

At Old Malton, the Rev. J. C. A. Clarkson, 
M.A., Curate of St. Leonard’s, Malton, only son 
of the Rev. J. Clarkson, Vicar of Sandal Magna, 
to Margaret, youngest dau. of Thomas Walker, 
esq., solicitor, of Eden-house, Old Malton. 

At Gresford, Denbighsh., the Rev. Latham 
Wickham, to Harriette Dorothea, eldest dau. of 
Charles Townshend, esq., of Gladwyn, Gresford. 

At Colchester, Gratian Charles Barry Hart, 
esq., of Chesterfield, son of Major Hart, of Bi- 
shop’s Wells, Somerset, to Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Filmer Phipps, esq., of River, 
near Dover. 

At Knockin, Shropshire, Major F. B. Ward, 
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R.A., son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, 
to Emily Louisa Gertrude, second dau. of Vice- 
Adm. the Hon. C, O. Bridgeman. 

At Weaverham, Cheshire, the Rev. Thos. Wm. 
Whale, to Emma Lady Cockburn, widow of the 
Very Rev. Sir Wm. Cockburn, bart., late Dean of 
York. 

At Donhead St. Andrew, the Rev. F. E. Hutch- 
inson, Vicar of Tisbury, to Elizabeth Matravers, 
only dau. of the Rev. Henry Mair, of Donhead- 
lodge. 

At Tickhill, Col. Chas. Cooke Yarborough, C.B., 
youngest son of the late John Cooke Yarborough, 
esq., of Campsmount, to Esther Anne, on'y dau. 
of the late Rev. Alexander Cooke, of Loversall. 

At St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, the Rev. 
Richard Chaffer, Fellow of Durham University, 
to Frances Sophia, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Fowler, esq., of Stanton Drew. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Robert C. Tate, 
esq., Of Haverhill, Suffolk, to Jane Lawton, 
youngest dau. of the late John Lawton Haddan, 
esq., of Danbury, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, George May, esq., of Duppas- 
hill, Croydon, to Brodie Gordon, dau. of the 
late Jas. Simmie, D.D., minister of Rothiemay, 
Banffsh., and widow of Archibald Wishart, esq., 
W.S., Edinburgh. 

At Batheaston, Somersetshire, Joshua Ingham 
Brooke, esq., B.A., of University College, Oxford, 
son of Thos. Brooke, esq., of Northgate-house, 
Honley, Yorkshire, to Grace Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Godby, C.B., of H.M.’s Indian 
Army, and of South Bank, Batheaston. 

July 6. At Ealing, Edw. Marston, esq., late of 
Queen-st., Mayfair, to Clara, eldest dau. of Jas. 
Stout, esq., of Old Brentford, 

At East Allington, James, eldest son of P. 
Roper, esq., to Sarah, youngest dau. of N. Wel- 
lington, esq., of Venn-house, 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. W. Estcourt 
Harrison, M.A., to Margaret Scholefield, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Walker Battye, esq., of Skelton- 
hall, York. 

At Tredegar, John Harris, esq., of Blaenavon, 
to Mary Elizabeth, widow of A. F. Phillips, esq., 
London, and sister of R. P. Davis, esq., Red- 
weity-house, Tredegar. 

At Golborne, Lancashire, the Rev. Hen. Chas. 
Bull, B.A., Jesus College, Camb., to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Chas. T. Quirk, M.A., 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., Rector of Golborne. 

At Ripon, the Rev. James H. Masters, M.A., 
Curate of All Saints’, Southampton, to Margaret, 
second dau. of the late John Atkinson, esq., of 
Little Woodhouse, Leeds. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward John 
Quince, esq., of Haverstock-hill, to Henrietta 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Armstrong 
Rawlins, esq., of Pimlico. 

At Booterstown, co. Dublin, the Rev. Albert 
Hurt Sitwell, M.A., to Fannie J., fourth dau. of 
Cuthbert Fetherstonhaugh, esq. 

July7. At Twywell, Northamptonshire, the 
Rey. Alfred J. Perry, of Bury, to Felicia Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Richard Else, esq., barrister-at- 
law, late of Bath. 

At South Lynn, John, youngest son of the late 
G. Gedney, esq., of Mendham, to Mary, only 
dau. of the late H. Lane, esq., of Eau Brink, 
Norfolk. 

At Casterton, near Kirkby Lonsdale, Charles 
Murchison, M.D., second son of the late Alex- 
ander Murchison, of Spring Field, Vere, Ja- 
maica, and Elgin, N.B., to Clara, dau. of the late 
R. Bickersteth, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Coventry, the Rev. F. S. Stockdale, of 
Alkborough, Lincolnshire, to Katharine, and the 
Rev. W. F. Lamb, of Hillmorton, Rugby, to 
Mary, the two eldest daus. of the Rev. Thomas 
Sheepshanks, Rector of St. Jolin’s, Coventry. 

At Manchester, Thomas Anstead Nadin, esq., 
The Holiies, Wilnslow, Cheshire, to Caroline, 
only dau. of the late T. Biden, esq., of London. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Edmund, eldest 


son of Harry Edmund Waller, esq., of Farming- 
ton-lodge, Gloucestershire, to Lucy Georgina, 
youngest dau. of the late H. Elwes, esq., of 
Colesbourne-park. 

At Cockfield, James Dodington Carmichael, 
Lieut.-Col. 32nd Light Infantry, to Barre Geor- 
gina Watson, widow, of Cockfield. 

At Stoke Newington, Edward, eldest son of E. 
G. Goodwyn, esq., of Fairfield-nouse, Fram- 
lingham, to Rose Jane, only dau. of Albert 
William Beetham, barrister, J.P., F.R.S., of 
Stoke Newington, Middlesex. 

July 9. At Walthamstow, Decimus, son of the 
late J. Strange Winstanley, esq., to Emma Ma- 
ria, eldest dau. of William Woodward, esq., of 
Earlscolne, Essex. 

July 12. At Ryde, the Rev. F. C. Simmons, 
to Laura, eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. F. Dy- 
mock, Rector of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset. 

At St. Peter s, Eaton-sq., Herbert Murray, esq., 
son of the Bishop of Rochester, to Charlotte Le- 
titia Caroline, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Viscount Boyne, 
eldest son of the Earl of Shannon, to Lad 
Blanche Lascelles, sister of the Earl of Harewood. 

At Doveridge, Haughton Charles Okeover, 
esq., Of Okeover-hall, near Ashbourn, to the 
Hon. Eliza Ann Cavendis», eldest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Lord Waterpark. 

At Erith, Kent, Alexander Cheves, esq., M.D., 
of Millbrook, to Eliza Susan, eldest dau. of John 
Hutchison, esq. of Monyruy, Aberdeenshire. 

At Marylebone, John Cowley Fisher, esq, of 
Woodhall, to Sarah, youngest dau. of George H. 
Oliphant, esq., of Broadfield-house, Cumberland. 

At Hornsey, George Puckle, esq., to Fanny 
Lucy Elizabeth, dau. of J. G. Nicholls, esq., of 
Richmond-road, Barnsbury-park. 

At Catterick, Samuel, son of Samuel Pearson, 
esq., of Lawton-hall, co. Chester, to Anne Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Anthony Cumby, Incum- 
bent of Bolton-on-Swale. 

At Scarbro’, the Rev. Arthur Atkinson, M.A., 
fourth son of the late John Atkinson, esq., of 
Little Woodhouse, Leeds, to Sarah Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Edward S. Donner, esq., of Scarbro’. 

July 13. At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Charles 
Augus. Drake, only son of Charles Douglas Hal- 
ford, esq., of Grovesnor-sq., and of West-lodge, 
Suffolk, to the Ilon. Geraldine Frances Lee Dil- 
lon, youngest dau. of Viscount Dillon, 

At Barnstable, Rhodes Bankes, esq., youngest 
son of the late Charles Bankes, esq., Blackheath, 
Kent, to Miss E. Packer, dau. of the late R. 
Packer, esq., Tawstock, near Barnstaple. 

At Clifton, Philip Oliphant Kington, esq., se- 
cond son of the late Thomas Kington, esq., of 
Charlton-house, Wraxall, Somerset, to Henrietta, 
only dau. of William Henry Yaldwyn, esq., of 
Blackdown, Sussex. 

At Brathay, Ambleside, the Rev. Samuel Peach 
Boutflower, Incumbent of Brathay, to Margaret, 
second dau. of the late G. Redmayne, of Brathay- 
hall. 

July 14. At Ashby - de - la - Zouch, Charles 
Shakspear, esq., of Langley Priory, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Henry Brown, esq., Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. William Pester Chap- 
pel, M.A., Rector of Camborne, Cornwall, to 
Susan Jane, eldest dau. of Wililam Rivington, 
esq., of Hampstead. 

At Southover, the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, 
Vicar of Willington, Bedfordshire, to Caroline 
Yard, second dau. of the Rev. John Scobell, 
Rector of Ali Saints’ and Southover, Lewes. 

At All Saints’, Cambridge-terr., the Rev. Edw. 
Comerford Hawkins, M.A., of Exeter College, 
and of Brighton College, to Jane Isabella, eldest 
dau. of the late Archibald Grahame, esq., of 
Great George-st., Westminster, and Upper 
Brunswick-pl., Brighton. 

At Broxbourne, William Palmer Hale, esq., of 
the Middie Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
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of the Ven. the Archdeacon of London, to Mary, 
younger dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Douat 
Henchy O’Brien, of Yew-house, Hoddesdon, 
Herts. 

At Southsea, Michael W. Cowan, esq., M.D., 
R.N., to Emma Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late Commander John White Prichard, R.N.. 

At Kensington, the Rev. Edleston R. Williams, 
B.A., Curate of Battlefield, Salop, to Sarah Rose 
Maria, second dau. of the late Richard Edleston, 
esq., solicitor, Nantwich; and at the same time 
and place, Thomas S. Shekell, esq., of Little 
Comberton, Worcestershire, to Mary Ann, young- 
est dau. of the late Richard Ed'eston, esq. 

July 16. At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, H. Wyld, 
esq., of Gilston, Fieshire, to Susan Constance, 
fourth dau. of Benjamin Kennedy, esq., of Sur- 
biton-bill, Surrey. 

July 19. At Addlestone, Surrey, W. Henry, 
ellest son of William Priest, esq., of Tudor-house, 
Addlestone, to Isabella, eldest dau. of J. Wells, 
esq., Hamm-court, Addlestone. 


At Lighthorne, Warwickshire, Bolton King, 
esq., to Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles 
and the Lady Charlotte Palmer. 

At St. Thomas’s, Orchard-st., Portman-sq., the 
Rev. Owen Luttrell Manse], fourth son of Lieut.- 
Col. Mansel, C.B., to Louisa Catharine, youngest 
dau. of the late Lord William Montagu. 

July 20. At Marylebone, Henry C. Deedes, 
esq., to Mary Bell, youngest dau. of the late R. 
Alexander, esq., of Kentucky, U.S., and sister of 
8. C. A. Alexander, esq., of Airdrie-house, N.B. 

At Plymouth, Henry A. Hoare, esq., of Wa- 
vendon-house, Bucks, and of Oxenbam, Devon, 
ay son of the late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, 

art., of Stourhead, Wilts, to Julia Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Veale Lane, esq,, and grand-dau. 
of the Right Hon. Pownoll Bastard, second Vis- 
count Exmouth. 

At Snaith, Frank Henry Eadon Eadon, esq., 
Capt. 3rd West York Militia, to Anna Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. J. Serjeantsun, Vicar 
of Snaith. 





OBITUARY. 


Tur Ear oF TANKERVILLE. 

June 25. At his residence in Hertford- 
street, Mayfair, aged 82, Charles Augustus 
Bennet, Earl of ‘Tankerville and Baron 
Ossulston, of Ossulston, county of Mid- 
dlesex, in the Peerage of Great Britain. 

The deceased was eldest son of Charles, 
fourth Earl, and Emma, second daughter 
and coheir of Sir James Colebrooke. He 
was born 28th of April, 1776. He married, 
the 28th of July, 1806, Mademoiselle 
Corisande Grammont, daughter of the 
late Duc de Grammont, by whom he 
leaves surviving issue the Countess of 
Malmesbury and Lord Ossulston, now 
Earl of Tankerville. The late Earl was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1795, and 
previous to his succeeding his father as 
fifth Earl, in December, 1822, he sat in 
the House of Commons as representative 
for Steyning, and subsequently, from 1806 
to 1818, represented Kuaresborough in 
that assembly. He was appointed in 1806 
Treasurer to the King’s Household, when 
he was made a Privy Councillor. ‘The 
late Peer was a Conservative in politics, 
but of late years, from partial blindness, 
he abstained from all matters of public 
business. He is succeeded in the earldom 
and family estates by his only son, Charles, 
Lord Ossulston, born January 10, 1810, 
and married January 29, 1850, to Lady 
Olivia, only daughter of the late (and 
sister of the present) Duke of Manchester. 
The present Earl was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was representative 
in the House of Commons for the Northern 
Division of the county of Northumberland 
from 1832 up to the late general election. 


It is only a few weeks since his lordship 
was summoned to the House of Peers for 
the barony of Ossulston. 


Tue Rt. Rev. Bishop Matrsy. 


July 3. At his house in Upper Port- 
land-place, aged 89, the Right Rev. Edw. 
Maltby, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 

The deceased, who was of the Evan- 
gelical school in the Church, was the son 
of Mr. George Maltby, of Norwich. He 
was born in St. George Tombland, in the 
city of Norwich, in 1770, and went to the 
Norwich Grammar-school under Dr. Parr, 
when only nine years of age. For more 
than six years he was there guided along 
the flowery path of learning, and the foun- 
dations of those accomplishments were laid 
which made Dr. Maltby one of the greatest 
scholars of the age. When Parr resigned 
the school at Norwich, Maltby was only 
fifteen, and was the head boy of the 
school, and was sent, by the advice of his 
venerable preceptor, to Winchester. Dr. 
Joseph Warton, the master, said he was the 
best and most amiable of young men. He 
then went to PembrokeCollege,Cambridge, 
where he gained many honours. In 1790 
he obtained Sir William Browne’s medals 
for the Greek Ode, and for the Epigrams, 
again in 1791 for the Greek Ode. In 
1792 he gained theCraven Scholarship; and 
in the same year he was eighth Wrangler 
and Senior Chancellor’s Medalist. From 
the commencement of his honourable 
sareer Bishop Maltby had to encounter 
highly gifted competitors, for his aca- 
demical triumphs were gained in contests 
with rivals who, as was recognised in 
after-life, were of no ordinary talents. 
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And when he collected the fruits of his 
mature studies and edited that great re- 
pertory of Greek literature, Morell’s The- 
saurus, or, as he termed it, Lexicon Greco- 
Prosodiaceum, he was at once providing a 
most acceptable help to the young and 
toiling student, and delighting and often 
instructing the very advanced scholar. 

But Bishop Maltby had a higher view 
in his classical studies. He felt how im- 
portant it is in a Christian divine to see 
if something may not be obtained from 
this source and rendered subservient to 
the noblest interests of religion. Very 
early, therefore, after his entrance on the 
sacred profession, and after he had been 
slected by the Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop 
Pretyman, to be his examining chaplain, 
he published his “Illustrations of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion,” a work 
which passed shortly into a second edition. 
Pursuing a similar course, he gave to the 
world a variety of sermons, preached on 
interesting occasions, some before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Amongst the latter 
is one on the “Proper Employment of 
Time,” which was listened to with much 
attention when delivered, and to which 
some persons distinguished in subsequent 
life have been pleased to trace back the 
stimulus to their early exertions. 

For many years, from 1824—1833, Bp. 
Maltby filled the justly-coveted pulpit of 
Lincoln’s Inn, as successor to Bp. Heber ; 
and there—whilst he preached before his 
distinguished congregation, and brought 
to bear upon practical truths the illus- 
trations derived from theological research 
—the charms of his voice and of his dig- 
nified elocution, well proved afterwards in 
this diocese, will be always remembered 
by those who heard him. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Chiches- 
ter in 1831, and was translated to Durham 
in 1836. He resigned the latter see, un- 
der Act of Parliament, in September, 1856, 
which took away his seat in Parliament, 
and left him an annuity of £4,500. 

After the translation of Bishop Maltby 
to this see, one of the most considerable 
of the objects which presented themselves 
to him, in connection with literature, was 
the share which he found himself called 
upon to take in fixing upon a secure basis 
the position of the new University of Dur- 
ham. At the demise of his predecessor, 
its zealous founder, there was much which 
remained to be done to carry his intentions 
into execution. His discernment had, in- 
deed, already selected a staff of instructors 
such as has rarely been equalled, and had 
added to them the superintendence of a 
Warden of no common acuteness and fit- 
ness for the situation. Yet the necessary 
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Rev. Bishop Maltby. 


diversion of large funds for the purposes 
of a yet untried institution was viewed 
under no concealed dou! ts by some of the 
more influential members of the Episcopal 
Bench. There was danger also from an- 
other quarter. Those who were then at 
the head of affairs, pressed upon by the 
temper of the times, asked for concession 
to Dissenters which extended beyond 
those to which an institution, essentially 
resting upon our Church establishment, 
could with propriety agree. Hence, the 
task which Bishop Maltby undertook was 
no easy one, and he addressed himself to 
it with the greatest solicitude. By the in- 
fluence of some of the opponents, from their 
personal regard for himself; with others, 
by the union of firmness and conciliation, 
he at length effi cted the object, and dis- 
persed all difficulties. Throughout, indeed, 
the whole period of his episcopate, he was 
the zealous friend of the University, insti- 
tuted prizes to be competed for, and so 
early as three years before it received Dr. 
Routh’s noble benefaction, had arranged 
with his family the transfer of his own 
most valuable library to the Durham Uni- 
versity, as a memorial of his regard, and 
especially to encourage and assist students 
of classical literature. 


THE BisHop or SreERRA LEONE. 


June 3. ‘the Right Rev. John Bowen, 
LL.D., Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

He was appointed to the see in 1857. 
Having had several attacks of the yellow 
fever, so often and so fatally prevailing on 
that coast, and having got over them, it 
was hoped that his life would be spared 
for many years. Onthe 14th of February 
his lordship left Freetown to visit the 
southern part of his diocese, a journey 
which, in the case of two of his prede- 
cessors, was shortly followed by their 
deaths. He returned in health, but 
during his absence malignant fever had 
broken out in the colony. On the 15th 
of May the right rev. prelate held an or- 
dination in the Cathedral, although feel- 
ing so ill that he had provided assistance 
in case his strength should fail. He re- 
covered somewhat, and during the follow- 
ing week engaged actively in the business 
of the Church, holding a confirmation, and 
visiting the sick. On the morning of 
Sund:y, the 22nd of May, he walked into 
the town from Fourah Bay, and preached 
an earnest sermon, exhorting his hearers 
to “set their affections on things above.” 
In the afternoon his increasing illness 
compelled him to go to bed. For two 
days, while the fever was progressing, he 
retained full consciousness. His power of 
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speech then left him, and soon afterwards 
he became unconscious. He lingered until 
the morning of Saturday, the 2nd of June, 
when he breathed his last. His remains 
were taken to the cathedral, and thence 
to the burial ground, with every demon- 
stration of respect and regard. The de- 
ceased bishop was in the early part of his 
life engaged in farming operations in 
Canada. When the rebellion broke out 
he served in the militia in that country. 
In 1842 he came to Ireland, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took 
the degrees of B.A., M.A., and LL.D. 
Subsequently he was ordained by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Durham, then Bishop of 
Ripon. At the time of his death Dr. 
Bowen had occupied the see two years and 
five months, a somewhat longer period than 
any of his predecessors. The deceased 
prelate was a man of great energy and 
strong physical powers; but, unhappily, 
it is said, he was not always mindful that 
an African climate was very different from 
the healthy bracing climate of our Cana- 
dian possessions. 


CHIEF-JUsTICE Evstis. 


GeEorGE EvstiIs was born in Boston, on 
the 20th of October, 1796, and was the 
son of Jacob and Elizabeth Gray Eustis. 
He received his education at the Boston 
schools and at Harvard College, where he 
graduated in 1815. Although a good 
scholar, he neither sought nor gained very 
high college honours, resembling in this 
many other eminent lawyers, whose rank 
in college was reversed by their rank in 
life. Among his class-mates were Pro- 
fessor Parsons, Dr. Palfrey, and President 
Sparks. With the former he formed a 
college friendship which continued through 
life. 

Scon after gradt&ting he accompanied 
his uncle, Governor William Eustis, who 
was at that time appointed minister to 
the Hague, as his private secrctary, and 
it was while residing at the Hague in this 
capacity that Judge Eustis began the 
study of the civil law, which he after- 
wards practised and administered with so 
much success. 

On his return from Europe, in 1819, he 
went to New Orleans, then almost a 
foreign city, and after completing his 
professional studies there, began the prac- 
tice of the law. The bar of New Orleans 
had at this time a high reputation for 
learning and ability. Judge Eustis’ suc- 
cess was, however, rapid and complete, 
and was due entirely to his learning and 
mental vigour, and not to the use of any 
of those arts of the advocate by which 
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rapid success is often gained. Clear, di- 
rect, logical, and sensible as a speaker, he 
was soon known as a thorough lawyer. 

He held successively the offices of Attor- 
ney-General, Secretary of State, President 
of the Board of Currency, and in 1839 
was appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court, but resigned that office in the fol- 
lowing year to travel abroad, not, how- 
ever, until he had shewn a capacity for its 
duties which made his loss felt. 

In 1846, when the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana was reorganised under the new 
constitution of that year, Judge Eustis 
was appointed Chief-Justice, and continued 
to hold the office during the existence of 
that constitution; but when, in 1853, the 
constitution provided for the election of 
judges by the people, he retired from the 
bench, and declined to be a candidate for 
election, because he was unwilling to hold 
the office by the new tenure. He had 
used his influence against this change in 
the tenure of judicial office, and the event 
has more than justified every fear which 
he then expressed. 

Judge Eustis returned to the bar, and 
entered at once upon a very large prac- 
tice, furnishing a striking instance of, 
what is so rare, a second success as a law- 
yer, after remaining many years upon the 
bench. This success was undoubtedly due 
to his great mental and physical vigour, 
which remained unimpaired by age or dis- 
ease up to the time of the illness which 
resulted in his death at New Orleans on 
the 22nd of December last. 


Canon Dovetas. 


July 15. At Durham, aged 66, the Rev. 
Henry Douglas, one of the Canons of the 
Cathedral. 

The death of the rev. gentleman has 
caused a general feeling of sorrow and 
regret in this city and neighbourhood, 
and the loss sustained is one which cannot 
be easily replaced. A zealous and con- 
sistent supporter of the Church, and a 
valued member of the Chapter to which he 
belonged, he had endeared himself to all 
classes, by his true kindness and courtesy, 
while his general benevolence and _ libe- 
rality will cause his name to be gratefully 
remembered, not only by individuals, but 
in all the local and diocesan charities and 
institutions of which he was a warm sup- 
porter. His life was, in the common 
sense of the word, uneventful, having 
been spent in the exercise of his pro- 
fession from the time of his leaving col- 
lege. Educatid at Rugby, b- graduated 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1815, 
and proceeded to the degree of M.A. in 
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1818. Immediately on his ordination he 
took clerical duty for some time in Ire- 
land, where he was also tutor to the pre- 
sent Lord Enniskillen, who has always 
retained a warm and affectionate regard 
for him. In the year 1822 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Newland, in Glou- 
cestershire, where he remained till the 
year 1832, having, during that interval, 
been appointed Rural Dean, and Prebend- 
ary, and Precentor of Llandaff. In 1832 
he was appointed, by the late Bishop Van 
Mildert, to the large and populous parish 
of Whickham, near Gateshead; and in 
1834 he was preferred by the same prelate 
to a canonry in Durham. Shortly after 
his resignation of Whickham he took the 
rectory of Salwarpe, in Worcestershire, 
which he held till 1849. Since which 
time he has resided in Durham up to the 
date of his death. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday 
the 20th. Shortly before 9 o’clock the 
funeral procession moved from the resi- 
dence of the deceased, in the college. Mr. 
Rowlandson, treasurer, Mr. Edward Peele, 
registrar, Mr. W. Peele, receiver to the 
Dean and Chapter, and Mr. W. Stoker, 
surgeon to the deceased, preceded the 
coffin. Mr. R.A. D. Gresley, the brother, 
the Rev. Charles King, son-in-law, and 
five sons of the deceased, followed as 
mourners. They were joined in the clois- 
ters by the Very Rev. the Dean, the Bi- 
shop of Exeter, Archdeacon Thorp, Arch- 
deacon Coxe, Rev. Canon Jenkyns, Rev. 
Canon Edwards, Archdeacon Bland, Rev. 
T. Chevallier, Rev. E. Sneyd, Rev. J. 
Cartwright, Rev. W. Greenwell, Rev. H. 
Stoker, Rev. J. H. Dykes, Rev. J. B. 
Dykes, &c. The procession then entered 
the cathedral by the south door and walked 
to the choir, the Dean reading the Burial 
Service. The Psalms were chaunted by 
the choir, and the anthem, “O Lord, 
hear,” Handel, was sung in a most im- 
pressive and solemn manner. A very large 
number of the inhabitants of the city, in- 
cluding the Mayor and the majority of 
the members of the Corporation, were pre- 
sent. The Dean read the beautiful Burial 
Service at the grave (in the cathedral 
yard) in a most solemn and impressive 
manner, and appeared to be greatly af:- 
fected. The principal tradesmen of the 
town closed their shops as a mark of the 
high respect in which deceased was held 
by men of all classes in the city. Into the 
feelings of his private circle we would not 
seek to intrude, but when we sorrow for a 
loss like this, it is impossible but that that 
feeling should arise from a sympathy for 
those who are more nearly concerned in 
the bereavement.— Durham paper. 

Gxnt. Maa. Vou. CCVII. 
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Rey. E. T. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 


July 12. At Hathern Rectory, near 
Loughborough, aged 75, and in the 51st 
of his incumbency, the Rev. E. T. March 
Phillipps, Rector of Hathern, and Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Gloucester. 

He was a younger sonof the late Thomas 
March Phillipps, Esq., of Garendon-park, 
and formerly of Moyle Court, Hants. ; he 
was educated with an elder brother, S. M. 
Phillipps, Esq., late Under Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, at the Charter- 
house, and at Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated in January 1804, 
before Le had completed his 20th year, 
with the high honour of sixth wrangler, the 
late Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Kaye, being 
senior wrangler of the year, and the late 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. 
Monk, being placed next below Mr. P. on 
the Tripos. Mr. P. spent the years be- 
tween his degree and his ordination in 
college, availing himself of such oppor- 
tunities of instruction as Cambridge af- 
forded in medicine and its subsidiary sci- 
ences, especially that of chemistry, in 
which he became a proficient. Even then 
his aim was, by these studies, to fit him- 
self for more extensive usefulness as a 
country clergyman. He was ordained in 
1808, and shortly after admitted to the 
living of Hathern, of which his father was 
patron. For fifty years he was, pre- 
eminently, the pastor of his parish. Early 
and late he was ready to work in any way 
for the good of any of his people. Long 
before such things were common, the edu- 
cation of the children of the parish, the 
Sunday schools, evening classes for in- 
struction in writing and arithmetic, as 
well as meetings for religious instruction 
and prayer, were instituted or carried on 
with unsparing labour, and with a degree 
of efficiency seldom equalled. Gradually 
he effected the re pewing of his church, so 
as to give increased accommodation; the 
building of a Sunday school-room; the 
erection of the hamlet of Thorpe Acre into 
a separate parochial district, having its 
own new church and parsonage ; and, 
finally, (with the energetic help of his son- 
in-law, the Rev. E. Smythies,) the erec- 
tion of large and convenient schools, with 
master’s house attached, for the children 
of Hathern. Throughout his course, he 
took the liveliest interest in the young 
people of his parish, bestowed much per- 
sonal labour on the instruction of the elder 
classes in the Sunday school, and of all who 
became candidates for confirmation; and 
was felt by nambers who thus grew up 
under his eye, to be indeed their spiritual 
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father, their kindest and wisest earthly 
friend. His early medical studies were 
carried on with the help of his valued 
friend, Dr. Peach, and were turned to 
practical account for the good of his pa- 
rishioners. In the year 1846, Hathern 
suffered dreadfully from typhoid fever, of 
which about 200 cases occurred ina popu- 
lation of about 1,200. The whole of the 
cases Mr. Phillipps visited and relieved ; in 
nearly two-thirds of them the entire medi- 
cal treatment was left in his hands. At 
this time he was suffering grievously from 
disease of the hip-joint, and, in fact, 
dragged himself on crutches from one bed 
to another. In the following winter he 
had a severe attack of fever, after which 
(with the accumulating infirmities from 
which he had long suffered) he was in- 
capable of the same bodily exertions as 
before, but continued to labour incessantly 
beyond his strength, in every good work 
which had not become physically im- 
possible to him. Besides the pastoral 
work in his own parish, to which the first 
place was always given, he took the deep- 
est interest in the Bible Society, acted as 
one of its secretaries for the Loughborough 
district, and was in truth the soul of all 
its operations in North Leicestershire for 
many years. In latter years, he took much 
interest in the cause of the temperance 
and total abstinence societies. He had 
instituted a benefit club in his parish, all 
the accounts of which he kept personally 
for years, and on which, to the last, he be- 
stowed much anxious thought and labour. 
While yet no man ever was less in danger 
of forgetting to give the first place to di- 
rect spiritual objects, he was always ready 
to bestow his time, his labour, and his 
money unsparingly to promote whatever 
tended to the moral, social, or intellectual 
improvement of his fellow men. Mr. 
Phillipps was married in 1812, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Christopher 
Hayes, Esq., who survives him. His se- 
cond son died in early youth; his eldest, 
after long years of patient suffering, when 
of an age to have been for some time his 
father’s intimate friend ; his youngest 
daughter, when her father’s declining age 
seemed most to need and to find delight 
in her bright and happy spirit. His 
youngest son and three daughters alone 
remain. 


Tue Rey. THomas Crark, M.A. 
July 8. At Glasgow, aged 52, the Rev. 
Thomas Clark, formerly of the Church of 
Scotland. 
Mr. Clark was born in Dundee in 1807. 
He was sent to St. Andrew’s College, 


where he was supported partly by his pa- 
rents, and partly by several bursaries 
which he had previously gained. In 
every class he took the first prize, con- 
tending against opponents who have since 
cleaved for themselves a way to legal and 
literary distinction. The late Dr. Chal- 
mers, Professor Gillespie, and the late Pro- 
fessor Alexander were his teachers in St. 
Andrew’s. He was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Dundee, after 
which the Rev. Mr. Butter, of Lethendy, 
in the Presbytery of Dunkeld, appointed 
Mr. Clark his assistant, to which parish 
he was presented by the Crown on that 
rev. gentleman’s decease. Under the pro- 
visions of the Veto Act, Mr. Clark was ob- 
jected to by the parishioners. Then re- 
sulted the struggle in the Church Courts, 
famous as the Lethendy case. From the 
Presbytery and the General Assembly, 
Mr. Clark appealed to the Court of Ses- 
sion; he was victorious, and the event 
ended in the disruption of 1843. In the 
enjoyment of ample damages, Mr. Clark 
retired to Ferry-Porton Craig, where he 
resided for two years, and where some of 
his habits were discovered to be opposed 
to the laws of the Church, and he was de- 
posed from the ministry. He then took a 
journey to Portugal, where he remained 
for some time. He afterwards returned to 
Scotland, where he has since been em- 
ployed in literary situations. He com- 
menced first with the Messrs. Chambers, 
writing for their publications, and was 
subsequently employed by the Messrs. 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, in getting up the 
“Tmperial Gazetteer.” On the starting 
of the “ Daily Bulletin” he was engaged on 
the literary staff of the paper, but left it 
for the “ Glasgow Daily News.” On the 
merging of the two papers, he rejoined 
the “ Bulletin,” in connection with which 
he remained until his death. 


REV. G. PRETYMAN. 

June 23. Aged 69, in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, the Rev. G. Pretyman, Chan- 
cellor of Lincolu Cathedral and Canon of 
Winchester. 

The deceased had held the Chancellor- 
ship of Lincoln Cathedral—returned as 
worth £1,750 per annum (but really 
worth, with its appurtenances, a great 
deal more) for nearly half a century, and 
with it a prebend of Stoke, in Lincoln 
Cathedral (which included the living and 
also the curacies of Elston, Coddington, 
and Syerston, value £402 per annum) and 
the perpetual curacy of Nettleham, Lin- 
colnshire. He also held the living of 
Chalfont, Bucks., (returned as worth £615 
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per annum,) and the living of Wheat- 
hamstead, Herts., together with the curacy 
of Harpenden, returned as worth £1356 
per annum, for upwards of 40 years. He 
was a Canon of Winchester Cathedral, 
valued at £913 per annum; Prebend of 
Biggleswade in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
also patron of the Vicarage, worth £300 
per annum, and impropriator of the great 
tithes. He was the second son of Bishop 
Pretyman Tomline, for some time Bishop 
of Lincoln, and afterwards of Winchester. 
He married in 1812 into an Essex family 
named Tower, and has left several children, 
one of whom was married to G. K. Jarvis, 
Esq., of Doddington. Several desirable 
preferments have become available by the 
death of the deceased, but the revenues of 
the Chancellorship will be estreated, the 
old sinecures ceasing with the deaths of 
the present holders, and the incomes go 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for 
the purpose of increasing small livings. 
The Chaplaincy of the Hospital of St. 
Leonard’s, Newark, is also said to have 
been held by him. The deceased was edu- 
cated at Eton College, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Three months of the year 
he resided at Lincoln,three months at Win- 
chester, and the remainder of the year he 
spent at his Rectory at Wheathamstead, at 
which place his remains were interred. The 
following account of other patronage held 
by the family is from the “ Morning Star :”’ 
—The Precentor, the next younger bro- 
ther of the deceased, has, besides the pre- 
centorship, the Prebend of Langford Ee- 
clesie ; the Rectory of Middleton Stoney, 
Oxfordshire; the Rectory of Walgrave, 
Northamptonshire; and the Rectory of 
Wroughton, Wiltshire. Of these three 
valuable preferments the Precentor made 
no return whatsoever, so that with respect 
to the precise incomes they yield we are 
in the dark. The Precentor is patron of 
the Rectory of Kilsby, Northamptonshire, 
value £150, and impropriator of the great 
tithes; he is also patron of the five Per- 
petual Curacies in Lincoln—St. Margaret 
with St. Peter in Eastgate (this alternately 
with the Prebend of Heydor,) St. Mark, 
St. Michael, St. Peter at Gowts, and St. 
Swithin. The Chancellor and the Pre- 
centor shared, with the rest of the Chap- 
ter of the cathedral, in the right of 
presentation to twenty-one Vicarages, five 
Rectories, and two Perpetual Curacies. 
The Precentor also held the. office of 
Chaplain-warden of the Mere Hospital, 
which has been the subject of Chancery 
proceedings. The Rev. F. Cumming, of 
Cardington, was Warden in 1812, and the 
tenant was a Mr. Manby; seven of the 
twenty-one years’ lease had run out, and 
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Mr. Manby sought a renewal. Mr. Cum- 
ming, an old man, asked a fine of £4,412. 
This was deemed exorbitant, and the lease 
was suffered to run on, Mr. Manby, who 
was middle aged, thinking that Mr. Cum- 
ming, who was old, must come to, as if he 
persisted in obstinacy he would get no- 
thing ; but in 1816 Mr. Manby was check- 
mated. Dr. Pretyman Tomline, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, presented Mr. Cum- 
ming to a more valuable living than that 
of Cardington. Mr. Cumming resigned 
the Wardenship of Mere, and the Bishop 
collated his son, the Precentor, the Rev. 
Richard Pretyman, though, should there 
be a vacancy in the see, the Dean and 
Chapter were patrons of the Hospital. 
The Precentor was a very young man, and 
Mr. Manby middle aged. In 1817 Mr. 
Manby applied for a renewal, and the Rev. 
R. Pretyman with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of his position and ability to dictate 
terms, declined to renew, but offered to 
purchase Mr. Manby’s interest. In 1819, 
after much negociation, a renewal was 
effected, Major Colegrave, the successor 
of Mr. W. Manby, paying the Warden 
£9,528 4s. ld. The property consisted 
of 874 acres of land, and the Warden took 
the whole rental, except £24 yearly paid 
to six pensioners.—The Rev. J. R. Prety- 
man, another of the family, was, in 1811, 
presented by Bishop Pretyman Tomline 
to the Rectory of Sherrington, value £681, 
and the Rectory of Winwick, value £567. 
He was also Prebend of Aylesbury in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, value £75 yearly, with 
the presentation to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Asgarby, value £34, and the impropria- 
tion of the great tithes; and with the pre- 
sentation to the Vicarage of Aylesbury, 
value £330, with the proceeds of the land 
commuted for the great tithes. The Rev. 
J. R. Pretyman was also appointed, in 
1815, Warden or Master of the Hospital in 
Spital in the Street: the annual value of 
the endowment is about £1000 a-year, 
and the payment yearly made by the War- 
den, prior to the new scheme settled by 
the Court of Chancery, was only £64, so 
that in twenty-one years—from 1815 to 
1835—Mr. Pretyman pocketed more than 
£18,000. 


Rosert Pasutey, Esq@., Q.C. 

May 29. Aged 54, Robert Pashley, 
Esq., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Pashley was descended from a very 
ancient and respectable family in the 
county of York, where he was born on the 
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4th of September, 1805. He took his de- 
gree at the University of Cambridge in 
1829. He was there distinguished both 
in Mathematics and Classics, obtaining a 
place among the Wranglers in one Tripos, 
and in the First Class in the other. In 
1830 he was elected at his first sitting 
Fellow of Trinity College. In 1832 he 
took the degree of M.A., and as a travel- 
ing Fellow of Trinity made the tour of 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and Crete, hav- 
ing already achieved sufficient distinction 
to receive the assistance of the Admiralty 
for this purpose, by their offer of a pas- 
sage on board a ship of the Royal Navy. 
The result appeared in one of the most 
elaborate and learned books of travel ever 
produced, towards the publication of which 
the University contributed by a liberal 
grant from their own funds. In 1837 he 
was called to the Bar by the Society of 
the Inner Temple. He went, at first, the 
Western Circuit, which he soon left for 
the Northern, and joined the West Riding 
Sessions, where his rapidly increasing busi- 
ness led betimes to distinction on Cireuit 
and in Westminster-hall. In 1838 he had 
the misfortune to lose, among other pro- 
perty, his large and valuable library, by a 
tire in the Temple; a very serious loss, 
which he endeavoured to retrieve by the 
cheerfulness and good-temper with which 
he bore it. In 1851 he was appointed one 
of her Majesty’s Counsel, and elected a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple. In 1852 
he offered himself as a candidate for a 
seat in Parliament, first at the city of 
York, and afterwards at King’s Lynn, in 
neither place successfully, but at the latter 
he polled a large number of the electors. 
In 1856 he succeeded the late Mr. Ser- 
geant Adams in the office of Assistant 
Judge of the Middlesex Sessions. Mr. 
Pashley married in 1853 a Prussian lady, 
Marie, the only daughter of the Baron 
Von Lauer of Berlin. By her he had three 
children, who with their mother survive 
their irreparable loss. His remains were 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery on Sa- 
turday the 4th of June. 

Mr. Pashley’s talents, his acquirements 
and his labours, were of no ordinary kind. 
Endowed by nature with great energy and 
activity of intellect, he possessed a most 
capacious and retentive memory, a calm 
and even temper, kind and cheerful affec- 
tions, and that faculty of patient and eager 
attention, and of continued concentration 
of thought, which is most necessary to 
eminence. By unwearied industry he had 
made himself a thorough scholar, a pro- 
found lawyer, and an excellent jurist, in 
a‘dition to those acquirements of general 
learning and science which accompany a 
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liberal education and cultivated taste. In 
classical studies he had few equals. Indeed, 
the man who had ever read half as much 
Greek as Mr. Pashley knew by heart, 
might even make some pretensions to 
scholarship. In German, Italian, and 
French literature his reading and recol- 
lection were varied and extensive. And 
as an English author he was known by his 
Travels in Crete, by his work upon Pauper- 
ism and Poor Laws, and by his contribu- 
tions to the Reviews; productions to be 
regarded no less as the fruit of past than 
the promise of future labours, At the Bar 
he was, as an advocate, less eminent for 
eloquence than for discretion and sagacity 
in the conduct and management of a 
cause ; and as a logician his subtlety and 
precision of argument were pre-eminent. 
It was perhaps owing in no small degree 
to these qualities in a counsel of his posi- 
tion, that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
were some time since led into a series of de- 
c’sions so refined and nicely artificial, upon 
a subject of Sessions Law, that an Act of 
Parliament was at last procured to termi- 
nate them, or, as the saying at West- 
minster was, “ To put down Pashley.” No 
man, however, more depreciated such learn- 
ing than himself. No man’s mind was 
ever better stored with the principles of 
the law, or more familiar with its abstrac- 
tions and maxims, with its reasons and 
objects. The Roman law, ancient and 
later, the conflict of the laws of most civi- 
lized countries, their legislation and judi- 
cature, occupied no small portion of his 
studies, and no inconsiderable place in his 
library ; which for a private person was 
one of the largest and best selected. On 
the Bench at the Middlesex Sessions he 
discharged the duties and responsibilities 
of a very arduous station with remarkable 
talent and vigour, with perfect fairness and 
temper, with carefulness and despatch. 
Bat this also was an employment very 
unequal to his capacity and accomplish- 
ments. Well adapted as these undoubtedly 
were for any eminence of position in the 
profession, they were perhaps still better 
suited for administrative services ; where, 
however, it was never his fate to be en- 
gaged. In the midst of his many various 
and excessive labours, professional, judicial, 
and literary, his career was brought toa 
sudden close. Beside the irreparable loss 
to his family and his friends, the pro- 
fession misses one of its most gifted and 
accomplished members, and the public one 
of its most able and earnest servants. But 
beyond this there is nothing to lament or 
regret. His career has been most useful, 
honourable, and successful, and its end 
was unexpected and happy, and almost 
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glorious. Till near the last he retained 
all his faculties and recollections, and in 
the full maturity of life, in the midst 
of his duties and employments, in the 
bosom of his family, surrounded and be- 
loved by his friends, respected and ho- 
noured by the public, he accepted death 
like a sage, as if it concerned others only 
and were a matter of indifference to him- 
self, and, with entire submission to Pro- 
vidence, he resigned his mortal existence 
without a murmur or a sigh. 


Epwin Martin Artxins, Esq., F.S.A. 

May 5. At piatetamssdien whi- 
ther he had gone to place one of his sons 
at school, Edwin Martin Atkins, Esq., of 
Kingston Lisle, near Wantage, aged 51. 

The death of this excellent man was not 
occasioned by diphtheria, as at first stated, 
but was owing to tubercular affection of 
the throat, producing suffocation. 

Mr. Atkins was a thorough English 
country gentleman, one of a race which, 
though still happily by no means rare, is 
not on the increase amongst us. From 
the time of his majority, when he became 
the master of Kingston Lisle and the 
family estates, he resided, almost without 
interruption, in his own house. Had he 
not loved the place of his birth as he did, 
and acknowledged and accepted, as few 
men have done, the duties of his position, 
he might have found many unanswerable 
reasons for absenteeism. The old house is 
a very large one, and on his accession was 
in very bad repair. Most men would have 
contracted with some great London firm, 
and have gone on the Continent, or to some 
favourite watering-place, for a year or two, 
while the repairs were executed. Mr. At- 
kins never left home, but set to work, with 
the masons and carpenters of his own and 
neighbouring villages, to place his house in 
order, doing a little at a time. Thus he 
kept the mechanics of the neighbourhood 
in full employ for many years, and encou- 

raged native talent. He himself was no 
mean proficient in wood-carving, and his 
judicious encouragement has raised the 
character of work in the whole district. 
In his beautiful grounds he was constantly 
opening new views, making roads, and 
landscape-gardening on a large scale, di- 
recting everything himself and employing 
home talent only. 

He was the mainstay of the hunt at his 
end of the county, and a fearless and ad- 
mirable rider. He was, in other respects, 
a keen sportsman, but allowed only a 
moderate head of game to be kept up on 
his estates; and his own tenants and the 
neighbouring yeomanry were constantly 
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invited during the season to join his shoot- 
ing parties. They never went home empty- 
handed, and there was no labourer in the 
parish who did not receive presents of rab- 
bits and hares in the winter. We need 
scarcely add that the Squire never sold a 
head of game, and that there never was 
in this or any other county a magistrate 
who was more justly lenient to unlucky 
poachers. In short, under him game-pre- 
serving was no evil. 

He was the great patron of cricket and 
all manly sports in the Vale. The weekly 
meetings in his park will long be remem- 
bered as the most pleasant gatherings of 
the Country side. 

During the last years of his life he took 
a great interest in antiquarian researches, 
Probably his attention was first turned in 
this direction by the many interesting re- 
mains in his neighbourhood. Four out of 
the famous seven barrows on the Berk- 
shire Downs are on his estate, and the 
“ Blowing Stone” belonged to him. 

As a magistrate he was invaluable. His 
thorough knowledge and loving apprecia- 
tion of his country neighbours, parsons, 
farmers, yeomen, tradesmen, and labourers, 
enabled him to heal divisions, and keep 
every one in good temper. And his keen 
appreciation of rustic humour, and of ori- 
ginality of every kind, made him one of 
the most charming raconteurs. The good 
folk enjoyed his stories, and loved to talk 
with him and to hear him tell them, even 
when they bore on their own little oddi- 
ties. 

Mr. Atkins received his education at 
Rugby *, and afterwards graduated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London on the 10th of December, 1857. 
He had, as already observed, for some years 
past directed his attention to archeology, 
and in company with that zealous anti- 
quary, Dr. Wilson, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, opened several ancient 
barrows on the Berkshire Downs. His 
last researches were directed to a careful 
and systematic examination of the vallum 
of the camp above Uffington, which led to 
some curious results which he was about 
to communicate to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. These, we trust, will in due time 
be brought before that learned body. 

Mr. Atkins was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County of Berks, Chairman of the 
Wantage Bench of Magistrates, and served 
the office of High Sheriff in the year 1844. 
He married Miss Duffield, daughter of the 


@ He was not contemporary with the author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” as stated in a 
provincial journal, Mr. Hughes being about ten 
years his junior. 
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late Thomas Duffield, Esq., of Marcham 
Park, and sister of the present High She- 
riff, by whom he leaves eight children to 
mourn, with her, their irreparable loss. 

The following sketch, so well describing 
the personal appearance of the subject of 
this brief memoir, occurs in the “ Scour- 
ing of the White Horse.” Its fidelity will be 
recognised by all who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance. It maybe here remarked that his care 
for the White Horse, of which he has been 
the guardian for many years, is gratefully 
acknowledged by the whole country; and 
the late successful “ Scouring” of that 
noble monument was started, organized, 
and carried through from beginning to 
end by him. It is the London clerk who 
speaks :— 

“ Well, this was the first Squire I had 
ever seen, so I looked at him with all my 
eyes; and if all Squires were like him, I 
don’t wonder at Joe’s getting in a passion 
at our talk in Faringdon Market. I should 
think he must be about forty-five years 
old, and stands not far short of six feet 
high; for when he came to stand by Joe 
I could see he was the taller of the two, 
but he didn’t look so tall quite when he 
stood by himself, I suppose because his 
figure was so good. For you never saw 
such a clean-made man; he was forall the 
world like a well-rounded wedge from his 
shoulders down, and his neck and head 
put on like a statue. He looked just as if 
he could have jumped the highest five- 
barred gate in the Vale, and then have 
carried it off on his shoulders, and run up 
the hill with it. And his face, which was 
well browned, was so manly and frank, and 
his voice so cheery, and he looked you so 
straight in the face, that you felt he wasn’t 
ashamed of anything, or afraid of any- 
body; and so you looked him back and 
spoke out, and were twice as good a man 
at once yourself while you were talking 
to him.” 

May this brief and imperfect record of 
a good man’s life stimulate others to fol- 
low so bright an example. For ourselves, 
we must respect the stern maxim of our 
German forefathers,—“ Feminis lugere ho- 
nestum est, viris meminisse.” A. 


E. Dawson, Esq. 

Tuer late Edward Dawson, Esq., of 
Whalton-house, Leicestershire, who died 
at his residence on the 1st June, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, was an active 
magistrate for his native county. He 
was the eldest son of the late Edward 
Dawson, Esq., by his wife Susan, eldest 
daughter of Thomas March Phillipps, Esq., 
of Garendon-park, near Loughborough ; 


and the position of the Dawsons among 
the “county families” of Leicestershire 
may be gathered from the fact that his 
grandfather served the office of high-sheriff 
of that county early in the reign of Geo, 
III., and that his great-grandfather dis- 
charged the same post in the reign of 
George I. 

Mr. Dawson was educated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1822, and proceeded M.A. in 1826. Early 
in life he identified himself with the cause 
of Liberal progress; and on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Paget, of Humber- 
stone, from the representation of Leices- 
tershire in Dec. 1832, he was chosen as 
one of the members for the southern 
division of that county, which he con- 
tinued to represent down to the dissolu- 
tion which followed Sir Robert Peel’s 
first accession to power in Dec. 1834. He 
is described in the “ Parliamentary Com- 
panion” for 1833 as a decided Reformer, 
in favour of the ballot, short parliaments, 
a revision of the corn-laws, a thorough 
reform in the Established Church, and 
the total and immediate abolition of 
slavery. 

The late Mr. Dawson was twice mar- 
ried, and he leaves a family. In right of 
his first wife, Mary, eldest daughter of J. F. 
Simpson, esq., of Launde-abbey, Mr. Daw- 
son became the proprietor of that beau- 
tifal seat and domain, where his brother, 
the late Henry Dawson, Esq., so long 
resiiled, and which is still occupied by the 
mother-in-law of both the deceased bro- 
thers, Mrs. Finch Simpson. He is suc- 
ceeded in the estates of Whalton and 
Launde-abbey by his eldest son, Edward 
Dawson, Esq., captain in the Enniskillen 
Regiment of Dragoons, with which regi- 
ment he served in the Crimea, and is now 
serving in India, 

As a magistrate resident in the Lough- 
borough division, Mr. Dawson was most 
active, punctual and useful, and he took a 
strong interest in all measures relating to 
the county and affecting its welfare, and 
he is much missed from his “accustomed 
place” in the quarter and petty sessions.— 
Law Times. 


F. R. ATKINSON, Esq. 

THE late Fenton Robinson Atkinson, 
Esq , of the Grove, Wittington, solicitor, 
was born in Leeds, Yorkshire, on the 12th 
Nov. 1784. In 1792 his father left Leeds 
and came to Manchester, where he re- 
sided for a short time; he then went to 
Westhoughton, in Lancashire, and carried 
on business as a manufacturer. 

From his childhood, the tastes of the 
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late Mr. Atkinson were of a literary na- 
ture; he shewed great natural abilities 
for drawing, and in the first instance (as 
his aversion for business seemed to be un- 
conquerable) he was intended for an art- 
ist, but he was compelled to relinquish 
this idea in consequence of his sight fail- 
ing to such an extent as to unfit him for 
the pursuit; in the meantime, however, 
as an amusement, he had made consider- 
able progress in wood-engraving. Even- 
tually he was articled in the office of 
Knight and Heron, and afterwards of Mr. 
Higson, both in Manchester ; he was ad- 
mitted an attorney in the Court of King’s 
Bench in May, 1810, and immediately 
joined Mr. Higson. 

This partnership was dissolved in 1817, 
and for some years Mr. Atkinson continued 
alone, rapidly increasing his business con- 
nections, and attaining a very high repu- 
tation, both as a lawyer and as a literary 
man ; he was well known as a most judi- 
cious book-collector on an extensive scale, 
not only in Manchester but throughout 
England ; he also took a considerable part 
in public affairs in early life, zealously 
supporting and endeavouring to advance 
liberal views, then at a very low ebb, but 
which he lived tosee become predominant. 
He had a peculiarly high reputation as a 
sound bankruptcy lawyer, and for many 
years took a decided lead in that depart- 
ment. 

About 1829 he formed a partnership 
with Mr. Henry Birch, and in 1836 the 
firm became Atkinson, Birch, and Saun- 
ders; Mr. Birch died a few years after- 
wards, and Mr. Saunders in 1852. In 
January 1846 Mr. Atkinson’s eldest son 
joined the firm. The late Mr. Atkinson 
did not take any active part in the busi- 
ness for many years, but, up to the last 
six months of his life, he retained his full 
mental vigour, in all its original clear- 
ness, although his bodily powers had been 
failing gradually for some time before his 
decease, 

In May 1858 considerable interest was 
excited in literary circles by the sale of 
Mr. Atkinson’s library, decided upon in con- 
sequence of his removal into the country ; 
the sale lasted ten days, and was attended 
during the whole time by parties from all 
parts of the kingdom ; a considerable sum 
was realized, and, although this library 
contained some 13,000 volumes, it is said 
that there was not a single volume that 
he was not personally acquainted with. 

Mr. Atkinson died on the 9th of June, 
1859, in his seventy-fifth year, having 
been on the rolls as an attorney and soli- 
citor upwards of forty-nine years, during 
the whole of which time he enjoyed a 
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high reputation. However much many 
may have differed from him in opinion, no 
one ever doubted his great abilities and 
honourable feelings. The business of which 
he has been for so many years the head, 
has devolved upon his eldest son and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Herford, the coroner for 
Manchester. One who knew him well, 
bears the following testimony to his pro- 
fessional worth:—“ We sincerely hope 
that, at the close of our professional career, 
we may be enabled to look back with as 
little cause for self-reproach as the late 
Mr. Atkinson ; he was a kind and indul- 
gent father, a most staunch friend, and 
invariably liberal to all around him who 
had need of assistance from him; his 
name, it is true, was not often found in 
indiscriminate charity lists, but those who 
knew him best were well aware of very 
many private charities and kindnesses to 
considerable amounts.”—Law Times. 


JoHN ADDISON, Esq. 

July 4. At his residence, Winckley- 
square, Preston, aged 68, John Addison, 
Esq., Judge of the County Courts, North 
Lancashire Circuit. 

The deceased was born April 21, 1791, 
and received his education, along with 
the late James Newsham, Esq., in Mr. 
Blanchard’s school at Nottingham, and 
was subsequently articled with Messrs. 
Aspden and Shuttleworth, solicitors, of 
Preston. He, however, abandoned this 
branch of the legal profession, and was 
salled to the bar in February, 1818. On 
the death of his father he was appointed 

tecord:r of Clitheroe, and he also acted 
as assessor to the Sheriffs of Lancashire. 
When the establishment of County Courts 
took place in March, 1847, Mr. Addison 
was appointed by the Lord Chancellor to 
be Judge of No. 4 Circuit, which in- 
cluded Preston, Blackburn, Lancaster, 
Kirkham, Poulton, Garstang, Chorley, 
Clitheroe, Colne, and Burnley; but some 
time afterwards the three latter districts 
were attached to the No. 11 circuit. On 
the occasion of this change Mr. Addison 
received addresses from the inhabitants of 
Burnley and Colne. In 1857 he was pre- 
sented with a most valuable piece of plate 
by the registrars of his circuit. On Sept. 
23, 1831, Mr. Addison was elected a “ Ca- 
pital Burgess and Common Councilman” 
of the old corporation, and on Sept. 25, 
1832, he was elected alderman. In the 
year 1833 he first filled the office of 
mayor. It was in tiis year that the 
parliamentary ¢ ntest which ended in the 
rejection of Mr. Henry Hunt, tovk place, 
and Mr, Addi-on received a handsome tes- 
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timonial in approval of his impartial con- 
duct on that occasion. In 1842 he was 
elected Councillor for St. John’s Ward. 
On Feb. 27, 1846, he was elected Alder- 
man in the room of S. Horrocks, Esq., 
deceased ; and again filled the office of 
Mayor in 1843-4. He was a Magistrate 
both of the county of Lancaster and the 
borough of Preston. Mr. Addison was a 
warm patron of the Preston, Lancaster, 
and Clitheroe Grammar Schools. He was 
also a liberal supporter of the Church, and 
of the charitable institutions of the town 
and neighbourhood. In our parish church 
is a beautiful painted window given by 
him, and in the grammar-school there is a 
screen which he presented, representing 
various scenes in English history. The 
funeral was private, and took place on 
Wednesday, the 20th. The deceased was 
interred in a vault constructed in St. Leo- 
nard’s church, Balderston, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, we understand, he had 
several estates. When the church was 
rebuilt Mr. Addison contributed liberally 
towards it. We may observe that the 
respected subject of this memoir was one 
of the youngest of twelve children of the 
late John Addison, solicitor, belonging to 
a family long connected with the tow n; 
the only survivor being his brother, T. B. 
Addison, Esq. The deceased had been a 
widower for many years, his only child 
being the wife of Colenel Crofton. 


CHARLES Hatt, Esq. 


June 6. At Osmington-lodge, near Wey- 
mouth, aged 63, Charles Hall, Esq. 

He was born at Ansty, and was the 
second son of Mr. Hall, who some fifty 
years ago was conspicuous in the county as 
an archeologist and geologist, and who 
communicated many interesting facts on 
Natural History to Mr. Gough when that 
gentleman was engaged in writing the 
second edition of Hutchins’s History of 
Dorset. 

From his earliest youth he devoted the 
chief portion of his time and attention to 
the pursuit of antiquities, and was ever 
foremost in prosecuting researches into the 
early Celtic and Roman remains which 
are still so abundant in the county. He 
was likewise devoted to the study of geo- 
logy and numismatics, and has left behind 
him a large and valuable collection of an- 
tiquities. In coins, especially Roman re- 
lating to Britain, his collection was par- 
ticularly rich, many of which are of the 
greatest rarity. 

In private life it was his privilege to 
possess the esteem of a large circle of 
friends, to whom he was ever warui- 
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hearted and sincere; and as a kind and 
hospitable neighbour, a fond husband, a 
tender father, and a coustant benefactor 
to the poor, few could surpass him. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 25. At East Maitland, New South 
Wales, at an advanced age, the Rev. George 
Keylock Rusden, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1815, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Rector of East Maitland, and 
Canon of Newcastle, N.S.W. 

March 28. At Stanley, Falkland Islands, the 
Rev. Henry Martyn Faulkner, Chaplain to the 
British residents, and formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

June 12. At Clifton, Yorkshire, aged 66, the 
Rev. George Cyrus Gordon, B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1818, Trinity College, Cambridge, C. of North 
Clifton, Notis. 

June 14. At Wigton, Cumberland, aged 40, 
the Rev. John Hutton. 

At Ipswich, aged 65, the Rev. James Orford, 
B.A. 1717, M.A. 1821, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to Tattingstone and Ipswich 
Unions. 

June 19. At the Rectory, Lucca, Jamaica, the 
Rev. Edward Galbraith, Rector of Hanover. 

At his house, in the College-yard, Worcester, 
the Rev. W. H. Helm, Head Master of the Wor- 
cester Cathedral School. 

June 20. At Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, 
aged 36, the Rev. W. 7. Maudson, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Beresford Episcopal Chapel, and Preacher 
at St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle-st. 

Juve 21. At Findon, Sussex, aged 67, the Rev. 
Geo. Booth, M A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of Findon. 

June 23. At Northleigh Rectory, Devon, aged 
57, the Rev. Henry Peter Daniell: 

June 24. At the Castle Priory, Wallingford, 
aged 43, the Rev. John Gregson, M.A., J.P. for 
Berks. 

June 25. Aged 47, the Rev. William Henry 
Gunner, of the College, Winchester, and Rector 
of St Swithill’s, in that city. 

At aor Suffolk, aged 63, the Rev. Wm. 
Dewe, Vicar of that parish, and formerly Curate 
of W eston-on-Tre nt, Derbyshire, for 25 years. 

June 27. At Moretonhampstead, the Rev. John 
Smethur ~] 

June 30. At Lixwm, in the parish of Yscifiog, 
Wales, the Rev. Daniel Davies. He was killed 
in his bedroom by lightning during a thunder- 
storm. 

At his residence, North-parade, Grantham, 
aged 61, the Rev. John Stoupe Wagstaffe, M.A., 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, for twenty-five years 
Incumbent of the Endowed Lectureship of Gran- 
tham, Curate of Doddington and Westborough, 
and one of the Surrogates of the district. He was 
ordained Curate of Brampton, near Chesterfield, 
in the year 1829, and resided four years in that 
parish during the incumbency of the late Rev. 
Dr. Cartwright, of Doncaster. 

July 6. The Rev. Henry Thomas, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, West F ordington, and 
formerly chaplain H.E.1LC.S 

July 7. At the Rectory of R oydon, Diss, aged 
80, the Rev. Temple Frere, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. Mr. Temple Frere was of an old Norfolk 
family, many of whom have distinguished them- 
selves; the late Right Hon. John Hookham 
Frere, the colleague of Canning in the “ Anti- 
Jacobin ; ;”? Mr. Sergeant Fiere, Master of Down- 
ing College, Cambride; Mr. B. Frere, H.E.I.C.S.; 
and Mr. H. B. E. Frere, C.B., H.E.1.C.S., our 
able Commissioner in Scinde, being g nearly re- 
lated to the deceased Canon. He was son of 
Mr. John Frere, of Roydon, Norfolk, and Fin- 
ningham, Suffoik, M.P. for Norwich, and was 
ordained deacon in 1804, and priest in 1805. In 
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1820 he was appointed to the family living of 
Roydon. He owned the greater part of Diss, and 
was very active as a magistrate of the Diss 
division. Having served for some time as chap- 
lain to the House of Commons, he was gazetted 
to a canonry in Westminster in November, 1838, 
in company with the Rev. E. Repton, who had 
also held the same office. 

July 8. Aged 64, the Rev. John Randall, 
Vicar of Lyonshall, Herefordshire. 

July 12. Aged 91, the Rev. Edward Griffith, 
M.A., senior Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

At Bath, aged 75, the Rev. Wm. H. Murch, 
D.D., formerly President and Theological Tutor 
of Stepney College, London. 

After a long and painful suffering from disease 
of the heart and paralysis, aged 61, the Rev. 
John George Hounsfield, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Wadsley, co. York, some time 
Chaplain to the troops at Sheffield, and Chaplain 
to Donald, sixth Earl of Airlie. 

Suddenly, at Shirley-house, near Southampton, 
aged 49, the Rev. Henry Nicholson Burrows, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

July 14. At North Petherton, Somerset, aged 
85, the Rev. Robert H. Auber, formerly Rector 
of Wanlip, Leicestershire. 

July 15. At Washfield, aged 66, the Rev. Wm, 
Walter Quartley, Rector of Washfield. 


June 13. At Brompton, aged 68, the Rev. 
John Morrison, D.D., late pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Chelsea. His remains 
were interred in Abney-park Cemetery. Mr. 
Stoughton, in his address, said of the deceased 
minister :—‘‘ He was for forty-three years the 
pastor of a large church and congregation. He 
was for thirty-two years editor of the ‘Evan- 
gelical Magazine.’ He was the author of more 
works than I can enumerate, some of which have 
had a large circulation. The biographer of the 
fathers and founders of the London Missionary 
Society, he caught their spirit and wore their 
mantle; as a director of the institution, he did 
not discharge the duties of his office in a com- 
mon-place and perfunctory manner, but devoted 
to them much time, much thought, much 
energy.” 

June 24. At sea, on board the “Athenian” 
steam-vessel, aged 33, the Rev. John Bridgart, 
General Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission, 
Sierra Leone and Gambia District. 

July 7. At Darlington, aged 63, the Rev. Isaac 
Denison, Wesleyan minister. He commenced 
his ministry in 1823, and has laboured in various 
circuits in the kingdom for nearly 36 years. His 
loss will be sincerely lamented at Darlington, 
where he had been stationed for the last three 
years. . 

July 10. At his residence, Cloudesley-sq., 
Islington, the Rev. J. Smith, Wesleyan Minister. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 15. At Ballarat, Australia, aged 62, 
Heaton, fourth son of the late Sir William 
Champion de Crespigny. 

April 21. At Camp, Roy, Bareilly, Oude, 
aged 20, Lieut. Kenricap Eyton Parry Jones, 
38th Regt. 

April 29. At Dacca, East Indies, Flora Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles F. Carnac, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

_May 1. At Bombay, aged 42, Lieut.-Col. H. 
Vincent, 2nd Grenadiers. 

May 2. On board the “Louisiana,” on his 
passage from Rangoon, aged 37, Capt. Herbert 
Lioyd, 21st Madras N.I., youngest son of John 
William Lloyd, esq., Dan-yr-Alt, Langadock, 
Carmarthenshire. 

May 3. At Rawul Pindee, Brigadier Hutchin- 
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son, commanding the Sindh Saugor District, Col. 
of H.M.’s 80th Foot, 

May 5. At Ootacamund, Neilgherry Hills, 
Madras, Major-Gen. Lewis Wentworth Watson, 
of the Madras Army. 

May 8. At Cephalonia, Count Rivarola, late 
26th Regt., son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Count 
Rivarola, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., and brother of Capt, 
Count W. Constantine Rivarola, late 67th Regt. 

May 9. Drowned, on the West Coast of Africa, 
aged 28, Lieut. Thomas Haggerston Collingwood, 
fourth son of the late H. J. W. Collingwood, 
esq., of Lilburn-tower and Cornhill-house, Nor- 
thumberland. 

Drowned by the capsizing of H.M.S. ‘* Heron” 
in a tornado, on the West Coast of Africa, Mr. C. 
A. Smart, Master R.N.; also, Mr. Freeman, Pay- 
master of that ship. 

May 10. At Bombay, aged 43, David Stewart, 
esq., surgeon H.M.’s 92nd Highlanders. 

At Bura Ghat, on the river Nerbuddah, nine 
miles from Jubbulpore, India, aged 29, Richard 
Bodington, assistant engineer in the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company’s Service, second 
son of Geo. Bodington, of Driffold-house, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

May 12. At Attock, Punjaub, India, of typhus 
fever, Lieut. Chas. Edward Woodward, of H.M.’s 
98th Foot. 

May 13. At Calcutta, aged 25, Edward Geo, 
Keppel Ravenhill, Capt. H.M.’s 11th Foot, late 
of the 99th Foot, eldest son of the late Rey. 
E. H. Ravenhill, Vicar of Leominster, Sussex. 

May 14. At Calcutta, aged 31, John Bennett 
Evett Williams, Capt. 99th Foot, son of the late 
John Williams, esq., of Bandon, Cork. 

May 19. At Rome, Lieut.-Col. Stisted. This 
officer was eldest son of Col. Stisted, of Ipswich, 
who belonged to an old Suffolk family. He 
entered the army, as Cornet in the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, in 1803, and served in the Peninsula 
campaigns under Wellington. In 1841 he retired 
from the service. For many years he resided at 
the Baths of Lucca, where his hospitable villa 
was opened to the élite of the society resorting 
thither. 

May 20. Aged 112, an old and faithful slave, 
Joe, belonging to Mr. Joseph N. Boyd, of Hogans- 
ville, U.S. 

May 21. At Kurrachee, Hindostan, of dysen- 
tery, aged 25, Charles William, only son of Chas. 
Wn. Lewis, of Town Malling, formerly of East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

May 26. At St. James’s Rectory, Barbados, 
aged 23, Sophia Delafosse, elder surviving dau. 
of the Ven. C. Lawson, Archdeacon of Barbados. 

May 27. At the residence of his father, the 
Rev. Dr. Jacob, Principal of King’s College, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Edwin J. Jacob, 
esq., A.M., barrister-at-law. 

‘ay 29. At Quebec, Mrs. Somerville, wife of 
Mr. Alexander Somerville, formerly well known 
as the writer of political papers under the signa- 
ture of ‘One who has Whistled at the Plough,” 
—who in July last left Liverpool for Canada with 
his wife pe | family,—leaving behind her six 
young children. 

June 5. Judge Macan, one of the judges of 
the Dublin Court of Bankruptcy. His lordship 
was found dead in his bed, and is supposed to 
have died of disease of the heart. 

June 7. At Chicklade, aged 43, Caroline 
Hannah, relict of the Rev. David Mead, and 
younger dau. of the late Charles Millett, esq. 

At Abernethy, George Hamilton, esq., some- 
time writer in Forfar, and clerk and treasurer to 
the Strathmore and Lumleyden Road Trustees. 

At Spanishtown, Jamaica, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Gibbings, Q.W.I. Regt. 

June 10. At Clepington, Jas. Thoms, esq. 

June 12, Suddenly, at Leamington, Warwicks., 
aged 53, Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Stokes, late 
of 39th Regt. He served throughout the Bur- 
mese war, and was also at the battle of Maharaj- 
poor. He received two war medals, 
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At Peake Farm, Warneford, the residence of 
her son, Anne, wife of J. Earwaker, esq., of 
Upper Wield. 

& June 13. At St. John’s-wood, aged 30, Lieut. 
E. M. Hare, 28th Regt. M.N.I1., and Ist Regt. 
Hydrabad Contingent. 

June 14. At New Village, Newport, Isle of 

Wight, aged 69, Jane, widow of Carroll Satchell, 


At Ash, Surrey, Elinor, widow of Major-Gen. 
Le Feuvre, H.E.I.C.S. 

June 15. At Apsley-house, Huddersfield, after 
giving birth to a still-born posthumous child, 
aged 23, Lillias, relict of Thomas Blenkhorn, jun., 
esq., and dau. of Mr. Mathew Gloag, Perth. 

At his residence, Garden-st., Morice-town, at 
an advanced age, Sylvanus Gibbs, esq., formerly 
clerk in H.M.’s Dockyard. 

At Florence, Gen. Count George de Manley. 

June 16. At Chesterfield, aged 59, Mary, wife 
of Capt. Wood, R.N. 

At bis residence, Wigsborough, King’s County, 
John Alexander Drought, esq., J.P., Capt. in the 
King’s County Rifles, and formerly Capt. 65th 
Regt. 

At Versailles, aged 65, Mary Virtue, relict of 
Major Wm. Gregory, E.I.C.S., only dau. of the 
late Thomas Browne Evans, esq. 

At Clocksbriggs, aged 82, David Dickson, esq. 

Junel7. At Ansley-hall, aged 80, Elizabeth 
Juliana, wife of Sir John Newdigate Ludford 
Chetwode, bart., of Ansley-hall, Warwickshire, 
and Oakley, Staffordehire. The deceased lady 
was the eldest dau. of the late John Newdigate 
Ludford, esq., of Ansley-hall. 

June 18. At Brussels, after a long and linger- 
ing illness, Wm. Handcock Parkinson, M.D., 
F.R.C.S8., a physician of the Edinburgh College 
of Medicine, and a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, for some years Curator 
and Demonstrator of the Anatomical Department 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Stephen’s- 

reen, Dublin, and brevetés by the King of the 
elgians, for many years resident English sur- 
geon there. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 69, Lieut. Chas. 
Merriman (retired), R.N. 

Aged 70, Alice Fusedale, Central-hill, Norwood, 
sister of the late Dinah Rosbrook, Spa-house, 
Duper Norwood. 

une 19. Mr. W. T. Edwards, an undergra- 
duate of Cambridge, was drowned whilst bathing 
in the river. 

Aged 28, Thomas, son of the late Thomas 
Wright, esq., of Standard-hill, Nottingham. 

At Dundee, of typhus fever, John Henry 
Ceeland, M.D. 

At his resid , Port th, aged 91, Henry 
Langley, esq. He was upwards of fifty years 
in the Ordnance, and for many years principal 
military storekeeper in that department. 

At Grove-house, Hampton, Middlesex, aged 
70, Major-Gen. Thomas Blanshard, C.B., R.E. 

A 80, William Smallbone, esq., late of Bal- 
ham-bill, 7. 

June 20. At Oxford, Mr. John Simpson, Bible 
Clerk of Exeter College, while amusing himself 
by paddling in a canoe near the Isle of Rhea, 
within about a mile from Oxford, and in very 
deep water, was upset, and being unable to swim, 
was, unfortunately, drowned. 

Aged 45, Mr. Peter Matterson, of Low Duns- 
ford, near Boroughbridge, nephew of the late 
Mr. Alderman Matterson, of York. The de- 
ceased and his ancestors have been the owners 
and occupiers of the farm on which he died for 
upwards of eight hundred years. The farm was 
not entailed. The owner has always been a 
Matterson without adoption. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, aged 
54, Louisa Toogood, wife of the Rev. William 
Stone, Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 36, John Jarvis, 
esq., late of Ripple-vale, Kent. - 

At Leamington, aged 70, Edward, fourth son 





of the late Rev. Philip Story, of Lockington, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged 88, John Utting, esq., of Long Stratton. 

June 21. At Alford, Lincolnshire, aged 76, 
T. Bourne, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. David Ogilvy, H.P., late 
of the old 94th (or Scotch Brigade) Regt. He 
had received the war medal with eight clasps. 

At Moorhane’s hotel, Albemarle-st., Catherine 
Augusta, Baroness de Sternberg, of Belsfield, 
Windermere. 

Elizabeth, wife of Anthony Atkinson, esq., 
M.A.., of Clare College, Cambridge, and of Baker- 
st., Hull. 

Aged 10, Peter Llewelyn, fourth son of John 
White, esq., surgeon, of Storey’s-gate, West- 
minster. 

At Great Bealings Rectory, Suffolk, Harriet 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Edward James Moor. 

At Borrowash-house, aged 45, Wm. Croser, 
esq., M.R.C.S., of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

June 22. At Bellevue-house, Yatton, aged 23, 
Ellen Margaret, only dau. of Edward Pearse, 
esq-, and granddau. of the late Admiral Pearse, 
of Bradninch-house. 

In Sloane-st., aged 52, the Hon. Miss Keane, 
dau. of the late Lord Keane. 

At Long Ditton, Surrey, aged 73, Maria Su- 
ganna, eldest dau. of the late William Briand, 
esq., of Woodford, Essex. 

Sarah, dau. of the late Christopher Chapman, 
esq., of Hawley-house, Sutton-at-Hone. 

In Hyde-park-gardens, aged nearly two years, 
Caroline, dau. of Henry Woods, esq., M.P. 

At the Vicarage of his brother, the Rev. Robt. 
Haynes, Stowey, near Bristol, aged 53, George 
Haynes, esq., of the Hampstead-road and Fitz- 
roy-square. 

At Penge, aged 65, Henry Thomas, solicitor, 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

June 23. At Torquay, Samuel Griffith, esq., 
M.D., of St. Thomas-st., Southwark. 

At Dawlish, aged 28, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Mordaunt, Rector of Badgworth, Somerset. 

At his residence, the Hall, North Kilworth, 
aged 48, William Berridge, esq. 

June 24. At St. James’s-paiace, after a few 
days’ illness, Baron Knesebeck, Equerry to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. Baron 
Knesebeck was for man i comptroller of the 
household of his Royal Highness the late Duke 
of Cambridge, and since the Duke’s demise he 
has continued his valuable services to his Royal 
Highness’s family, who most deeply deplore 
the loss of a faithful and devoted servant and 
friend. 

In London, aged 72, Major W. Chafyn Grove, 
of Zeals-house, Wilts. 

Aged 61, James Cawley, esq., of Heath-house, 
Runcorn. 

At his residence, Bellevue, Southport, aged 76, 
Ralph Greenough, esq., J. P. 

June 25. At Tours, France, aged 79, where he 
had resided for many years, much respected, 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Campbell, formerly of St. 
Catherine’s, Argyleshire, and of H.M.’s 48th, 
49th, and 95th regiments. He was with the 
army in Holland, under the command of the late 
Duke of York ; was present, under Lord Nelson, 
at the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, for which he 
had the medal ; and served in the Peninsula from 
1808 to 181], for which he received the medal 
and three clasps for Talavera, Busaco, and Al- 
buera. 

At Solihull, aged 75, Robert Short, Colonel 
H.E.I1.C.S., and for many years an active magis- 

rate for the county of Warwick. 

At Deurnemouth, Thomas Denning, second 
son of W. D. Tapp, esq., of Dorchester. 

In Wilton-crescent, of diphtheria, aged 6, 
Walter Charles Saunders, second son of Sir 
Thomas Sebright, bart. 

At Kyre-park, pane aged 52, John 


- Nicholson, esq., of Liverpool. 


At St. Michael’s Vicarage, St. Alban’s, aged 
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87, Harriet, widow of the Rev. B. Hutchinson, 
late Vicar of Kirkburton, Yorkshire, .and for- 
merly Rector of Cranford, Northamptonshire. 

At Dundee, Isobel Margaret Webster, youngest 
dau. of Robert Langlands, esq., surgeon. 

At Dublin, aged 15, William Young, son 
of the late Dr. William Burgess, of Clonmel, 
Ireland. 

At Binfield-road, Stockwell, aged 71, Miss Ann 
Blenkinsop, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. 
Blenkinsop, Rector of Fulmer, Bucks. 

June 2%. In Harley-st., three days after her 
confinement, the Marchioness of Sligo. Her 
Ladyship was the Marquis’s second wife, and 
dau. of Mr. Anthony Nugent, of Pallace, co. 
Galway, and was married to the Marquis only 
last summer, by dispensation from the Pope, her 
Ladyship being a Roman Catholic. 

At Aylesbeare Vicarage, Louisa Albertina, wife 
of the Rev. William Henry Carwithen. 

Aged 52, Mary, wife of Stephen Wileman, 
esq., of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Maria Delmar, wife of Frederick Orlando 
Tompson. 

June 27. At Exeter, aged 43, William Francis, 
jun., esq., of Birlingham, Worcestershire. 

At Hutton-bank, near Hamilton, Elizabeth, 
wife of David Robertson Souter, esq., and dau. 
of the late John Leith Ross, esq., of Arnage, 
Aberdeenshire. 

At Nice, Juliana, wife of Rear-Adm. Holt. 

In Wilton-crese., of diphtheria, aged 44, Lady 
Sebright. 

At Cawthorpe-house, near Bourn, aged 48, 
John Lely Ostler, esq., late of Grantham. 

June 28. At Chafford, Penshurst, aged 14, 
Fanny Maria, third dau. of Richard Turner, esq. 

At the residence of his sister, Mrs. Bradley, 
Norton-terr., Longsight, near Manchester, aged 
55, James Hudson, esq., for nine years Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and upwards of 
twenty years Secretary to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 

In New Bridge-st., Blackfriars, aged 75, Thos. 
Masters, for upwards of fifty years ‘publisher of 
*Bell’s Weekly Messenger.” 

Aged 89, Mary C. Oswin, widow of Charles 
Oswin, esq., of Englefield-green, Surrey. 

In Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., aged 59, Eliza, 
widow of Henry Harris, esq., H.E.1.C., Bengal 
Medical Establishment. 

In Piccadilly, aged 50, Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Major Blundell, esq. 

At his residence, Torriano-terr., Kentish-town, 
aged 76, John Swaby, esq. 

June 29. At Weymouth, of spasm of the heart 
and congestion of the brain, Horace John Kaye, 
esq., C.E., F.S.A., 5th West York Regt. of Mili- 
tia, and of Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park-sq., Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Williams, esq., of Her- 
ringstone-house, Dorsetshire. 

At High Felling, aged 71, F. Stephenson, esq. 

June 30. At his residence, Shelly-hall, Essex, 
aged 93, James Tomlinson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Sophia Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late John Samuel Barnes, esq., 
of Cheltenham and St. Petersburg. 

At Whitby, aged 78, Peter Barker, esq. 

At Newton, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
Eleanor Isabella Harper, governess in the family 
of W. Llewellyn, esq., of Court Colman. 

Lately. Aged 83, Willam Clark, esq., M.D., 
of Wester Moffat. He was known and respected 
for his amiable character and his many deeds of 
charity and benevolence. The merit of establish- 
ing the Free Church College in Glasgow is prin- 
cipally due to the enlightened Christian spirit of 
Dr. Clark, as he contributed a sum amounting to 
nearly £30,000 for the erection of the buildings 
and the endowment of the institution. 

At Calcutta, Capt. Paxton, of the Savannab 
ship ‘‘Coo-awatte ;” also, his wife and three 
children, who were drowned on the ship “‘ Po- 
mona,” on her way from Liverpool to New York. 
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Aged 90, the widow of Adm. Brueys, who was 
blown up in his flag-ship “ L’Orient,” at the 
battle of the Nile. She leaves three million francs, 
mostly in charity. 

At the Governor’s residence, Royal Military 
College, aged 20, Montagu Hornsby Jones, En- 
sign 34th Regt., fifth son of Major-Gen. Sir 
Harry Jones, K.C.B. 

July 1, At Bridgwater, Edward Anstice Strad- 
ling, esq., one of the borough magistrates, hav- 
ing in past years filled the office of chief magis- 
trate for the borough. 

At Thorpe Perrow, aged 25, Mary Emily, dau. 
of Mr. and Lady Augusta Milbanke. 

At Avonbank, Stratford-on-Avon, aged 67, 
Mary, third dau. of the late Thomas Ainsworth, 
esq., of Bolton-le-Moors. 

At Coleridge-house, aged 19, John Michael 
Allen, Lieut. 9lst Regt., eldest son of John 
Allen, esq., of Coleridge-house, Devon. 

At Lavenham Rectory, aged 72, Eliza, relict of 
J. Dillon Croker, esq. 

At her residence, Queen’s-ter., Hammersmith, 
aged 85, Jane, widow of William a Becket, esq., 
of Golden-square. 

July 2. At Spa, Henry Plumptre Gipps, esq., 
late ot Elmiey. He was one of the representatives 
for Canterbury in 1852, in conjunction with the 
Hon. H. Butler-Johnstone, and was unseated on 
petition. 

Aged 48, Mr. John Thompson, superintendent 
of the Gardens of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, Regent’s-park, formerly manager of the 
late Earl of Derby’s collection at Knowsley, 
Lancashire. 

At Hitcham, aged 88, Charlotte, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Cole, Rector of Brettenham. 

At Wells, aged 76, William Chester Berryman, 


sen., esq. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Jane C. Ross, eldest dau. 
of the late Hugh Ross, esq., of Kerse. 

July 3. At Gazeley, aged 96, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Thos. Cooke Burroughes, Rector of 
Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, and dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Masters, the preceding Rector. 

At Lenton Vicarage, Lincolnshire, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Heathcote, Vicar of 
Lenton, second dau. of the late Rev. S. Halsted, 
of Great Thurlow, and Rector of Little Bradley. 

At Burntisland, Isabella, wife of J. R. Reekie, 
esq., Quebec, and dau. of the late Rev. David 
Ross, Burntisland. 

At Nethergate, Dundee, John Malcolm, M.D. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 38, Thomas 
Wise, esq., surgeon. 

At Leavers, East Peckham, Kent, aged 77, 
Wm. Golding, esq. 

Amelia, wife of John Bennett, esq., of Ser- 
jeant’s-inn. 

At bis residence, Kingston-house, Richmond- 
road, Dalston, aged 67, James Anderson, sur- 
geon, late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At his residence, Peel-st., Liverpool, Adam 
Mosman, esq. 

At Oxford, aged 65, Elizabeth, widow of T. 
8. Benson, esq., of the Manor-house, Teddington. 

July 4.4 In ,Conduit-st. West, Paddington, 
aged 78, Lieut.-Col. George Edward Raitt, late 
Barrack Master, Bristol, and Deputy Adj.-Gen, 
of the Forces in the Mediterranean from 1814 to 
1828. 

At his residence, in Crane-st., Chester, Robert 
Mawdesley, esq. . 

At Littlehampton, aged 34, Ann, wife of Mr. 
Birkett Foster, the well-known artist, of St.John’s 

» London, and dau. of the late Robert 
Spence, esq., banker, of North Shields. 

At his residence, High Wickham, Hastings, 
aged 56, W. R. Chapman, esq., M.D. 

In Regent-ter., John Rutherford Greig, esq. 

July 5. At Granton-botel, David, second son 
of the late Robert Graham, esq., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

Leonora Colquhoun, sister to the late Colonel 
Colquhoun, R.A. 
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At Belsize-ter., Hampstead, Frances, third 
surviving dau. of Samuel Hemming, esq., late of 
the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Cadiz-house, Cardiff, Dona Maria de los 
Dolores de Pico, eldest dau. of Don Juan Pico 
y Villanueva, Consul from her Catholic Majesty 
the Queen of Spain for the Principality of Wales. 

At Gateshead, aged 46, David Gaddy, esq. 

July 6. At Littlehampton, aged 82, J. Olliver, 


esq. 

At Cotherine-lodge, Inveresk, Anne, dau. of 
the late Sir James Ferguson, bart,, of Kilkerran, 
and granddau. of Sir David Dalrymple, bart., 
Lord Hailes. 

At East Wemyss, Agnes Margaret, only dau. 
of William Duke Gifford Armit, >, co. Dublin. 

Aged 68, Henry Hughes, esq., of Mockbridge, 
Henfield. 

Aged 49, Henry Anthony Littledale, esq., of 
Bolton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Lewes, aged 52, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Grantham, esq., of Lewes, and dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Lewis, Rector of Blatchington. 

At Keswick, Olivia, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Preston, of Flasby-hall, Yorkshire. 

July 7. At Merchiston-park, Edinburgh, aged 
65, Comm. James Henderson, R.N. 

At Whiting-bay, co. Waterford, Ireland, Sir 
Richard Musgrave, bart. 

In Wimpole-st., aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of 
G. H. D, Pennant, esq., of Penrhyn-castle, North 
Wales, and dau. of the late Hon. William and 
Lady Bridget Bouverie. 

At Whitby, aged 67, Catherine, relict of John 
Frankland, esq., banker. 

At Bath, aged 83, Jean, relict of Jos. Hosken, 
esq., of Ellenglaze, Cornwall. 

At Hethersett, aged 86, T. Starling Norgate, 
esq. 
At Ramsgate, aged 13, Anne, youngest dau. of 
Robert Campbell Stewart, esq., of Blackheath. 

At York, aged 81, Grace, widow of Marmaduke 
Nelson, esq., of Brantingham. 

At Darlington, aged 25, Mary Jane, dau. of 
Wm. Myers, esq., solicitor. 

At Manchester-sq., the house of her son-in- 
law, Dr. Sieveking, aged 73, Mrs. Ray, widow of 
John Ray, esq., J.P., of Finchley, Middlesex. 

July 8. At Westoe, near South Shields, after 
a long illness, aged 94, Dr. Winterbottom, the 
father of the medical profession, his name ap- 
pearing first in the new Medical Register. Dr. 
Winterbottom was probably also the oldest anti- 
slavery advocate living, having been associated 
with the movement from early life. In his 
younger days he was out upon a medical mission 
in Sierra Leone, and wrote a work on “Hot 
Climates.” His name was well known in the 
North in connection with philanthropic and edu- 
cational movements. ‘The principal part of his 
fortune had been distributed by himself in the 
latter part of his lifetime in founding funds for 
worn-out seamen, master mariners, domestic 
servants, &c. ; and the principal part of what is 
left will go to found a school for the education 
of young seamen in nautical astronomy and 
navigation. He was a most worthy old man, and 
was much beloved by the seafaring popula- 
tion. The family of the Doctor had resided in 
South Shields for a long time. His father prac- 
tised as a physician there for many years, and 
was succeeded by the late Doctor, who also prac- 
tised with great success. The Doctor was once 
matried, but leaves no issue. Few men have 
been both able and willing to do so much good for 
the place in which they reside as the late Dr. 
Winterbottom. Amongst his public benefactions 
are “ The Master Mariners’ Asylum and Annuity 
Society,” created by him in the year 1839, ata 
cost of £2,300; to which he has since added a 
further investment of £403 17s. 4d. three per cent. 
consols, for keeping in order the pleasure-grounds 
in front, and the paint-work of the cottages. ‘The 
Winterbottom South Shields Fund for the Relief 
of Deserving Widows of Seamen,” with an in- 
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vestment of £5,000, and two shares besides in the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, for paying to fif- 
teen widows an annuity of £10 each. The surplus 
of the interest, as it amounts to £20, to be also 
divided, from time to time, amongst five such 
widows. ‘The Unmarried Female Servants’ Re- 
wards Fund,” created by him in 1849, with an 
investment of £200; and an additional invest- 
ment since of £150. An investment of £150, pro- 
ducing an interest of £6 10s., to be divided as 
rewards amongst the four best ploughmen at the 
East Chester Ward annual ploughing match ; and 
an investment of £150, producing a similar in- 
terest of £7 10s., to be divided in like manner, 
as rewards, amongst the four best plough boys, 
under 18 years of age, at the same annual plough- 
ing match. An investment of £200, with the an- 
nual interest of which coals are purchased and 
divided at Christmas amongst the poor of the 
village of Westoe. The arrangements he has 
made by deed, under the date of the 28th of 
August, 1837, and enrolled in the High Court of 
Chancery, for founding a school to be called 
*‘ The Marine School of South Shields,’? which 
is to be conducted according to certain statutes 
or rules laid down by the deed. In addition, Dr. 
Winterbottom invested £300 for raising an an- 
nuity of £5 per annum to six old sculler-men. 

Aged 71, Robert Cottle, esq., of Basingstoke. 
He was an old and respected inhabitant of the 
town, one of the most valued and active mem- 
bers of the Corporation, of which body for many 
years he was an Alderman; he also filled the 
distinguished post of Chief Magistrate on five 
different occasions, was one of her Majesty’s 
Justices for the Borough, and the duties of the 
several important offices he discharged with zeal 
and ability. To him the town is also indebted for 
many of its most important and permanent im- 
provements. 

In Hereford-st., aged 13, the Hon. W. F. Pitt. 

At Cranbrook, Sophia Jane, wife of Thomas 
Baker, esq., surgeon, and youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Southey, R.N. 

In Glasgow, at the residence of her son, Dr. 
Spasshatt, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Joseph 
Spasshatt, Baptist Minister. 

At his residence, Coborn-place 
aged 85, Thomas Holt, esq. 

At his son’s residence, Brockley Rectory, 
Somerset, aged 91, Bartholomew Barry, esq., the 
last surviving son of the late Rev. Richard Barry, 
M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. 

At the Manse of Biggar, Joan Frances Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Christison, minis- 
ter of Biggar. 

At Rocklands, Herefordshire, the residence of 
her eldest son, John Maurice Herbert, esq., aged 
82, Joyce Susanna, relict of Thomas Maddy, esq., 
late of Moreton-house. 

July 9. At St. Mary Church, Ann Salter, dau. 
of the late Jacob Bickford Bartlett, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Rev. James Salter, Vicar 
of St. Mary Church. 

At Weston-lodge, St. John’s Wood, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Gregory, and only dau. of 
the late Peter Maze, esq., of Rownham-lodge, 
Ashton, Somerset. 

At her residence, St. James’s-square, aged 78, 
Frances, relict of W. Anderdon, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 75, James Brine, esq., for- 
merly Major 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

At St. Andrews, Mrs. Lindesay Glass, relict of 
Andrew Mackechnie, esq. 

Aged 32, Charles Lawrence Walpole Hinxman, 
late Capt. 15th Hussars, elder son of the late 
J. Hinxman, esq., of Sudbury-grove and Queen 
Ann-street. 

At Camberwell, aged 70, Mary, wife of John 
Slatford, and dau. of the late Nathaniel Silver- 
thorne, of the same place. 

Suddenly, in Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, aged 
41, Eliza, wife of Charles Doxat, esq. 

At Kilndown, aged 32, Frederick W. Springett, 
esq., son of R. Springett, esq., of Finchcocks. 
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At Seafield, Sidmouth, Susan, dau. of the late 
Louis Jounnes, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of Jos. 
Stodart, esq., of Carlisle. 

Aged 78, Wm. Gale, esq., of North Fambridge- 
hall, Essex. 

In London, Eliza, youngest dau. of the late 
Thos. Eaton, esq., surgeon, formerly of Derby. 

July 10. At his house, Thurcaston, aged 48, 
Charles George, eldest surviving son of the late 
Sir John Richardson, formerly one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

At his residence, Camden-cottage, Blackheath- 
road, Greenwich, aged 64, James Pratt, esq., for 
many years storekeeper at the Island of Ascension. 

At his residence, Champion-hill, Surrey, aged 
73, Edward Edwards, esq. 

At Paradise-road, Stockwell, aged 78, Matthew 
Barnes, late of the Bank of England. 

At Hindlesham-hall, aged 17, Mary Sophia 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Byng, 
Rector of Boxford, Suffolk. 

At Hermosa, Torquay, Lucy Anne Katharine, 
wife of Thomas Onslow, esq., second dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Cutts Lockwood, Rector of Croydon 
and Colesdon. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Ann, relict of Capt. 
Thomas Tanner. 

At Clarendon-pl., Vassall-road, aged 32, Mary 
Keene, wife of Mr. Edwin Owen Jones, and dau. 
of the late H. K. Smithers, esq., of Peckham. 

At Wandsworth-common, ag: d 82, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Shepherd. 

July ll. Accidentally drowned, at West Cowes, 
whilst bathing, Warwick Linzee, third son of 
Capt. W. Cheselden Browne, R.N. Great credit 
is due to his brother, a marine cadet, who sank 
twice while endeavouring to save him. 

Aged 19, Robert Henry Southby, youngest son 
of the late Wm. Hewitt, esq., of Badbury-hill, 
near Swindon, Wilts. 

At Kirkeaton Rectory, Juliana Maria, wife of 
the Rev. Christopher Alderson, and only dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Barber, Duffield. 

At Gray’s-inn-sq., aged 86, John Palfrey Bur- 
rell, esq., barrister-at-law, youngest son of the 
late Palfrey George Burrell, esq., of Alnwick, 
Northumberland, and formerly police magistrate 
at Westminster. 

At Turret - house, South Lambeth, Letitia 
Susannah, wife of John Mills Thorne, esq., for- 
merly of Sherborne. 

At Hafod, near St. Asaph, the residence of the 
Rev. Charles Wickstead, after a few days’ illness, 
Frances Sarah, eldest dau. of Wm. Talbot, esq., 
of Whitville, near Kidderminster. 

At the Hague, Chesterfield, aged 65, John 
Clarke, esq. 

Aged 43, Thomas Abraham Rawlinson, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At West-dale, near Liverpool, aged 37, Lydia, 
wife of John Stock, esq. 

At Tandridge -hall, near Godstone, Emelia, 
dau. of the late Edward Parry, esq. 

At Selby-ho., Ham, Surrey, aged 21, Frederick, 
second son of George Henry Benbow, esq. 

At Cambeltown, aged 80, Grace Thomson, 
widow of the Rev. Donald Macdonald, minister 
of the united parishes of Rillean and Rilchenzie, 
Argyllshire. 

At Divonne, near Geneva, Edward, youngest 
son of George Rougemont, esq., late of Chester- 
terrace, Regent’ s-park. 

At Highgate, aged 82, Miss Elizabeth Bullock. 

Ann, widow of John Nash, esq., of Windsor. 

At Bayswater, aged 65, Eleanor, wife of Mathew 
Bentley, esq., of the Admiralty, Somerset- house. 

At Edith- villas, North-end, Fulham, aged 21, 
Harriet, second dau. of Thos. Sheppard Smyth, 
esq., late of Niagara Falls, Canada, and grand-dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Delatre. 

At his residence, Bolton-row, ee aged 82, 
William Richard Hamil‘on, esq., S. 

Aged 71, Mary, widow of is Evans, esq., 
surgeon, of Finsbury. 


At Grafton-st., Fitzroy-sq., of apoplexy, aged 
63, Samuel Robert Groom, esq., of Claremont- 
place, Bath. 

July 12. Aged 83, John Hays, esq., Southfields, 
Leicester, formerly ‘of Hinckley, to which town 
he was a liberal benefactor. 

At Exeter, aged 37, Miss Georgina Alicia 
Brewster. 

At Padstow, Seno, aged 78, Wm. Edwards, 
esq., Comm. R.N 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Lieut.-Col. James 
Simpson, late of the H.E.I C8 

At Green-park, Bath, aged 70, George Mantell, 
esq., M.D., late of Faringdon. 

At Cotsham, aged 18, Joel Francis, third son of- 
the Rev. George Mullins. 

At Leamington Spa, Mrs. H. H. Player, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Losh, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Chichester, Mary, wife of Henry Cesar 
Hawkins, esq., Comm. R.N. 

In Guernsey, aged 18, Arthur de Havilland, 
second son of Col. P. W. Taylor, late command- 
ing R.C. Rifles. 

Ellen Gertrude, eldest dau. of William Vincent, 
esq., of H.M.’s War-office, Pall-mall, and of Dur- 
ham-place, Chelsea. 

Aged 73, Mary Ann, widow of B. T. Crichton, 
late of Lee, Kent. 

At Welwyn, Herts, aged 82, Sarah, relict of 
Mr. James Freshwater. 

At Oriel-terr., Cheltenham, aged 49, Robert 
Warren Carbonell, esq., aged 49. 

At Ealing, Emily Mary, wife of John Good- 
child, surgeon. 

At Blake-house, Bow, aged 61, Godfrey God- 
dard, esq., of Wood-st., Cheapside, solicitor. 

July 13. At Rochford, Essex, aged 76, Mary 
Ann, relict of John F. P. Harrington, esq., of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

At Icklingham-hall, Suffolk, Mary, wife of 
Robert Gwilt, esq. 

At the residence of his mother, Pulteney-st., 
Bath, aged 32, Edw. Beevor Stirling Carver, esq. 

At his residence, Pembroke-sq., Kensington, 
aged 70, James Russell, esq. 

Aged 35, Francis Scoones, esq., second son of 
the late William Scoones, esq., of Tonbridge, 
Kent. 

a 22, Johanna, eldest dau. of J. B. Scott, 
esq., D. 

8 St. James’ s-terr., Camden-town, aged 57, 
John George Cassaigne, esq., wine merchant, 
late of Salisbury-st., Strand. 

Aged 43, Sarah Jane, wife of Mr. D. Scott, of 
Wi estbourne-place. 

At Backden, Huntingdonsh., aged 71, Charlotte, 
wife of George Woolley, esq., M.D., late of Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

Aged 55, Hannah, wife of Edward Tylee, esq., 
of Oxford-st., and Essex-st., Strand, and young- 
est dau. of the late Sir David Wm. Smith, bart., 
of Alnwick, Northumberland. 

At Albany-road, Camberwell, aged 84, Miss 
Elizabeth Craig. 

July 14, At his house in Winckley-sq., Preston, 
aged 68, John Addison, esq., barrister-at- law, 
Judge of County Courts for the North Lancashire 
circuit. Mr. Addison was appointed Judge in 
March, 1847, when the County Courts were first 
established. He presided over No. 4 circuit, 
which embraces the populous districts of Preston, 
Lancaster, Blackburn, Chorley, Garstang, Kirk- 
ham, and Poulton, Mr. Addison was a magis- 
trate for the county of Lancaster, and also for the 
borough of Preston. He was‘also recorder for the 
borough of Clitheroe, which office had been pre- 
viously filled by his father. He has been twice 
mayor of Preston, once before the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, in the year when the 
great parliamentary contest took place in the 
borough, and Mr. Henry Hunt was rejected. On 
that occasion Mr. Addison received a valuable 
testimonial. Mr. Addison was a most liberal 
patron to the Lancaster and Clitheroe Grammar- 
schools, and also to Preston parish church, 
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which contains a beautiful painted window given 
by him. His death has thrown a gloom over the 
whole district. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 21, Robert, youngest son 
of the late George John Boyce, esq., of Park-pl.- 
villas, Maida-hill. 

At Barnfield-house, Exeter, aged 83, Charles 
Hamilton, esq., formerly Captain of Madras 
Cavalry. 

At Brighton, aged 80, John Dayman, esq., of 
Mambury, North Devon. 

At Trowbridge-house, Trowbridge, aged 67, 
John Yarde, esq., eldest son of the late John 
Yarde, esq., of the same place, and great nephew 
of the late John Yarde, esq., of Churston-court. 

At Devonshire-pl.-house, London, after a few 
hours’ illness, aged 56, Rear-Adm. Henry Dun- 
das Trotter. 

At Falmouth, aged 85, Mary, relict of Wm. 
Bullmore, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Janet Robertson, wife of Vice- 
Adm. Loch, and dau. of the late Major Robertson, 
Barrackmaster-General. 

Mary Anne, relict of John Osmond, esq., of 
Chapel-st., Grosvenor-pl., and Emberton, Bucks, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. P. Withers, D.D, 

At West Croydon, aged 54, Sarah Shaw, relict 
of Francis Slater, esq., of the Clapham-road, and 
Wood-st., Cheapside. 

At his residence, Bathwick-hill, near Bath, 
aged $2, John Bacon, esq., F.S.A., formerly of 
Sidcliffe, near Sidmouth, eldest son of the late 
John Bacon, R.A., sculptor. 

At St. Matthew's Parsonage, Guernsey, the 
residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. De Lisle 
Dobree, Henrietta, widow of Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Baynes, K.H., Royal Arti'lery. 

At Southampton-row, Catherine, wife of Charles 
a esq., late of Clarendon-terrace, Notting- 

ill 


July 15. Aged 57, Edward John Spry, esq., 
senior surgeon to the Royal Cornwall Infirmary. 

In London, Alicia Grant, wife of the Rev. 
William Towler Kingsley, B.D., Rector of South 
Kilvington, Yorkshire, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and only dau. 
of William Wilkins, esq., R.A. 

At Upton-cott., Mary Ann Adams, relict of T. 
S. Cholwich, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. B. Bartlett, of St. Mary Church. 

At his residence, Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, 
aged 41, John Noakes Furze, esq., of the St. 
George Brewery, Whitechapel. 

At the residence of his father, Lower Hard- 
wick, Chepstow, Col. James Stephens Davies, 
late of the 32nd Bengal Infantry. 

At Bournemouth, aged 17, Jessie Raikes, third 
dau. of J. G. 8. Bruére, late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

At Tollington-park, Holloway, aged 72, John 
Dalgliesh, esq., late of Mincing-lane. 

At Clifford-lodge, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
Jane, wife of Richard Ogle Clarke, esq. 

At his residence, Lambton-terrace, Bayswater, 
aged 51, Thomas Crane, esq. 

Aged 82, William Beoshlesby, esq., of South- 
pl., Stoke Newington. 

At her residence, Lansdowne-crescent, Ken- 
sington-park, aged 77, Mary, relict of John Field, 
bas of her Majesty’s Mint. 

uly 16. Of sore throat, the Queen of Por- 
tugal, cousin to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and to his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
a Majesty was born on the 15th of July, 
te 

Henry Grattan, esq , late M.P. for the county 
of Meath, and only surviving son of the great 
Henry Grattan. Mr. Grattan, as was but natu- 
ral, was a devoted friend of liberalism in the wid- 
est acceptation of the term, and was among the 
faithful few who adhered to Mr. O’Connell 
throughout his stormy career of Irish agitation. 
Mr. Grattan leaves no male issue, his children 
consisting of two daughters, recently married, 
and who, it is to be presumed, will inherit his 
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large estates. Disease of the heart is said to 
have been the cause of death. 

At Pau, Lower Pyrenees, Honoria, wife of H. 
H. H. Hungerford, esq., of Dingley-park, North- 
amptonshire, and dau. of Francis Forester, esq., 
and the late Lady Louisa Forester. 

At the residence of her sister, Midway-terrace, 
Exeter, aged 39, Sophia Elizabeth, widow of 
Major Alexander Younge, late St. Helena Regt., 
and dau. of the late John Olive, M.D., of Staines, 
Middlesex, leaving five orphan children. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged two months, Lord 
Randolph Seaton Gordon, seventh son of the 
Marquis of Huntley. 

At Garn, Derbyshire, the residence of her 
brother, Harriet, wife of John Price, esq., of 
Llanrhaidr-hall, Denbigh. 

At West-green, Tottenham, aged 49, James 
Stewart Ringer, esq. 

At York-st., Portman-sq., Jeffrey Amherst 
Sinclair, esq., late member of the Medical 
Board, Bombay. 

Aged 64, Edward Biddle, esq., late of the War 
Office, and St. Helier’s, Jersey. 

At the residence of her brother, Nightingale- 
lodge, Anglesey, aged 35, Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of Edw. Ducket, esq., Bresby-house, Spalding, 
T.incolnshire. 

Aged 73, Charlotte Ann, wife of Mr. Warr, of 
Loughborough-park, Brixton. 

July 17. Aged 66, Mr. William Stevenson 
Fitch, for upwards of twenty-one years Post- 
master of Ipswich. He was well known in an- 
tiquarian circles in England and on the Conti- 
nent, and had formed a very interesting collec- 
tion, relative more particularly to his native 
county, which is now in the Bury Atheneum. 

At the residence of his father, Barnstaple, 
North Devon, aged 29, Thomas Mervyn Bou- 
chier, eldest son of John Marshall, esq. 

At the Hall, Bakewell, aged 83, Sarah, widow 
of John Barker, esq. 

Honora, dau. of the Rev. H. Glynne, Rector 
of Hawarden. 

At Seaham Harbour, Rose Melly, wife of John 
H. Ravenshaw, esq. 

At Southall, Middlesex, aged 72, James Trum- 
per, esq. 

Robert Mosley, esq., of St. George’s-square, 
Belgravia South. 

In Denmark-st., Soho, aged 72, Benjamin 
Mackay, esq., M.A., late one the Masters of the 
High School, Edinburgh. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 67, Mary, relict of 
Joseph Rogerson. 

Aged 82, Phillip Nunn, esq., of Barret-hall, 
Great Maplestead, Essex. 

In Connaught-sq., aged 76, Rebecca, relict of 
John Emes, 

At Mortlake, aged 67, Miss Charlotte Kennion, 
formerly of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

July 18. At Bickington, near Newton, aged 
18, Emma, youngest dau., and = aged 21, 
Alice, fourth dau., of the late Mr. W. French, of 
Chipley-house, both of diphtheria, after a few 
hours’ illness. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Edward 
Manlove, esq., Nottingham-park, aged 71, Su- 
sannah, relict of Richard Hermon, esq., of St. 
John’s Wood. 

At Challacombe Rectory, where he was on a 
visit for change of air, after a long illness, aged 
23, William. H., eldest son of the late Charles 
Carter, esq., solicitor, of Barnstaple. 

At her residence, Ravenhead-house, aged 61, 
the widow of Lee Watson, esq., of St. Helen’s. 

At her residence, Darnley-road, Hackney, aged 
72, Jane, relict of George Loddiges. 

At Cheltenham, aged 36, John Locke B!agdon, 
esq., of Boddington-manor, Gloucestershire. 

Aged 68, Isabella Anne, widow of Robert 
Keate, esq., late Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen. 

At lifracombe, aged 75, Mary Ann, relict of 
Harry Browne, esq., of Diss. 

At Holborn-hill, aged 70, Duncan Menzies, esq. 
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At Plaistow, Essex, aged 83, Miss Mary Rose 
Brockbank. 

Aged 19, Grace, dau. of George Cates, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Willesden. 

Charles, youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam and Ann Asprey, formerly of Bruton-st., 
Berkeley-sq. 

July 19. At his residence, Haxby, near York, 
aged 86, Thomas Hodgson, esq,, late of Tow- 
thorpe, near that city. 

At Edinburgh, John Robertson, esq., of Dun- 
canziemer. 

In Westbourne -terr., Hyde - park, aged 50, 
Augusta Marcia, relict of William Bennet Mar- 
tin, esq., of Worsborough-hall, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Willow-house, Ealing, aged 
67, Nicholas Mason, esq., late of Bedford-pl., 
Russel-sq., and Wood-street, Cheapside. 
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Suddenly, at Shorncliffe Camp, aged 54, Brev.- 
Major Henry Reynolds, 58th Regt. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Shoults, esq., of 
Madingley-road, Cambridge. 

At her residence, the Terrace, Albion-road, 
Stoke Newington, aged 85, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the late Abraham Evans, formerly of Bishops- 
gate-st. 

At Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, Miss Cathe- 
rine E. McKerrel. 

July 20. At Winchester, Mary Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. George Ridding, Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and second dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Moberly, Winchester College. 

At Edinburgh, Sarah Southcoat, widow of 
William Robertson, esq., of Malta. 

July 21. At Grafton-sq., Clapham, aged 77, 
Miss Bullivant, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


under 60. 


40 and 


60 and 
under 80. 





June 25 
July 2 
9 


171 
151 
176 
167 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average } Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
of Six s. @ s. a s 


Weeks. J 48 3 | 31 1 
Week ending 


July 16. 


25 5 
}4o 6 | 2911 | 3 3 | 6 | 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
387 5 46 40 10 


4510 | 39 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 25. 


Hay, 2/. 17s to 4. 12s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 47. 5s. to 57. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Od. to 4s. 
Od. to 5s. 
8d. to 4s. 
8d. to 4s. 
Od. to 6s. 


8d. 
Od. 
8d. 
8d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Juty 26. 


Sheep and lambs 
Of. 7 Pigs:...<.. éibdacossansasasosatemaratan 


COAL-MARKET, Juty 25. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. to 15s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 9d. Petersburgh Y. C., 53s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From June 24 to July 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. Barom.|| | Thermometer. ;Barom. 


— 

°o 
Weather. m 
& 

a 


Month. 
8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 
11 o’clock 

Night. ° 
8 o’clock 
Morning. 


| 11 o’clock 
Night 











° 


n. pts. 
22)\do. cloudy 


 < 


| 
| 


in. pts.| Apr. 
30. O9)|fair, cloudy 9 
29. 96)\do. 10 
29, 89|\hvy.rn.thr. lig.|| 11 26) ido, 

30. 13) fair, 7 rain|| 12 17 ido. 

29. 81! cloudy, f ‘air 13 | 63 . 16|do. lightning 
30. 06 '|do. do. 14 . 26\\do. cloudy 
30. 11|\fair 15 ; 19|do. do. 

30. 10!|do. cloudy 16 6 17 do. 

30. 13j\c.f. hy.r.t.&1.|| 17 » O1|\do. 

30. 10)|do. do. do. do.|| 18 | 75 |29. 93). el. r.th. &1. 
130, 17) lo. do. 19 \ eI 7|\cloudy 

130, 31/ldo. fair 20 " rn. th. Ing.cly. 
130. 31) /fair 21 | 6 " 89 do. do. do. do. 
30, 21 ldo. 22 | 6: . 89)/fr. cldy. sl. rn. 
30. 21 ao. 23 5 | . 87||rain, cloudy 
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HOCDIANES 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





June| 3 per 3 pe | New . . . : | India |, 
and| Cent. ent. | Sper | P wor _— = og Bonds. nes 
July.) Consols. | Reduced. Cent. P ' . valid £1,000, |" 00. 





a 934 933 y ———_| 26pm. 2 dis. 
25 |_| _ 923 93s | 25 pm. 
27 |————|_ 934 933 2 ——| 25 pm. 
28 |_| 923 93 |} 22 ——| 25pm. | 6 dis. 
30 |\———_|_ 93} 93 | 22pm. | 
31 |————_-|_ 933 933 | 22 ——| 24pm. | 5 dis. 
J.1 |\———-|_ 93} 933 : ——| 24pm. | 6 dis. 
——| 93} | 934 e 

94 | 94 24 pm. 

945 | 945 2 ————| 22 ims 

933 93% 22 | 22 pm. 

94 | 94 ; 23 . 24 pm. 

948 | 94% | 2: ——————| 27 pm. 

95 | 953 -—-—!| 2 | 24 pm, 

952 | 952 2% | 24 pm. 

95% | 96 2% 27 pm. 

96 | 963 2% 29 pm. 

955 | 95 22 2 29 pm. 

953 96 22% 22 29 pm. 

953 | 9% -— | 24 pm. 

953 952 | 2% 24 pm. 

953 96 : 9 | 27pm. 

953 95; =|—--— 2 28 pm, 

954 953 | 22 22 | 30pm. 

95 95 22 204 27 pm. 

943 | 948 22 22 29 pm. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
gest Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TasLes, BrograpuicaL Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocker Ciassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. 


a 
a 
° 
is! 


CPOACCOCOROOCOCO 


Horativs e Pe P 
JUVENALIS ET PeRsIUs . 
Livius. 4vols. . e 
Lucanus ° 
LucretTivs , 


H#iscuyLus . ° ° e 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols. e 
ARISTOTELIS Etuica . ° 
CasaR . ° ° ° 
Cicero DE OFriciis, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA ° e ° 
CorneLius NEepos ‘ ° es 
DemMosTHENES DE Corona et Ais- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evrirrpes. 8 vols. e 
Evripipvis Tracepiz VI. . 
. 

. 


Puzprvus 
SALLUSTIUS 
SoPHOCLES . 
Tacitus. 2 vols. 
TuucyDIDEs. 2 vols. 
VIRGILIUS * e ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Portz Scenici Grzci ° 


e 
e 
e 
. 
. 
+ 
. 


Heropotus. 2vols. . 
Homer In1as % ° 
OpyssEA . e 
@,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required, 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Txxrs of the “Oxrorp Pocker Cuassrcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already published: 
Asax (including the Text) . 
EtectrRA (ditto) . ° 


1 
1 
(virus Rex (ditto) ° 1 
Cotoneus (ditto) : 

1 


w 
= = BS Cr Gr Co BS & Ce BO OS = BO 


SAHAGRHS »oO acco 





OreEsTEs (ditto) . ° . 
Pueniss& (ditto) . ° 
Hrpporytus (ditto) ° ° 
AtcEsTIs (ditto) . ° 


1 0 


cloth, 3s, 


ANTIGONE (ditto) . . 

PuitoctetEs (ditto) . 

TRACHINIZ “in - 1 

*,* The Norss separately, One Volume, | DewostHenes pz Corona (with Text) 2 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEscuinEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 


Of ESCHYLUS are already published: | Vinci1t—Georaics (ditto) . . 

PrometHeus Vinctus(with Text) 1 Bucouics (ditto) . . 1 

Serrem contra THEBAS (ditto) AENEID (ditto) roa. 

Persz (ditto) F Horace, Opes anp Epopes (ditto) 2 
- SatrreEs (ditto) ° ° 


A ; hee 
meena (itso) ¢ . Pr at cage AND Ars PoETICA 


Eumenipes (ditto) ° a 
Surpiices (ditto) . “ : E Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
*.* The Norzs separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Sat.ust, Jucurtua (ditto) 1 
Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ———— Carizine (ditto) - 1 
Hecusa (with Text) . . « 1 0 | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) 1 
Mepea(ditto) . . «. «. 1 0| Puamprus(dittc) . . oe 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PaRKER, 


0 
0 
0 
0 | @e® The Nores separately, in One Volume, 
0 
0 
0 
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ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 
Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Modiaval and Modern 
Styles ; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold. 
18 carat, Hall- marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C, 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 
No. 8, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
Capital Stock £100,000. 


PABTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the 
PLAN of the BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained 
with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
HIS Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is un- 


rivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mos- 
quitos, Moths in Furs, and every other species of Insect in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also 
Ladies for their Pet Dogs. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied with- 
out any apprehension. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 postage 
stamps, by Tuomas Keartine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 


Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and address. See *‘ Tue Frep,” 
Oct. 2nd and 9th, pp. 263, 283, and 294. 











RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


- Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and i is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





